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PREFACE. 


T^HE  following  obfervations  were  made, 

i 

while  I had  the  care  and  fuperintendance  of 
the  military  hofpitals  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781  till  the 
month  of  May  1783* 

The  dreadful  mortality,  that  has  always 
accompanied  military  operations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  confequence  of  ficknefs  and  difeafe, 
renders  every  attempt  to  point  out  the  eaufeS 
of  fuch  calamities,  and  the  means  of  obviat- 
ing them,  an  objedl  worthy  of  the  public 
attention.  In  treating  of  this  fubjed:,  I have 
confined  myfelf  to  an  account  of  thofe  things 
only,  that  fell  under  my  own  obfervation. 
This  I have  not  done,  as  undervaluing  the 
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labours  of  others ; but  from  a convidtlon  that 
in  Phyfic,  as  iir  all  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  he  who  fliall  content  himfelf 
with  narrating  what  he  has  feen,  will  per- 
form a work  more  likely  to  be  ufeful  towards 
the  improvement  of  knowledge,  than  if  he 
' endeavoured  to  add  to  the  value  of  his  own 
labours,  by  collecting  the" opinions  of  others,' 
which  there  is  fome  tlangef*of  his  miftak'ing,* 
or  miffeprefenting. 

There  is  much  f milarity  among  the  difeaies 
bf ‘warm  climates*;  and  the  Remittent  Fever 
appears  to  be  the'  diforder  which  prevails 
thiefly  in  all  of  them.  That  difeafe,  as  de- 
fcribed  on  the  coafl  of 'Africa*^'  and  on  the 

...  . * i 

banks  of  the  Gahges-f',Vould  fCem  to  be  nearly 

the  fame  as  in  Jamaica.  It  is  therefore’  pro- 
...  .r 

*’Sse  Roberlfon’s  Phyfical  Journal  kept  on  board  his 

Majefty’s  fhip  Rainbow,  Part  I.  cap.  i and  2. 

• } . . ' . ^ ^ \ 

See  Clark’s  Obfervations  on  Voyages  to  the  Eaft 
Indi6s,  p.  i68,  cafe  vi  et  fecj. 
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PREFACE.  IX 

bable  that  the  method  of  cure,  which  was 
found  fuccefsful  in  that  ifland,  would  anfwer 
equally  well  in  thofe,  or  fimilar  climates : but 
this  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

\ 

March  loth,  1796. 

In  this  fecond  edition  there  is  no  material 
alteration  from  the  firft ; for  that  containing 
the  refult  of  my  obfervations  while  in  Jar 
maica,  and  not  having  had  any  opportunities, 
lince  I left  the  illand,  of  extending  my  know- 
ledge of  the  difeafes  chiefly  treated  of  in 
this  Volume  by  farther  experience,  it  muft  be 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  alter- 
ation. Such  illuflrations  and  additions  as  I 
have  judged  proper  to  make,  I have  fubjoined 
in  the  form  of  notes  in  the  Appendix. 
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' ‘ IN  jAmaica. 


INTRODUCTION. 


0/  the  situation.  Face  of^  the  Country ^ Climate,^ 
and  Produce  of  the  If  and  oA  Jamaica. 


The  ittand  of  Jamaica  lies  in  north  lati- 
tude, between  17”  44  and  iS*’  40';  and 
in  longitude  weft  from  London,  Between  76” 
and'  78°  30'.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft 
nearly,  and  about  fifty  miles  over,  where  it  is 
broadeft 

I 

* The  length,  breadth,  and  fituation  of  the  ifland  are 
not  afcertained  with  any  tolerable  degree  df  accuracy. 
There  is  a difference  of  twenty  miles  between  the  beft 
maps  that  we  yet  have  of  the  ifland.  Vid.  Crafkell’s 
Survey,  Beilin,  the  Weft  India  Atlas  by  Jefferys,  and 
Long’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is,  very  mountainous^  l^ce  moft  of  the 
Other  Weft  India  iftands.  There  are  flat 
lands  towards  the  coaft  almoft  all  round  the 
ifland,  but  they  feldom  extend  more  than  a 
few  miles  into  the  country,  and  the  mountains 
rife  with  a fteep  afcent  to  a great  height. 
They  are<  covered  in  moft  places  with  woods 
to  their  fummits.  There  is  a chain  of  them 


that  runs  from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the 
other.  The  appearance  of  them  is  fingular, 
their  fides  confifting  of  prominent  ridges  and 
deep  gullies,  formed  by  the^immenfe  torrents 
of  water' that  ^rufti ' down'  them,  after  heaVy 
falls  'df  rain.  Their  tops  are  commonly 
covered  with  clouds,  which  often  hang  half 


■ *^way  down  ‘their  ‘tides,  prefentiiig  a nioft  jiic- 
Hure'fque  appearance.  Tovvarcls  the  eaft  end 


dfHhelfland,'  whefe  they  are  higheft,  they  are 
^called  , ‘the  'blue  'mountains.  Their  greateft 
^height  is  7,553  feet  above’  the^level  of  the 
''ifea^.  '^Ori  the  fummit  of  the’Blue  mountain 
peak,  the  higheft  land  in  the  ifland,  the  ther- 


* Their  height  was  d«ermined' by,  geometrical  mca- 
furement  by  Mr.  George  Goultl,  in  the  year  1773,  who 
was  employed  by  the  governi«ent  at  that  time,  in  making 
furveys  in  that;  part -of  the  %vo:kl,'  ,Jn  the  mcafiirement 
ailow.'ince  is  made  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  &c. 

♦ mometer 
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moiri,eterj  Vvas  fpund  to  rapge'jfrpni  47°' 
fpn-i^iCe  to  58°,.  at  noon,  in  the  ^month.  .of 
Auguii  y;r;>  , r, 

* ^,The  heat, -is  grqateft  in  the:  low  lands  along 
i^e ,fea-coaft,  on  the  fauth,fi4e  of  the  iflandi 
f tl^^tmometjcr;  in  the  ^months  of , May, 
June,  Jtjly,-  Atiguft,  and  Sgp^cjinber^, ranges 
/rorn.85°,to  9,0“  betweep  one.^nd  two  o’clpcjc 
of  the  afternoon,  which^  is  the  [hotted;  time  of 
the  day.  . During  the  pther  ijnont^s-^of.^the 
.^^eatj^the  h?at  is  about  five  ^degrees  lef§  in  the 
day-time  j but  the  difference  in  the.^t^apera- 
ture  of  the  nights  is  much,  more  confiderable : 

V*-*.-*  O V 

for,  in  the  hot  months,  the  thermometer 
feldom  falls  lower  than  80°  in  the  night-tinie; 
whereas,  in  December,  January;  February, 
and  March,  the  coldefi;  months  in  the  year, 
it  often  defcends  to  70”,  and  I once  faw  it  as 
low  as  69°  about  fun-rife,  which  is  the  coldefi 
time  in,  the  twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  were  made  in  the  town  of  King- 
fton -f*.  ■'  , 

■ As  you  afcend  the  mountains,  the  heat 
diminifhes ; at  Stoney  Hill,  which  is  ten 

* Med.  Comment.  Edin.  1780,  p.  24.8. 
t The  thermometers  ufed  were  made  by  Mr.'Ramfden, 
.'\nd  divided  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  Icale.  ‘ 
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miles  from  ‘ Kin^on,  and  at  no  great  height 
in  the  mountains,  there  is  a difference  of  nearly 
ten  degrees  in  the  temperature ; at  Cold 
Spring  *,  the  difference  is  not  much  lefs  than 
20°.  In  the  intermediate  fituation's  there  is 
a delightful  variety  of  climate,  which  few 
countries  can  boaft-^  of  j and  in  the  fmall 
valleys,  that  lie  arriong  the  mountains,  fo 
temperate  is  the  air,  that  apples,  ffrawberries, 
'and  other  European  fruits  are  cultivated  with 
fuccefs,  and  alfo  the  fame  vegetables  that  are 
"produced  in  the  gardens  of  England  *f-.  ^ 

The  winds  between  the  tropics,  blow  from 
caff  to  weff,  as  is  well  known,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  In  the  day-time  they 
blow  ffeadily  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  making 
allowance  for  changes  produced' in  their  courfe 

* Cold  Spring  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fca  ; and  the  top  of  St.  Catharine’s  mbuntain  is  5050  feet, 
according  to  the  geometrical  meafufement  of  Mr.  George 
Gould.  ^ ' 

t See  a paper  on  the  Heat  of  IVtlh  and  Springi  in-  the 
Ifland  of  'Jamaica,  is'e,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  for  1 788,  page  53. ; which,  from  the  imme- 
*4liate  relation  it  has  to  the  temperature  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  at  different  heights,  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and 
alfo  from  its  containing  an  cafy  and  expeditious  method 
of  afeertaining  the  mean  temperature  of  any  country,  I 
re-pxinted  in  the  Appendix. 
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by  the  fhape  and  figure  of  the  land;\  b^t 
during  the  night,  the  cold  ait  cpndenfed'  oji 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  rufhes  down,!  arid 
forms  what  is  called  the  land  breeze.  Thefe  , 
alternate  changes  greatly  refrefh  the  air,  and 
render  the  heat  lefs  infupportable.  In  the 
months  of  November  and  December  there 
are  north  winds,  which  fometimes  prevail  for 
feveral  days  together,  and  blow  all  the  way 
from  the  continent  of  North  America.  They 
are  feverely  felt  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
jfiand,  and  even  pafs  the  Ipfty  mountains,  and 
blow  for  days  together  on  the  fouth  fide. 

The  months  of  Augufi,  September,  and 
October,  are  called  the  hurricane  months,  as 
violent  ftorms  of  wind  and  rain  happen  in 
^them.  In  fuch  ftorms’  the  wind  does  not 
blow  in  one  diredlion,  but  in  furious  gufts, 
and  whirlwinds  froni  every  quarter ; and  the 
weight  of  water  giving  additional  force  to  the 
velocity  of  the  winds,  they  firip  t|ie  trees  of 
their  leaves  and  branches,  or  tear  them  up 
by : the  roots  i deftrpy  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  throw  down  houfes ; and  leave  the 
country  an  uniform  wafte.  It  is  almofl 
incredible,  what  weighty  and  folid  bodies  are 
,mGyed  to  great  diftances  3 and  fuch  examples 
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•©f5  this  are  produced  as  woiuld  not  meet*  wirfi 
‘belief,  were  they  not  authenticated  beydrid-a 
Moubt.  -in-the  ’ year  1780,  On  the/' 3d  Of 
‘Odidber*;  the  ‘ weft  end  of  the  if] and  was 
'rendered  almoft  a defart  by  a ftorm  of- un- 
common violence,  which  did  little  or  no 
damage  in  the  other  parts  of  the'iflarld. 
Previous  to  that  period,  Jamaica  had  not 
* fuffered  materially  from  ftorms  during  the 
fpace  of  thirty- fix  years;  but  from-  that  time, 
for  fix  fucceflive  years,  excepting  the  year 

1782,  one  quarter  of  the  ifland'or  another  was 

» * ' 
greatly  injured  by  violent' ftorms.  ^ 

hi  The  year' is 'divided  into  the  dr^  and  rainy 

ftafons.  The  rains  are  expedted  in  IVlIy, 

and  Odtober-,  but'  they’  ard  by  no  mean’s 

Te'gular.  -Of  the  annual-  fains  mucK'  th*e 

greater  proportion  falls  in  the  fix  morithf  th^t 

elapfc  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 

of  November,  arid  amounts  probably  to  more 

fthan  three  quarters  of  the  whole.  'The 

heavieft  rains  come  from  the'^fea,  and  fome- 

times  continue  inceffantly  one  or  more  days, 

during  which  a prodigious  quantity  of 'water 

falls.  The  lighter  ftaowers  come  from  the 

mountains,  and  for  many  days  together  return  - 

nearly 
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nearly  at  the  fame  hour^..  The  warm  winds 
blowing  from  the  fea,  ftrike  againft  the  lofty 
mountains ; the  wapour  with  which  they  are 
loaded  is  condenfed  into  clouds,  which  after 
accumulating  for  fome  time  fall  back  upon 
the  low  lands,  and  there  defcend  in  fhowers. 
Much  thunder  ufually  accompanies  this  pro- 
cefs,  but  it  feldom  does  any  mifchief,  for  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains  appear  to  ferve  as 
condu<ftors  in  carrying  it  to  the  earth.  The 
high  grounds  feldom  fuffer  from  want  of  rain, 
though  along  the  fea-coaft  the  country  is  often 
parched  up. 

There  are  many  rivers  running,  irt  all  di- 
redlions  from  the  mountains,  but  none  navi- 
gable except  Black  River.  They  are  very 
rapid,  and  when  heavy  rains  fall  in  the 
mountains,  pour  down  an  immenfe  torrent 
of  water.  Some  of  them  bury  themfelvcs 
fuddenly  under  ground,  and  after  a little 
break  out  as  abruptly;  though  there  are 

others  that  cannot  afterwards  be  traced. 
There  are  alfo  examples  of  large  ftreams  of 

» 

* What  is  here  faid  of  the  rains  is  to  be  underftood  as 
applying  chiefly  to  Kingfton,  and  that  neiglibourhood. 
The  quantity  that  falls  annually  is  between  6o  and  70 
inches. 
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water  burfling  all  at  once  from  the  ground; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  among  fuch  lofty 
mountains,  there  are  many  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  for  water.  There  are  few  places  in  the 
low  lands,  to  which  a ftreanq  of  vvater  might 
not  be  conduded;  but  this  is  not  much 
pradifed  as  yet  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  and  wells  or  tanks  in  mqft  places 
fupply  water  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

The  fky  is  rarely  obfcured  with  clouds, 
except  during  the  rainy  fealbns;  the  nights 
are  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  moon  and 
ftars  Ihine  with  a brightnefs  many  degrees 
fuperior  to  what  is  feen  in  Europe^  The 
rifing  and  fetting  fun  gilds  the  horizon  with 
the  raoft  beautiful,  tints  and  colours,  and  ex- 
hibits a fcene  the  mod  fplendid  in  nature. 

The  foil,  where  it  .is  not  rocky is  in 
general  fertile.  The  illand  is  well  fupplied 
with  provilions  of  every  kind,  and  could  ealily 
raife  more  than  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  is  fp 

* The  bare  honey-comb  rock,  which  is  every  where 
lobe  met  with,  is  calcareous;  and  the  honey-comb,  ap- 
pearance of  the  furface  proceeds  from  the  air  and  rain 
acting  upon,  and  carrying  off  the  fofter  parts,  while  they 
leave  the  harder.  ' ' ' 

lucrative, 
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Jucratiye,  that  every  exertion  is  turned  that 
way,  and  many  articles  are  imported,  which 
might  cither  be  railed  in  the  ifland,  or  their 
room  amply  fupplied  by  others  the  produce  of 
the  country. 

The  beef  and  mutton  are  good,  and  the 
pork  is  excellent.  Greens,  and  efculent  roots 
of  various  kinds,  are  plentiful,  and  in  great 
perfection.  The  tropical  fruits,  wherever  a 
little  care  is  taken  of  them,  are  fine  and  deli- 
cious. Along  the  coaft,  and  in  the  rivers, 
there  is  great  variety  of  excellent  fifh.  The 
poultry  is  of  the  beft  kind,  and  there  is  alfo 
plenty  of  wild  fowl  at  particular  feafons  of 
the  year. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sect.  I. ' Of  the  Caiifes  of  Sicknefs  and  Mor^ 
tality,  among  Soldiers  and  Europeans,  in 
yamaica, 

jpROM  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  Weft 
Indies  to  the  prefent  time,  all  expeditions 
and  emigrations  to  that  part  of  the  world 
have  been  attended  with  great  ’ mortality, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  fuffered  fe- 
verely,  and  fucceeding  adventurers  have  not 
been  more  fortunate.  The  firft  military  ex- 
pedition of  any  confequence,  that  went  from 
this  country  to  the  Weft  Indies,  was  fent 
againft  Hifpaniola  by  Oliver  Cromwell;  but 
failing  in  an  attempt  upon  that  illand,  they 
attacked  Jamaica  with  better  fuccefs.  The 
far  greater  part  of  them  in  a ftiort  time  pe- 
rifhed  by  ftcknefs.  The  unfortunate  expe- 
dition againft  Carthagena  is  ft  ill  remembered,  t 
not  lefs  from  the  mortality  that  attended  it, 
than  from  its  failure:  and  though  this  country, 
.tv  in 
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in  a fubfequent  War,  was  more  fortunate  in 
their  attempts  upon  Martinique,  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  Havannah,  yet  it  is  a melancholy 
truth  that,'  there  were  few  of  the  conquering 
troops  alive  fix  months  after  their  vidories. 

Great  lolTes  of  a later  date  have  been  fuf- 
tained  in  the  war  juft  concluded^,  particu- 
larly at  St.  Lucia,  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Spanifti 
Main.  Four  regiments  were  fent  from  Eng- 
land in  1780  to  Jamaica;  they  arrived  there 
the  I ft  of  Auguft,  and  before  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary enfuing,  not  quite  fix  months,  one 
half  of  them  nearly  were  dead,  and  a confi- 
derable  part  of  the  remainder  were  unfit  for 
Tervice.  Notwithftanding  thefe  repeated 
lolTes,  and  ‘the  Weft  Indies  having  been  a 
principal  feat  of  war  during  the  two  laft  rup- 
tures between  this  country  and  France,  and 
being  likely  to  become  fo  again  in  cafe  of 
another  war,  no-fteps  have  been  taken  to 
guard  againft  the  mortality,  none  at  leaft 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  objed; 
and  the  ufeftd  experience  of  one  war  has  been 
'-"  loft  before  the  commencement  of  another. 
> It  would,  feem  to  be  a proper  time,  at  the 

t 

* In  1783. 
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conclufion  of  the  prefen  t,  to  colled:  the  ufeful 
lelTons  we  have  fo  dearly  purchafed,  and  to 
learn  from  them  how  to  prevent  fimilar  mif- 
fortunes  in  future.  The  means  of  obtaining 
an  objed  fo  defirable  will  be  better  under- 
llood,  and  may  be  more  effedually  .carried 
into  execution, 'from  an  acquaintance  ‘ with 
the  common  caufes  of  ficknefs,  and  mortality 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  diforders  that  prove  fatal  to  foldiers, 
and  Europeans  in  general  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely  fevers  and  fluxes. 
They  are  the  concomitants  of  armies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  tropical  climates 
they  rage  with  peculiar  violence.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  intimate  connedion  between 
them,  for  they  are  frequently  combined  to- 
gether, often  interchange  with  each  other, 
'and  it  rarely  happens  that  one  is  epidemic 
without  the  other.  They  would  feem  to 
depend  upon  the  fame  caufe,  perhaps  dif- 
ferently modified.  The  fevers  are  fimilar  to 
what  have  been  called  mar/li,  and  remittent 
fevers;  but  more  formidable  in  their  attack, 
quicker  in,. their  progrefs,  and  much  more^ 
fatal  in  their  termination,  than  what  are  feen 
in  Europe.  They  proceed  from  the  fame 
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caufe,  noxious  exhalations  from  wet,  low/ 
and  mariliy  grounds.  That  fuch  vapours 
are  a'  caufe  of  fever,  has-been  confirmed  by 
repeated  experience  and  obfervation,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  prodiK^tion  of  fuch-  noxious 
vapours, ' there  appears  to  be' wanting  the 
concurrence  of  three  circumftances;  heat, 
moifture,  and  decayed  vegetable  or  animal 
matter.  The  heat  of  tropical  climates, 
though  generally  reputed  the  caufe  of  their 
unhealthinefs,  will  not  alone  produce  fevers, 
as  is  ftrongly  exemplified  in  thofe  living  on 
board  of  Ihip,  who  remain  free  from  fevers ; 
and  alfo  in  the  inhabitants  of  certain  dry  fandy 
fpots  along  the  coafi:,  in  which  the  heat  is 
uncommonly  great,  yet  the  fituations  are 
healthy,  as  Fort-Augufia,  Port-Royal,  and 
others.  • 

Simple  moifture  is  harmlefs^*,  at  leaft  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  production  of  fevers,  of 
which  the  two  laft-mentioned  places  may 
iikewife  be  given  as  examples,  for  they  are 
nearly  furrounded  with  water  on  all  fides.  It 
is  true,  the  air  is  perfectly  clear;  yet  it  muft 

* V'id.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
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be  loaded  with  moifture,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  fun  adting  upon  the 
water.  But  the  vapour  arifing  from  water  is 
harmlefs,  even  when  rendered  more  an  objedt 
of  our  fenfes,  by  being  condenfed  into  fogs 
and  clouds.  Thus,  the  parifh  of  St.  Tho- 
mas’s in  the  Vale  is  every  night  covered  \vith 
a thick  fog,  owing  to  the  rivers  which  pafs 
through  it  fending  forth  vapours,  which  in 
the  day-time  are  perfectly  tranfparent;  but 
towards  evening,  by  the  cool  air  coming  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  they  are  con- 
denfed, and  remain  vifible  till  next  day’s  fun 
■ difperfe  them,  without  however  being  at  all 
unwholefome. 

Dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter  do  not 
fend  forth  noxious  vapours,  unlefs  in  a date 
• of  corruption,  for  which  a certain  degree 
both  of  heat  and  moifture  is  neceftary.  In 
northern  climates,  the  heat  is  not  fufficient 
till  fummer  to  raife  noxious  exhalations  from 
fwampy  grounds ; but  in  Jamaica  fuch  are 
produced  all  the  year  round  from  wet  and 
marlhy  places,  which  are  always  found  to  be 
.unhealthy,  as  arc  alfo  thofe  places  lying  to 
leeward  of  them.  The  dry  part  of  the  coun- 
try continues  healthy  during  the  hot  weather. 
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but  as  fooQ  as  the  rains  fet  in  it  bocoines  un- 
healthy.  After,^  heavy  falls  )Of  rain,  every 
part  of  the  flat  country  jfeems  to  exhale  the 
fame  noxious  vapours  a^s  -marfliesf  for  the 
inoiflure  never  fails  ;to  meet  with  fufficient 
quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 

'ter,  dried  and  prelerved  by  the , preceding 

« 

heat.  ;,i_  ’ ,1 

‘ In  dry  fandy  fpots,  nearly  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  there  is  little  or  no  decayed  vegetable 
or  animal  matter ; and  there  is  no  moifture, 
for  the  rain  is  immediately  abforbed  by  the 
land : fuch  places  therefore  are  healthy,  and 
almofl;  exempt  from  fevers.  Elevated  .and 
.-mountainous  lituations  are  alfo  healthy,  for 
what  there  is  of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal'* 
-matter ’is  walhed  away  by  the  frequent  rains, 
which  do  not  penetrate  -.the  ground,  hut  in 
■running  officarry  whatever  is  flight  and  loofe 
along  with  them.  -Wh-at  is  thus  carried  off, 
is  frequently  depofited  in  the  valleys  among 
the  hills;  but  thofe  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  do 
not  form  a bottom  large  enough  to  emit  va- 
. pours  hurtful  in  any  great  degree:  add  to 
this,  that  the  inhabitants  never  fet  down 
their  houfes  in  fuch  bottoms,  but  conflantly 
'make  choice  of  a lofty  fituation.  How  much 

it  N 
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it  contributes  to  health,  being- raifed  even-i 
little  above  the  exhalations,  may  be  judged 
from  this,  that  in  the  flat  part  of  the  country 
the  hoiifes  upon  a level  with  the  ground,  or 
but  little  raifed  above  it,  are  uniformly  the 
moft  unhealthy. 

If  any  doubts  be  entertained,  that  the  ex- 
halations from  wet  and  marfhy  grounds  are 
the  caufes  of  fevers  in  Jamaica,  attention  to 
the  following  fadls  cannot  fail  to  remove 
them.  Ships  lying  at  Port  Royal,  with 
their  men  in  perfedl  health,  on  moving  higher 
up  the  harbour,  either  oppofite  to  Kingfton, 
Rock  Fort,  or  beyond  them,  and  taking 
their  flation  in  any  of  thefe  places,  have  in  a 
few  days  become  fickly.  The  men  have 
been  feized  with  fevers,  owing  to  the  low 
fwampy  lands  along  the  Ihore,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  from  which  laft  the 
exhalations  are  carried  every  morning  towards 
the  fhips,  when  the  regular  ,fea  breeze  fets 
in,  as  is  fenfibly  perceived  by  the  bad  fmell 
which  accompanies  it.  In  the  year  1782,^ 
two  frigates  moored  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, to  guard  againfl;  an  attack  in  that  quar- 
ter, were  obliged  to  leave  their  flation  in  a 
fortnight,  on  account  of  ficknefs,  though 

few 
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few  of  their  people  had  been  permitted  to  go 
on  fhore  during  that  time.  The  fhips  of  war 
do  not  go  fo  high  up  to  take  in  their  water, 
but,  the  place  being  wet  and  fwampy,  it 
commonly  happens  that  the  men  employed 
in  filling  the  water  calks  are  taken  lick, 
either  at  the  time,  or  a few  days  after;  and 
there  are  examples  where,  out  of  lixty  or 
ieventy  men  fent  on  that  duty,  not  one  has 
‘ efcaped  a fever. 

In  this  particular  cafe  however,  there  are 
concurring  circumftances,  that  give  additional 
force  to  the  original  caufe,  the  principal  of 
which  is  intoxication  from  rum.  This  has 
been  remarked  as  fo  pernicious,  that  it  has 
become  an  opinion  with  many,  that  it  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  licknefs  in  the  Well  Indies. 
JBut  there  is  no  good  ground  for  this,  for  rum 
does  not  appear  to  polTefs.  any  fpccific  power 
of  pro(kicing  remittent  fevers  or  fluxes,  more 
than  other  ardent  or  reflified  fpirits,  which 
of’  themfelvea  are  never  known  to  occafion 
thofe  difeafes*.  It  is  further  to  be  .obferved, 
that  rum  is  drank  with  impunity  as  far  as 
regards  fevers,  whenever  the^  caufes  above- 

* Vide  Pringle,  Dif.  of  Army,  ed.  yth,  p.  87. 
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mentioned  are  not  prefent,  or  the  intoxicated 
perfon  is  not  expofed  to  them.  The  men  on 
board  the  two  frigates  drank  as  much  rum 
v/hile  lying  at  Port -Royal,  as  when  Rationed 
at  the  top  of  the  harbour;  yet  in  the  former 
fituation  they  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  in 
the  latter  extremely  fickly.  The  pernicious 
clFedts  of  rum  are  to  be  imputed  to  its  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  digeftion  in  the  Romach, 
and  the  conftitution  in  general;  but  Rill  more 
to  its  giving  rife  in  a Rate  of  intoxication  to 
excelTes  and  irregularities,  Rich  as  walking  or 
running  violently  in  the  fun,  lying  down  in 
the  open  air  during  the  heat  of  the  day  or 
damps  of  the  night,  and  going  to  deep  in 
thofe  fituations.  Such  things  of  themfelves, 
without  previous  intoxication,  concur  powerr 
fully  in  rendering  fevers  both  more  violent, 
and  more  frequent. 

The  following  particulars  are  likewife 
found  to  have  equally  pernicious  effects  as 
rum;  fatigue,  hard  labour,  bad  or  fcanty 
diet,  long  faRing,  and  diRrefs  of  mind  of  aH 
kinds.  Every  thing  indeed  that  any  how 
weakens  or  exhauRs  the  body,  would  feem  to 
co-operate  powerfully  in  giving  force  to  the 
original  caufe  of  fever.  Expofure  to  rain, 

. and 
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and  thereby  getting  wet,  by  which  the  body 
is  chilled,  is  found  to  be  productive  of  fevers 
in  Jamaica.  All  the  circum fiances,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  j-ufl  mentioned,  attend 
foldiers  on  aCtual  fervicej  and  if  we  take  into 
confideration  the  difficulty,  nay  often  the 
impoffibility  of  having  proper  care  taken  of 
the  fick  in  fuch  fituations,  fome  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  caufes  of  that  dreadful  mor- 
tality, that  has  uniformly  attended  the  armies 
of  Europeans  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe  who 
are  juft  arrived  from  cool  and  healthy  cli- 
mates, are  particularly  fubjeCl  to  fevers,  as  is 
daily  experienced  by  all  new  comers.  A 
regiment  always  lofes  a greater  proportion  of 
men  the  firft  year  than  afterwards,  fuppoling 
their  fituation  to  be  the  fame.  The  great 
<and  fuddeijb  heat,  which  renders  the  body 
feeble  and  languid,  no  doubt  contributes  to 
this;  but  it  js  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this 
circumftance,  that  the  human  frame  acquires 
by  habit  a power  of  reflfting  noxious  caufevS, 
as  is  feen  every  day  in  the  ufe  of  opium,  ar- 
dent' fpirits,  and  almoft  all  poifonous  fub- 
ftances.  Hence  Europeans,  after  remainiilg 
fbme  time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  lefs  liable 
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to  be  affe<fled  by  the  caufes  of  fevers  than  on 
their  hrft  arrival.  Even  in  England  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  fuch  as  move  from  an 
healthy  part  of  the  country,  into  one  that  is 
low  and  full  of  fwamps,  fuffer  more  than  the 
original  inhabitants.  The  negroes  afford 
a ftriking  example,  of  the  power  acquired  by 
habit  of  refifting  the  caufes  of  fevers  j for, 
though  they  are  not  entirely  exempted  from 
them,  they  fuffer  infinitely  lefs  than  Euro- 
peans. There  was  the  flrongefl:  proof  of  this 
in  the  negroes  who  were  fent  along  with  the 
troops  againfi:  Fort  St.yuan,  of  whom  fcarcely 
any  died,  although  few  or  none  of  the  foldiers 
furvived  the  expedition. 

It  is  a circnmftance  univerfally  remarked, 
that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  health  enjoyed  by  the  men,  and  the  women, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  I mean  Europeans  and 
their  defeendants.  The  life  of  a woman  is  at 
leaft  twice  as  good  as  that  of  a man,  to  fpeak 
in  the  terms  of  thofe,  who  make  fuch  things 
matter  of  calculation.  This  is  owjng  to  their 
keeping  much  within  doors,  or  going  out  only 
. in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening,  and 
even  then  in  a carriage ; and  to  their  ufing  no 
yjplent  exertions  in  the  open  air,  whereby 
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they  are  little  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  fevers, 
againft  which  they  are  further  guarded  by 
their  regularity  and  temperance  in  living. 
During  the  war  there  was  a clafs  of  females, 
who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  above  precautions,  and  neglected  others, 
that  fuffered  as  much  as  the  men,  I mean  the 
wives  of  the  common  foldiers.  The  tempe- 
rance of  the  women  proving  fome  fecurity 
againft  fevers,  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  intemperance  of  the  men  renders 
fuch  diforders  more  frequent ; and  doubtlefs 
it  is  fo.  But  an  abftemious  diet  in  men 
obliged  to  lead  an  adlive  life,  and  to  be  much 
in  the  open  air,  is  far  from  being  a preferva- 
tion  againft  the  difeafes  of  the  country : on 
the  contrary,  thofe  who  live  well  are  obferved 
to  enjoy  the.  beft  health  5 and  it  may  be  given  , 
as  a general  rule,  that  fuch  as  are  not  guilty 
of  excefs  in  this  country,  ought  not  to  follow 
a ftridter  regimen  on  going  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
hut  rather  make  a fmall  addition  to  their 
ufual  quantity  of  wine. 
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Sect.  II*  Of  iBe  Precautions  to  be  taken  in 
fending  droops  to  the  Weji  Indies  and  of 
the  Mean>  sf  preferiMng  their  Health  in  that  . 
Climate. 

IN  treating,  of  the  means  of  {Jreferving  the  * 
health  and  lives  of  foldiers,  I fhall  mention, 
the  circumftances  conducive  thereto,  in  the 
order  they  prefent  themfelves,  in  fending 
troops  from  Europe  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

I.  The  troops  td  be  lent  ftiould  confift  of 
vvell-difciplined  and  not  hew-raifed  men  j for 
the  latter  being  left  orderly,  and  not  accuf- . 
tomed  to  the  life  of  a foldier,  are  more  liaWc. 
to  difeafe  from  the  neceflary  confinement  on 
board  the  tranfports  on  their  paflage,  and. 
fuffer  greatly  more  from  the  climate  than  men 
habituated  to  difcipline,  as  was  obfervable  in 
all  the  young  regiments  fent  to  that  part  of 
the  world.  - Befides,  it  is  almoft  impradicable 
to  difcipline  men  in  a country,  in  which  they 
have  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
w'here  the  great  heat  renders  it  impoffible  to 
exercife  them  in  the  open  air,  except  for  a 
fhort  time  in  the  morning  or  evening ; and 

there 
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there  is  even  a confiderable  objeftion  againft 
the  evening  exercife,  which  I fhall  have  occa- 
lion  to  mention  afterwards. 

II.  The  men  Ihould  be  embarked  at  a 
proper  time  of  the  year,  that  is,  about  th« 
end  of  September  in  order  that  they  may 
arrive  in  the  Weft  Indies  both  at  the  cooleft, 
and  moft  healthy  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
inconveniencies  and  difficulties,  neceflarily 
„ accompanying  a change  of  country,  will  be 
felt  much  lefs,  if  it  take  place  at  an  healthy 
than  at  a fickly  feafon.  By  this  precaution, 
the  troops,  when  intended  for  a garrifon  to 
any  of  our  iflands,  will  get  accuftomed  to  the 
climate  before  the  fickly  feafon  commences. 
If  they  are  defigned  for  an  expedition,  it 
becomes  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  they 
Ihould  be  difpatched  from  England  at  the 
proper  time  ; and  they  ought  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  place  of  dellination,  without 
touching  at  any  of  our  iflands,  where  they 
feldom  fail  to  contract  much  ficknefs.  If 
however  it  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  flop  at 
one  or  other  of  the  iflands,  to  be  fupplied 
with  labouring  negroes,  or  for  other  purpofes 


♦ Sec  iMio  A in  the  Appendix. 
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that  the  fervice  may  require,  the  troops  (houtd 
be  kept  on  board  the  tranfports ; and  the 
tranfports  fliould  be  anchored  in  an  healthy 
ftation,  that  is,  at  a diftance  from,  and  not  to 
leeward  of,  marfliy  ground.  By  negledling 
the  above  precautions,  expeditions  othcrvvife 
judiciouily  planned,  have  proved  unfuccefsful 
from  the  ficknefs  merely  and  confequent 
mortality,  with  little  or  no  oppofition  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

III.  When  the  troops  are  embarked, 
which  they  (hould  be  on  board  of  roomy 
tranfports,  the  utmoft  attention  ought  to 

be  paid  by  the  officers,  to  keep  the  men  clean 

_ • 

both  in  their  perfons  and  berths.  This  is 
done  by  dividing  them  into  two  or  more 
watches,  and  making  them  come  regularly  - 
upon  deck  every  day  with  their  bedding;  alfo 
by  fcraping,  fmoaking,  and  cleaning  between 
decks  daily,  and  by  wafhing  their  cloaths  once 
or  twice  a week.  So  great  improvements 
have  been  made  of  late  years  by  Captain 
Cook,  Sir  John  Pringle*,  and  others,  in  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  perfons  at  fea,  and  the 

' * Difeourfe  upon  fome  late  improvements  of  the 
means  for  preferving  the  health  of  marine#®. 
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knowledge  of  them  is  lb  generally  difFufed, 
that  we  feldom  hear  of  fuch  mortality  raging 
on  board  our  fhips  as  formerly  : yet  there  are 
not  wanting  inftances  of  the  dreadful  efFefts 
of  neglecting  cleanlinefs,  and  other  precau- 
tions, even  in  the  war  juft  concluded.  It  is 
no  fmall  advantage,  in  fending  troops  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  to  land  them  with  their  health 
unimpaired,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  chance 
of  living  in  that  climate. 

IV.  When  the  troops  arrive  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  (hould  be  quartered  in  barracks 
erected  in  healthy  fituations.  Whenever 
there  is  not  fufficient  room  in  the  barracks, 
which  almoft  always  happens  in  time  of  war, 
and  houfes  cannot  be  hired  that  are  healthy 
as  to  fituation,  the  men  Ihould  remain  on 
board  the.  tranfports,  till  fome  temporary 
buildings  are  ereCted  ; for  the  air  at  fea  is 
pure  and  healthy,  and  productive  of  none  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  country.  It  has  always 
been  found  moft  fatal  to  encamp  troops  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  (hould  never  be  done 
but  on  actual  fervice. 

‘ Jn  regard  to  healthy  fituations  for  barracks, 
there  was  occafion  to  mention,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  caufes  of  ficknefs,  fuch  places  as  were 

found 
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found  to  enjoy  particular  advantages  in  rcfpe<Sfc 
to  health.  They  are  of  two  kinds  in  Jamaica, 
and  are  moft  probably  the  fame  in  all  the 
other  iflands ; namely,  dry  fandy  peninfulas  or 
iflands  near  the  fhore,  and  elevated  fituations 
in  the  rnountains.  As  examples  of  the  former 
may  be  mentioned  Port- Royal,  and  Fort- 
Augufta.  Port-Royal  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  more  healthy  than  either  Spanifh- 
Town,  or  Kingfton ; and  has  accordingly 
been  reforted  to  by  invalids  from  both  thofc 
places.  In  the  years  1781  and  1782,  there 
was  a ftriking  proof  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air 
at  Fort-AuguIIa.  A corps  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, under  the  command  of  Lord  C.  Montagu, 
were  quartered  there  upwards  of  nine  months, 
in  which  time  they  loft  only  two  men,  and 
their  lick  feldom  amounted  to  twenty*. 

Of  elevated  and  mountainous  fituations  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  they  are  more  uniformly 
healthy  than  dry  and  fandy  places  upon  the 
coaftj  for  the  neighbourhood  of  marlhy 
ground,  or  ftagnant  water,  often  renders  thefc 
laft  unhealthy.  From  a circumftance  of  this 
kind,  the  troops  at  Fort-Augufta  became 
fubje<ft  to  fevers  in  the  year  1783.  The  fea 

* Vid..  Chap.  ii. 
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fifing  higher  than  ufual,  overflowed  the  whole 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  fort  ftands,  near 
a foot  above  the  fiirface  in  fome  places,  and 
on  ebbing  left  much  flinie  and  ooze.  A few 
days  after  this  happened,  many  of  the  men 
were  feized  with  fevers  At  no  great 
height  in  the  mountains,  there  is  a confider- 
able  improvement  in  the  falubfity  of  the  air, 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  diminution 
of  the  heat,  though  that  renders  the  climate 
more  agreeable  -f-.  The  ftation  of  this  kind, 
of  which  the  troops  have  had  mofl;  experi- 
ence, is  Stoney  Hill.  In  1782  and  1783, 
the  19th  and  30th  regiments  enjoyed  a degree 
of  health  there,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  what 
might  have  been  expeded  in  any  part  of 
England  They  feldom  had  more  than  20 
fick  in  hofpital,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
was  altogether  inconfiderable. 

Such  being  the  healthinefs  of  particular 
lituations  in  our  Weft ‘India  iflands,  it  may 
be  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  mortality 
ftiould  have  been  fo  great  among  our  troops. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  on  adual  fervicc 

* Vid.  Chap.  ii. 

t See  note  B in  the  Appendix. 
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many  of  the  precautions  effential  to  health 
cannot  be  attended  to,  fuch  as  a proper  choice 
of  ground,  and  avoiding  what  is  wet  and 
marfhy ; though  perhaps  even  in  this  way 
fomething  might  be  done,  if  more  were  at- 
tempted, Whenever  it  is  not  inconhfteat 
with  the  fervice  on  which  foldiers  are  fent 
into  that  country,  to  keep  them  on  board  of 
tranfports,  it  would  fave  the  lives  of  thou- 
fands.  Some  regiments  ferving  on  board  the 
fleeT  fufFered  very  little,  while  others  on  (horc 
were  almoft  annihilated  by  the  difeafes  of  the 
country ; fo  different  is  the  air  at  fea  from  the 
air  at  land.  In  times  of  peace  the  health  of 
the  men  kept  in  the  iflands  for  the  fupport  of 
civil  government,  and  as  a garrifon  for  defence, 
has  certainly  not  been  made  fo  much  an  objedt 
,of  attention  as  it  deferved,  confidering  the 
great  importance  it  is  of  in  two  points  of 
view.  Firft,  that  it  would  fave  a large  Aim. 
of  money  to  the  nation,  expended  annually  in 
recruiting,  difciplining,  and  conveying  foldiers 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  fupply  the  room  of 
thofe  who  have  died  : and  fecondly,  that  every 
ftep  taken  to  preferve  the  lives  of  foldiers, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  beft  means  of  having 
always  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a body  of 

troops 
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troops  feafoned  to  the  climate,  and  therefore 
of  more  ufe  in  cafe  of  any  emergency,  than 
double  their  number  fent  from  Europe. 

It  will  often  happen  in  time  of  war,  that 
more  troops  muft  be  fent  to  an  ifland  than 
there  are  barracks,  or  accommodation  for ; in 
which  cafe  it  would  be  advifeable  to  fend 
along  with  them  from  Europe,  the  frames  of 
temporary  wooden  barracks,  which  might  be 
fpeedily  ere£ted  upon  healthy  fpots.  The 
expence  of  them  would  not  be  one  third  of 
what  they  would  coft,  if  they  were  to  be 
conftrudted  in  that  country,  where  there  is 
often  both  a want  of  materials  and  artificers. 

y.  When  the  troops  arc  properly  difpofed 
of  as  to  barracks,  there  fhculd  be  a certain 
number  of  negroes  attached  to  each  regiment; 
or  what  perhaps  would  be  better,  a company 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  ihould  be  formed 
in  every  regiment,  to  do  whatever  duty  or 
hard  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  from  which  they  do  not  fuller,  though 
it  would  be  fatal  to  Europeans.  This  regu- 
lation was  adopted  in  part  in  Jamaica 
during  the  late  war,  and  found  extremely 
ufeful 

* See  note  C in  the  Appendix. 
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VL  The  foldiers  fhould  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  by  government;  for  unlefs  that  be 
done,  their  fubfiftence  will  be  very  precarious 
in  that  country,  and  few  things  are  more 
prejudicial  to  health  than  a fcanty  and  irre- 
gular diet.  They  Ihould  be  divided  into 
melTes,  which  Ihould  be  infpeded  by  an 
officer  daily  ; and  they  ffiould  not  be  allowed 
to  difpofe  of,  or  exchange  their  provifions  ot\ 
any  pretence,  for  this  leads  to  bartering 
them  for  rum,  the  mofl  pernicious  ©f  al} 
things. 

VII.  The  men  ffiould  be  frequently  out 
at  exercife ; and  if  it  be  in  the  morning,  and 
not  continued  long,  it  will  contribute  to  their 
health.  The  evenings  are  alfo  cool,  but 
there  is  an  obje<fl:ion  to  exercifing  the  men  at 
that  time,  which  I learned  from  an  officer  of 
much  experience  in  that  country.  Motion 
even  the  moft  moderate  is  attended  with  pro- 
fufe  perfpiration,  in  which  lituation  the  men 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  cool  air  of  the 
night,  with  wet  ffiirts  upon  their  backs,  be- 
come liable  to  colds,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
complaints.  But  after  the  morning  exercife 
the  heat  Of  the  day  follows,  and  prevents  any 
evils  of  that  kmd.  It  is  true,  fudi  might  be 

• avoided. 
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avoided,  were  the  men  to  put  on  dry  fhirts 
after  the  evening  exercife ; bait  this  is  feldom 
in  the  power  of  private  foldiers,  nor  would  it 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  them  take  fo 
much  care  of  themfelves,  if  it  were. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Number  of  Men  loJl  annually  by  the 
feveral  Regiments  m Jamaica  5 and  of  the 
various  Degrees  of  Healthinefs  of  the  different 
garters. 

SHORT  review  of  the  Ioffes  fuflained 


by  the  regiments  in  Jamaica,  and  of 
the  various  degrees  of  health  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  different  quarters,  will  furnifh 
materials  from  which  many  ufeful  conclu- 
lions  may  be  deduced.  It  will  point  out 
the  principal  and  aggravating  caufes  of  mor- 
tality, and  what  is  of  more  confequence,  it 
will  fhew  how  in  a great  degree  they  may  be 
avoided.  It  will  belides  furnifh  to  a com- 
manding officer,  the  means  of  afcertaining 
what  proportion  of  men  will  be  fit  for  fervicc 
at  the  moft  healthy,  and  the  moff  unhealthy, 
feafons  of  the  year  5 and  alfo  what  diminution 
in  their  number  may  be  expedted,  after  a 
certain  .time. 
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•^The  gpateft  part  of  the  troops  were  quar- 
tered at  the  following  places  ; /the  three 
, towns,  Kingj(Vpn,;^Spanifli  Town,  -^and,  Port 
Royal';  the  fpfk  Fort-Augu^^^^^ 

Caftile-fprt,  and  .the  barracks  at  the  battery 
called  the  Twelve  ApojUles.  , There  "were 
befides  barracks  at  Up-park,  and  StoneV-hul. 
.'.All  the  aboye-ngentipned  places,  except 
, Spanifh  Towp  and  .Stoney-hill,.  are  ntuated 
cither  upon,  of  at  a fmall  diftance  from,  the 
banks  of  the  great  bafon  of  water  that  forms 
the  harbour  of  Kingfton,  and  which  with  an. 
inlet  of  little  -more^than  a tnile/^^is  "above  ten 
_ miles  -long,^  and  in  fome  parts  four  or  five 
miles  broad.  Spanifh  Town,  is  fix  or  feyen 
miles  farther  inland,  and  is  fituated  in  the'flat 
_^^and  low  part  of  the  country,  but  without  any 
• iharlhes  in  the  neighbourhood. Stoiiey-hill 
is  in  the  mouhtaihs,  about'  ten  miles  difiant 
from  Kingfton^  tlfe  three  laR  of  whic/i  are  a 
fteep  afcent,  though  the  road  be  ho/impafia- 
ble  for  carriages/  There  am  pilfo  blrtacks  in 
the  feveral  parifiies,'  but  I am  not  ii/poffefiion 
of  fads  to^afcertain  accurately,/  an^  thing 
refpeding  their  different  degrees^of  healfhful- 
nefs ; though  it  Has  always  bedi  found  that  a 
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regiment,  fent  in  fmall  detachments  to  the 
parochial  barracks,  fuffers  greatly. 

The  following  obfervations  are  confined  to 
alhort  Ipace  of  time,  from  the  year  1779 
1783,  when  the  regiments  were  reduced  to 
the  peace  eftablifhment.  I am  not  in  pof- 
Yeffion  of  materials  to  begin  the  enquiry 
earlier  than  the  year  1779,  which  is  . a year 
and  an  half  previous  to  my  arrival  in  the 
' Ifland, 


• LX  REGIMENT,  ift  Battalion.  • 

Taking  the  regiments  In  the  order  In  which 
they  arrived  in  the  ifland,  the  ifl:  battalion 
of  the  both  regiment  comes  firft  to  be'eonfi- 
dered.  It  was  387  men  ftrong  the  ifl;  of 
February  1780;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  243  were  enlifted.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  upon  thofe  two  numbers  added  toge- 
ther, rather  exceeded  3-1  iths  of  the  whole ; 
and  of  difeharged  men  the  proportion  was 
rather  more  than  i-9th.  The  lofs  to  the 
^ fervice  in  both  was  nearly  2>5ths  of  the 
whole,  in  the  courfe  of  one*  year.  The  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  Spanifli  Town,  had 
been  already  fome  time  in  the  ifland,  and 

might 
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might  be  confidered  as  feafoned.  The  great 
mortality  proceeded  from  a detachment  of 
nearly  200  men,  who  were  fent  upon  the 
expedition  againft  Fort  St.  Juan,  of  whom 
few  or  none  ever  returned. 

The  fecond  year,  the  deaths  Were  father 
more  than  i-6th,  and  the  difeharged  did  not 
quite  amount  to  that  number:  the  lofs  to  the 
fervice  in  both  was  about  i*3d;  and  was  in 
part  ftill  to  be  aferibed  to  the  detachment  fent 
on  the  expedition  againft  Fort  St.  Juan.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  the  proportion  of  lick 
varied  from  i-6th  to  i-i3th  of  the  whole 
nearly.  They  were  never  more  than  the 
firft-mentioned  number,  nor  lefs  than  the 
laft.  Under  the  denomination  of  fick  are 
included  not  merely  thofe  in  the  hofpital,  but 
alfo  convalefcents,  and  all  fuch  who  from 
ailments  of  any  kind  are  unable  to  do  duty. 

The  third  year,  the  deaths  were  about 
I -8th,  the  difeharged  nearly  1-4^15  and"  the 
lofs  in  both  about  3-8ths.  It  was  fix  months 
from  the  conclufion  of  the  third  year,  to  the 
time  of  the  regiment  being  reduced  to  the 
peace  eftablilhment,  and  taking  the  propor- 
tion upon  thofe  fix  months,  and  the  preceding 
fix  months,  which  make  the  laft  year,  they 
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are  nearly  the  fame  j that  is,  the  deaths  are 
. between  i-8th  and  i -9th,  and  the  difcharged 
1* are  above  i-4th.  The  great  number  of  dif- 
charged men  was  owing  to  the  recruits  being 
■’  bad  that  wereTent  from  England,  which  mufl 

- unavoidably  be  the ‘cafe  towards  the  end  of.  a 
. war;  'and  was  alfo  preparatory  to  a reduction 

of  the  Tegiment  to  the  peace  eftablifhment. 
-The  fick  varied  from  i~5th  to  i-i8th  during 

- the  third  year;  and  from  i-5th  to  i-24th 
during  the  laft  year.  - 

From  the  laft  returns  it  would  appear,  that 
' ' Spaniih  Town  may  be  confidered  as  not  an 
unhealthy  quarter  for  foldiers.  The  deaths 
are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight,  and  it 
is  computed  that  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants 
••  dies  annually.  The  difference  of  mortality  in 
• the  firfl  and  laft  years,  is  in  part  to  be  im- 
■ puted  to  the  hofpitals  being  better  fupplied 
with  proper  diet  for  the  fick,  and  the  medi- 
cal attendance  being  more  regular  and  fre- 
quent. 

- The  lofs  to  the  fervice,  the  ftrft  year  that 
' a regiment  is  in  the  ifland,  is  almoft  all  by 

deaths.  The  fecond  year  the  deaths  are  con- 
liderably  diininiflied,  but  the  number  of  thofe 
" who  are  enfeebled,  or  worn  out  by  difeafe  is 

increafed. 
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increafed,  and  therefore  the  difcharged  men 
form  a large  part  of  thofe  who  are  lofl  to  the 
fervice. 

The  fickly  months  are  always  determined 
by  the  fall  of  the  rains.  The  mortality  is 
not  greateft  at  the  moft  lickly  time  of,  the 
year,  but  about  one  or  two  months  after, 
when  the  men,  worn  out  by  repeated  attacks 
of  fever  and  dyfentery,  fink  under  thofe 
difeales.  - Hence  the  greateft  number  of  ' 
deaths  are  in  Oftober  and  November,  though 
the  fick  are  generally  moft  numerous  in  Au- 
guft  and  September. 

\ 

I 0 

Lxxix  regiment: 

i 

The  79th  regiment  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
July  1779,  1,008  men  ftrong.  They  were 
quartered  in  Kingfton.  The  firft  year  they 
loft  nearly  a-yths  by  death.  The  fecond 
year  ‘they  loft  q-yths  by  death,  but  300  of 
thofe  were  men  fent  upon  the  expedition 
againft  Fort  St,  Juan;  fetting  afide  therefore 
that  number,  and  taking  the  proportion  upon, 
the  remainder,  the  deaths  were  nearly  5-i8ths, 
which  is  not  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  difcharged  men  the  fecond  ' 

D 3 year 
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«-  • 

year  were  i-6th3  and  the  lofs  to  the  fervice, 
including  both  dead  and  difeharged,  4»9ths 
nearly.  This  great  mortality  was,  among 
other  caufe.s,  to  be  imputed  to  an  unhealthy 
quarter.  The  proportion  of  fick,  during  the 
fecond  year,  varied  from  i-half  nearly  to 
> I -5th  of  the  whole. 

The  third  year  the  regiment  was  very 
weak.  There  died  i-iith;  there  were  dif- 
charged  i-8th;  and  the  lofs  in  both  was 
nearly  3-i4ths.  The  fick  varied  from  a-yths 
to  I -6th. 

The  fourth  year,  the  regiment  was  rein- 
forced by  men  drafted  from  the  regiments, 
that  were  fent  home.  They  loft  i-4th  by 
death,  and  i-6th  were  difeharged:  in  both 
the  lofs  amounted  to  5-i2ths,  The  fick 
varied  from  i-half  to  i-5th.  So  great  a 

difference  in  the  mortality  of  this  and  the 
« * 

preceding  year,  while  the  obvious  difference' 
in  the  ftate  of  the  'regiment  in  the  two  years 
was,  that  in  the  hrft  they  were  weak,  and 
in  the  fecond  ftrong,  leads  to  a fufpicion  that 
the  accommodatipn,  number  of  officers,  and 
other  circumftances,  were  equal  to  the  care 
of  350,  but  not  of  700  men. 
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In  four  years  there  died  9 1 0 men,  inclu- 
ding thofe  that  were  loft  upon  the  expedition 
againft  Fort  St.  Juan;  there  were  difcharged 
m the  fame  time  above  200 ; and  the  lofs  in 
both  exceeded  their  original  number  by  100. 

LXXXVIII  REGIMENT.  , 

The  88th  regiment  arrived  in  Jamaica,  m 
March  1780,  complete  from  England.  In 
the  firft  year  there  died  about  i-gd.  In  the 
fecond  year  the  deaths  were  nearly  I -5th, 
and  the  difchargedr  i-yth;  and  the  lofs  in 
both  about  i-3d.  The  fick  varied  the  firft 
year  from  i-3d  to  i-5th;  in  the  fecond  from 
3-7ths  to  I -6th.  The  regiment  remained 
four  months  in  the  ifland  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  fecond  year,  till  they  were  drafted,  and 
in  that  time  loft  by  death  i-iith,  and  by 
difcharged  men  I -1 2th. 

During  two  years  and  four  months  there 
died  about  7-i6ths;  and  including  difcharged 
men  the  lofs  to  the  fervice  was  550  out  of 
791,  which  laft  number  comprehends  the 
original  ftrength  of  the  regiment,  and  alfo  the 
enlifted  men. 

D 4 
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The  great  mortality  in  the  regiment  during 
the  firft  year,  was  owing  to  their  being  quar-  * 
tered  at  Rock  and  Caftile  forts,  two  moft  un- 
healthy  ilations.  After  remaining  there  fome 
time  they  were  removed  to  Fort  Augufta, 
but  a detachment  was  left  at  their  old  quar- 
ters, which  added  greatly  to  the  fick  lift,  and 
to  the  mortality.  . It  js  alfo  to  be  obferv.ed, 
that  this  was  a new-raifed  regiment.  The 
lofs  the  firft  year  was  nearly  all  by  death; 

the  fecond  year  half  the  lofs  was  in  difcharged 

• * 

men.  • 

Taking  the  proportions  for  the  laft  twelve 
■months,  during  which  the  principal  parf  of 
the  regiment  was  at  Kingfton,  and  a detach- 
ment at  Port  Royal  part  of  the  time,  there 
died  I -5th,  there  were  difcharged  i-yth,  and 
^ the  lofs  to  the  fer.vice  was  about  i-3d.  From 
a comparifon  of  the  returns  of  the  60th  re- 
giment, and  thofe  of  the  two  laft  regiments, 
Kingfton  appears  to  be  a. much  lefs  healthy 
quarter  than  Spanifli  Town. 

The  85th,  pad,  93d,  and  94th  regiments 
were  embarked  at  Plymouth  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  and  they  all  arrived  in  Jamaica 
about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft 
1780.  They  were  new-raifed  regiments,  and 

from 
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from  the  time  of  th^ir  embarkation  to  their 
being  landed  in  Jamaica,  there  had  elapfed 
about  fix  months.  They  arrived  at  the  moft 
unhealthy  time  of  the  year,  and  there  were 
no  quarters  for  their  reception,  nor  fuitable 
hofpitals  for  the  fick.  The  mortality,  from 
all  thefe  circumftances  combining  with  the 
climate,  was  unufually  great, 

LXXXV  REGIMENT. 

The  85th  regiment  were  encamped  in 
part,  and  quartered  in  part  at  Rock-Fort,  for 
a fhort  time  j they  were  afterwards  placed  in 
barracks  built  at  Up  Park.  It  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  the  regiment  loft  few  men 
j,' while  on  board  the  tranfports,  owing  to  the 
great  attention  that  was  paid  to  cleanlinefs; 
yet  they  arrived  fickly,  and  many  were  fcor- 
butic  from  being  fo  long  at  fea.  There  died 
in  the  firft  year  5-;-i2ths ; and  the  lofs  to  the 
fervice,  including  the  difeharged  men,  was 
altogether  nearly  i -half.  The  lick  varied  from 
i-half  to  2-9ths  of  the  whole. 

In  the  fecond  year,  or  rather  the  next  ele- 
ven months,  for  before  the  year  was  com- 
pleted the  regiment  was  drafted,  the 'pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  deaths  was  rather  more  than  i-8th, 
and  of  difcharged  men  i-i4th:  the  lofs  in 
Both  was  nearly  i-5th,  Tlie  fick  varied 
from  I -3d  to  I -8th.  * 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding year,  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  regiment 
being  feafoned,  to  their  being  lodged  in  good 
barracks,  and  to  proper  provifion  being  made 
for  taking  care  of  the  Tick, 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  no 
troops  can  ftand  encampment,  even  for  a few 
weeks,  in  the  low  and  flat  parts  of  the  Well 
India  Iflands. 

The  quarters  at  Up-Park  are  fcarcely  more 
healthy  than  thofe  at  Kingfton. 

One  caufe  of  ficknefs  in. this  regiment  de- 
fervcs  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  the  other 
• regiments  were  alfo  expofed  to  it  in  their  turn, 
that  is,  the  duty  of  the  prifon  guard.  There 
were  a great  many  prifoners  brought  to  Ja- 
maica at  different  times  by  the  Ihips  of  .war, 
and  the  place  in  which  they  were  confined 
-neceflarily  required  a guard.  The  prifon  was 
at  the  diflance  of  two  miles  from  the  quarters 
, of  the  85th  regiment,  and  was  low  as  to  litu- 
ation,  being  clofe  uppn  ^ the  fliore.  It  was 

found 
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found  that  a large  proportion  of  the  foldiers, 
fent  on  this  duty,  were  fei^.ed  with  fevers. 

xcii  regiment. 

The  9 2d  regiment  were  quartered  at  Spa- 
nifh  Town;  they  were  ill  fupplied  with  every 
neceflary  for  their  hofpital,  and  they  were 
much  confined  in  their  quarters.  In  the  firft 
year  there  died  nearly  5-i2ths;  there  were 
difeharged  i-25thj  and  the  lofs  in  both  was 
about  ii-25ths.  The  lick  varied  from 
t-half,  or  rather  more,  to  i-28th. 

The  fecond  year,  or  more  properly  the 
next  eleven  months,  the  deaths  were  not 
quite  I -1 2th;  and  the  difeharged  men  were 
I -14th:  the  lofs  in  both  was  between  i-6th 
and  I -7th.  The  lick  varied  from  i-i2th  to 
I -38th.  This  is  a fuperior  degree  of  health 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  85th  regiment  at  Up- 
Park;  and  though  there  may  have  been  other 
circumllances  that  contributed  to  it,  yet  it  no 
doubt  depended  principally  on  the* quarters  at 
Spanilh  Town  being  more  healthy  than  thofc 
at  Up-Park,  as  farther  appeared,  by  the 
number  of  fick  admitted  into  the  hofpitals 

being 
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being  much  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the 
forrner  place;  ' • • ' 

When*  the  85th  and  9 2d  regiments  were 
drafted^  in  the  former  there  were  2 1 9 men  fit 
for  fervicej  in  the  latter  there  were  277. 
The  85th  regiment  had  enlifted  148,  the  9 2d 
regiment  41 ; and  they  both  arrived  in  the 
illand  nearly  600  men  firong.  Of  the  85th 
regmient  there  remained  of  tlie  original  num- 
ber 71,  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  eleven 
months  from  their  arrival  in  tlie  ifland;  of 
the  92d  regiment  there  remained  236.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  .the  lafii-mentioned  regi- 
ment were  fickly  when  they  , arrived  in  Ja- 
maica, owing  to  their  having  been  fo  long  on 
board  the  tranfports^  but  they  loft  few  or 
none  on  the  palTage,  from  the  attention  that 
was  paid  to  keep  the  men,  and  fliips  clean. 

! 

XCIII  REGIMENT, 

The  93d  regiment  were  quartered  at  King- 
fton.  They  were  fickly  on  board  the  tranf- 
ports,  and  many  died  on  the  pafiage.  They 
landed  with  a great  number  of  fick,  and  in  all 
. they  amounted  to  404  men.  In  the  fpace  of  fix 
months  upwards  of  i-half  died;  and  of  the 

remainder 
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remainder  only  71  were  fit  for  fervice,  who 
were  drafted  into  another  regiment.  At  the 
end  of  fix  month's  the  lofs  to  i^he  fervice,  in 
dead  and  difcharged,  amounted  to  9-1  iths  of 
the  original  number.  ‘ ' = ■ ^ ■ 

The  caufes  of  a mortality  fo  ^dreadful j are 
to  be  found  in  their,  beirrg  ncw-raifed -and 
undifciplined  rnen  j being  fickly*and  fcorbutic 
from  long  confinement  on  board  of  tranfports; 
arriving  in  the  ifiand  at  the  rnofi:  unhealthy 
time  of  the  year;  'being  placed  in  bad  quar- 
ters; and  in  their  having  ncf  adequate ‘pro- 
vifion  made,  for  their  great  number  of  fick. 

XCIV  REGIMENT. 

The  94th  regiment  were  very  fickly  on 
board  the  tranfports,  and  loft  fome  men  on 
the  paflage.  They  landed  531  men,* 'and 
were  immediately  fent  in’  fmall  detachments 

j » 

to  the  different  country'  quarters.  By  the 
end  of  the  firft  year  there" were  upwards  of 
I -half /lead.  In  the  fecond  year  there  died 
2«7ths  of  the  remainder.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  and  four  months,  there  remained  of  the 
whole  number  i-7th  fit  for  fervice,  who 
were  drafted  into  another  regiment.  Thus, 

the 
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the  bfs  to  the  fervice  was  6«7ths  of  the  whole 
in  two  years  and  four  months. 

In  the  above  four  regiments  there  died,  in 
thefirft  fix  months,  rather  more  than  2-5ths 
of  the  numbers  landed. 

It  is  with  horror,  that  we  thus  fee  our 
fellow-creatures  iacrificed  in  thoufands  to'  the 
dreadful  vicifiitudes  of  climate,  joined ' 
with  other  caufes  of  mortality : and  if  fuch  be 
the  cafe  in  our  own  iflands,  where  there  are 
no  enemies  to  encounter,  and  where  the  evils 
of  the  climate  are  not  aggravated  by  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardfiiips  unavoidably  attending 
adtual  fervice,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  dreadful  havock,  that  mufi:  enfue  among 
European  troops,  when  thofe  caufes  are  com- 
tined. 

The  firft  expedition  of  any  note,  fent  from 
this  country  to  the  Weft  Indies,  was  that 
againft  Hifpaniola  under  Cromwell.  They 
failed  in  their  attempt  upon  that  ifland,  but 
afterwards  attacked  Jamaica,  where  they  met 
with  little  refiftance.  There  were  above 
10,000  land  forces  fent  upon  the  expedition, 
yet  we  find  them  calling  for  reinforcements, 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  in  pofieffion  of  the 
ifland  i and  in  afhort  time  after,  reprefenting 

the 
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the  dhadvantages  arifing  from  fending  new- 
raifed  men*. 

In  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  againft  Car- 
thagena,  of  the  troops  landed,  and  who  re- 
mained on  fhore  only  ten  days,  the  lofs  in 
that  time  was  one  fourth  of  the  whole  nearly, 
of  whom  by  much  the  greater  part  fell  a 
facrifice  to  the  climate.  When  they  were 
embarked,  the  number  of  fick,  compared 
with  thofe  that  were  well,  was  in  the  propor- 
,tion  of  2 to  5. 

The  dreadful  mortalities  attending  the  fuc- 
cefsful  expeditions  againft  Martinique,  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  the  Havannah,  are  dill  frelh'in 
the  memories  of  many.  It  .is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  a very  fmall  part  of  the  victorious 
troops  were  alive,  three  'months  after  their 
conquefts. 

In  the  late  war,  5,000  of  the  braved  troops 

in  the  world  took  pofleffion  of  the  ifland  of 

St.  Lucia : their  lofs  in  killed  and  W’ounded, 

$ 

in  the  feveral  unequal  and  delperate  attacks 
that  were  made  upon  them  by  the  enetny, 
was  not  conliderable ; but 'at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  fcarcely  a man  remained  of  the 
original  number.  The  mortality  continued 

f Letters  in  the  public  offices,  Jamaica. 

as 
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as  great  In  the  fiibfequent  years.  From  the 
I ft  of  May  1780  to  the  ift  of  May  1781',  the  ' 
number  of  dead  was  equal  to  the  average 
ftren'gth  of  the  garrifon  duringithe  year.  , Of 
the  troops  fent  upon  the  expedition  againft 
Fort  St.  Juan  from  Jamaica,  fcarcely- a man 
ever  returned.  ? ^ . ^ 

The  mind  recoils  with  horror,  from  fuch 
fcenes  of  deftrudtion  of,  the  human  fpecies ; 
in  refuming  however  more  immediately  the 
fubjed:  of  the  health  of  the  regiments  in 
Jamaica,,  there  is  this  confolation,  that  no 
examples  of  mortality  occur  , equal  tp  thofe 
• already  - mentioned ; and  that  the  fads  to  be 
.ftated  point  out  the  means,  by  which  a 
remedy  may  be  provided  againft  fo  great  an 
evil, 

DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND’S 

* - ■ REGIMENT.  : 

■;  The  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  regiment,  a 
provincial- corps  raifed  in  America,  and  con- 
iifting  of  native  Americans  from  the  fouthern 
' provinces,  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  1781.  They 
. were  quartered  in  Fort-Augufta,  and  remained 
there  nine  months  3 in  which  time  the  deaths 

were 
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were  i -52th.  Only  one  man  was  dilcharged, 

I and  the  lick  varied  from  i-i2th  to  i-30th. 

! Soldiers  cannot  be  expedted  to  enjoy  better 
I health  in  any  country  j and  it  was  fufpedted, 

i that  having  been  ufed  to  heats  not  inferior  to 

thofe  of  tropical  climates,  they  were  lefs  liable 
to  the  difeaies  of  the  Weft  Indies.  But  there 
was  no  good  ground  for  this  fuppofttion,  as 
appeared  on  the  regiment  being  moved  from 
Fort-Augufta,  which  happened  in  the  end  of 
April.  They  went  to  Stoney-hill,  and  re- 
mained there  four  months,  in  which  time  fix 
men  died,  and  four  were  difcharged.  The 
propbrtions  taken  for  the  thirteen  months 
were  in  deaths  2-67ths ; in  difcharged 

1- io8th;  and  the  Iqfs  in  both  i-26th,  which 
' for  the  year  is  not  a lofs  of  more  than  i-28th. 

The  next  year  they  were  quartered  at 
Kingfton ; there  died  rather  more  than 

2- i3thsj  there  were  difcharged  i-6oth^  and 
the  lofs  in  both  was  4-2  3ths,  that  is,  more 
than  I -6th.  The  fick  varied  from  i-yth  to 
nearly  i -half  of  the  whole.  The  mortality, 
though  great,  is  ftill  lefs  than  what  other 
regiments  fuftered  in  the  fame  quarters, 
which  is  to  be  imputed  to  two  caufes ; ftrft, 
that  the  men  were  in  part  feafoned  to  the 

E climate ; 
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climate ; and  fecondly,  that  the  Americans 
were  more  orderly,  and  lefs  guilty  of  excefs  in 
drinking,  than  the  Britidi  foldiers.  The- 
greateft  mortality  happened  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  though  the 
lick  were  more  numerous  in  the  preceding 
months. 


XIV  REGIMENT. 

The  14th  regiment  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
April  1782.  Five  companies  were  quartered 
at  Spanilh  Town,  and  five  at  Fort  Augufta ; 
and  thefe  laft,  after  three  months,  were 
moved  to  Spanifh  Town,  where  the  whole 
regiment  remained.  In  the  firft  year  there 
died  i~6th  nearly,  and  i-ioth  were  dif- 
charged  * j the  lofs  to  the  fervice  in  both  was 
4~i5ths,  or  more  than  a quarter.  This 
regiment  enjoyed  mod;  of  the  advantages  that 
troops  can  have,  that  are  fent  to^  Jamaica. 

* This  number  of  difeharged  men  is  greater  than 
common  for  the  firft  year,  which  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
regiment  having  been  in  Hilfey  banacks  previous  to  their 
embarkation,  whereby  many  of  the  men  had  their  health 
greatly  injured,  by  the  fevers  produced  by  that  unhealthy 
quarter.  See  note  C,  in  the  Appendix. 
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It  was  an  old  regiment,  in  good  order,  and 
they  arrived  at  an  healthy  time  of  the  year. 
The  quarters  they  were  put  into  at  Spanifh 
Town,  may  be  confidered  as  a mean  between 
the  moft,  and  the  leaft,  healthy.  The  lick 
.were  well  provided  with  hofpitals,  provilions, 
and  attendance } and  their  numbers  varied 
from  I -7th  to  2-ytbs  of  the  whole.  Not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  advantages  the  morta- 
lity is  great,  yet  inconfiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  loft  by  the  92ft 
‘regiment  in  the  fame  quarters,  during  their 
firft  year.  The  deaths  of  the  one  were 
5-i2ths,  and  of  the  other  only  i-6th.  There 
is  a circumftance  that  fhould  be  taken  notice 
of  here,  as  it  fets  in  a proper  light  the  degree 
of  healthinefs  of  the  quarters  at  Spanifti 
T own : a large  proportion  of  the  lick  and  of  the 
deaths,  both  in  the  14th  regiment,  and  in  the 
I ft  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  during  the 
laft  year,  was  owing  to  an  out-poft,  eight  or 
nine  miles  diftant  from  Spanifti  Town,  to 
which  the  two  regiments  fent  detachments. 
The  detachments  were  fmall,  but  in  general 
almoft  all  the  men  fent  upon  that  duty  were 
brought  to  the  hofpital,  and  many  of  them 
with  fevers  of  the  worft  kind. 
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In  the  fame  quarters,  the  14th  regiment 
lofl  by  deaths  i-6th,  and  the  60th  regiment 
I -8th;  which  dilTerence  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  latter  being  feafoned.  It  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  that  the  60th  regiment  had 
a confiderable  number  of  recruits  fent  from 
England,  which  increafed  the  mortality.  The 
*92d  regiment,  in  the  fame  quarters,  during 
the  fecond  year  loft  nearly  i-iith:  it  may 
not  therefore  'be  unfair  to  conclude,  that  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  the  mortality  will  be 
nearly  twice  as  great  the  firft  year  as  the 
fecond. 

XIX  and  XXX  REGIMENTS. 

Seven  companies  of  the  19th  and  30th 
regiments  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  July  1782  ; 
and  were  quartered  at  Stoney  Hill.  In  the 
fix  following  months,  which  include  the 
fickly  feafon,  they  loft  by  deaths  i-zdth. 

The  remainder  of  the  19th  regiment  ar- 
rived ill  January  1783,  and  were  placed  19 
the  fame  quarters,  where  they  remained 
eight  months  longer,  till  the  regiment  was 
reduced  to  the  peace  eftablifhment ; and  in 
that  time  there  died  i-ayth. 
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The  remaining  companies  of  the  30th 
regiment,  arrived  at  the  lame  time  with  thofe 
of  the  19th  regiment,  and  were  quartered 
alfo  eight  months  longer  at  Stoney-Hjll,  in 
which  time  there  died  i.-34th.  The  annual 
mean  of  deaths  upon  the  whole  was  i-iyth 
nearly. 

I The  difcharged-  men  in  the  firft  fix 
months,  were  i-qqth  fron^  the  feven  compa- 
i nies ; during  the  following  eight  months, 

i they  were  i-iyth  from  the  19th  regiment; 

and  i'32d  from  the  30th  regiment:  the 

annual  average  of  difcharged  men  upon  thefe 

is  1-21  th  nearly.  Taking  therefore  the  lofs 
by  death  and  difcharged  men  together,  it  is 
fomewhat  more  than  i-ioth.  Small  as  this 

I lofs  mud;  appear,  when  compared  with  the 

ii  mortalities  before  mentioned,  there  are  feveral 
circumftances  that  defcrve  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  which  give  a hill  more  favourable  idea  of 
the  healthinefs  of  this  quarter.  The  whble 

I number  of  dead  in  the  returns,  did  not  adlually 
die  at  Stoney-Hiil ; feveral  of  them  died  before 
the  two  regiments  joined  thofe  companies, 
j that  drd:  arrived.  The  number  of  the  derd 
I in  the  furgeon’s  returns  on  the  fpot,  do  not 
i jnuch  exceed  the  half  of  thofe  in  the  general 
. E 3 return, 
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return,  which  included  thofe  that  died  at 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  elfewhere.  ‘ Of  thofe  that 
died  at  Stoney-Hill,  feveral  were  taken  ill 
either  at  Kingflon,  where  they  were  upon 
leave,  or  on  the  road  back  to  the  barracks. 

The  19th  and  30th  regiments  were  not 
feafoned  to  the  climate,  and  they  arrived  at  a 
lickly  time  of  the  year,  yet  their  lofs  was 
greatly  lefs  than  that  of  the  regiments  at 
Spanifh  Town  that  were  feafoned,  and  where 
every  poffible  care  was  taken  both  of  the  men 
that  were  well,  and  of  the  fick.  Such  are 
the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  quarters  at 
Stoney-Hill.  The  fick  varied  from  i-6th  to 
I -10th,  but  moft  of  them  were  trifling  fores 
■ that  were  not  taken  into  the  hofpital.  The 
lick  in  hofpital  varied  from  i-22thto  i-36th 
only. 


XCIX  REGIMENT. 

The  99th  regiment  was  very  unfortunate, 
being  nearly  all  captured  on  their  palfage  to 
Jamaica.  About  three  companies  arrived 
in  1781,  which  were  fent  into  country  quar- 
ters, and  the  regiment  did  not  allume  any 
form  till  July  1782,  when  they  were  cglledted 

all 
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all  together  at  Fort  Augufta.  They  remained 
there  feveral  months,  and  fent  detachments 
to  Port- Royal,  and  the  Twelve  Apoftles ; a 
conliderable  number  were  alfo  embarked  on 
board  the  men  of  war,  to  ferve  as  marines ; 
and  they  were  afterwards  quartered  on  the 
'‘Pallifadest  where  temporary  barracks  were 
credted.  The  name  of  Pallifades  is  given  to 
a long  fand-bank,  which  fcparates  the  har- 
bour of  Kingfton  from  the  fea.  The  fitua- 
tion  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Fort- 
Augufta.  In  the  year  they  loft  by  deaths 
i-iith;  by  difcharged  men  2-iiths;  and 
by  both  3-iiths.  This  lofs  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  great,  as  they  were  in  healthy  quar- 
ters ; but  the  men  collected  from  the  paro- 
chial barracks  were  fickly  and  worn  out,  and 
increafed  both  the  number  of  dead  and  dif- 
charged, but  particularly  the  laft ; add  to  this, 
the  recruits  that  compofed  one  half  of  the 
regiment  were  not  good  men,  as  muft  be  the 
cafe  towards  the  end  of  a war. 
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III,  LXIir,  LXIV,  and  LXXI 
REGIMENTS. 

Thefe  regiments,  or  rather  the  remains  of 

them,  arrived  from  Charleftown,  South 

% 

Carolina,  in  January  1783  : they  amounted 
in  all  to  about  800  men. 

t 

The  3d  and  63d  regiments  were  quartered 
at  Fort  Augufta.  In  eight  months  there 
died  of  the  3d  1-2 3th.  They  arrived  fickly, 
and  many  of  the  men 'were  worn  out  by  the 
fevers,  under  which  they  had  laboured  in 
South  Carolina.  The  lick  varied  from  i-5th 
to  I -29th;  they  arrived  with  the  former 
number,  and  when  they  left  the  fort  they  had 
nearly  the  fame  proportion,  in  confequence  of 
the  fea  rifing  to  an  unufual  height,  overflow- 
ing the  fort,  and  leaving  flagnant  water  to 
putrefy,  which  produced  many  fevers  both 
in  this  regiment,  and  in  the  63d. 

The  63d  regiment  arrived  flckly;  they  had 
2-,7th  on  the  fick  lift.  The  deaths  in  eight 
months  were  i-ioth  nearly.  The  fick  aftcf 
a Ihort  time  fell  to  i-i3th,  and  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  number,  till  raifed  by  the  inunda- 
tion above  mentioned. 
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The  64th  regiment  was  quartered  at 
Port-Royal,  and  in  eight  months  time  loft  . 
by  deaths  i -123th.  The  fick  varied  from 
I -8th  to  i-i6th.  Port-Royal  ftands  upon  a 
bank  of  fand,  in  the  fame  way  that  Fort- 
Augufta  does,  and  is  a healthy  quarter  it 
would  be  more  fo,  if  the  town  were  kept 
cleaner,  and  if  there  were  ffewer  fhops  in  it, 
that  retailed  fpirituous  liquors. 

. The  71ft  regiment  was  quartered  at  the 
Twelve  Apoftles,  which  is  lituated  upon  a 
rock,  and  is  alfo  an  healthy  quarter.  In 
eight  months  the  deaths  were  i-65th;  and 
the  fick  varied  from  2-9 ths  to  i-yth. 


AN  average  of  the  number  of  fick  during 
three  years  and  an  half,  in  which  are  included 
the  convalefcents,  gives  i~3d  of  the  army 
unfit  for  fervice,  at  the  time  of  the  ereateft 
ficknefs,  and  i-Sth,  at  the  time  of  the  Icaft 
ficknefs.  The  average  of  deaths  annually 
upon  the  whole,  is  nearly  one  in  four, 
and  of  difeharged  men  about  one  in  eight, 

which 
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which  together  make  the  lofs  3-8ths  of  the 
whole. 

In  lefs  than  four  years,  there  died  in  the 
illand  of  Jamaica  3,500  men  3 thofe  that  were 
difcharged  amounted  to  one  half  of  that 
number,  which  make  in  all  5,250  men,  loft 
to  the  fervice  in  that  ftiort  period  of  time, 
from  the  climate  and  other  caufes  of  morta- 
lity, without  a man  dying  by  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  mifehievous  effedts  of  fending  new- 
raifed  men  to  the  Weft  Indies,  are  exemplified 
-in,  the  ftrongeft  manner,  in  all  the  young 
regiments.  .The  mortality  has  like  wife  been 
greatly  increafed  on  many  occafions,  by  the 
troops  leaving  England  at  an  improper  feafon, 
and  arriving  in  the  Weft  Indies  at  the  lickly 
time  of  the  year.  But  what  has  the  greateft 
influence,  of  all  the  circumftances  that  affedl 
.the  health  of  foldiers  in  thofe  climates,  is  the 
kind  of  quarters  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Kingfton  and  Up-Park  are  both  bad  quarters; 
and  Rock-Fort,  from  the  fwampy  ground  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  on  which  it  ftands,  is 
ftill  worfe.  Spanifli  Town  is  better  than 
Kingfton,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Fort-Au- 
gufta  or  Stoney-Hill ; indeed  thefe  two  laft 
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quarters  would  not  be  reckoned  unhealthy,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Similar  htuations  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Jamaica,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  in  molf,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
Weft  India  iflands.  The  fituations  are  of 
two  kinds  j dry  fand-banks,  furrounded  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  fea,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  noxious  winds  blowing  from  fwamps 
and  marftiesj  and  elevated  ftations  in  the 
mountains.  In  places  fo  circumftanced,  the 
effedts  of  ^he  remittent  fever  are  fcarcely  felt. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  fuppoft- 
tion,  that  quarters  had -been  provided  for  the 
troops  in  fuch  fituations,  of  5,250  men  loft 
to  the  fervice,  there  would  have  remained,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  and  an  half,  3,500  fit 
for  duty,  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  placed 
at  Stoney-Hill,  and  to  have  fuffered  the  great- 
eft  lofles  that  have  happened  in  that  quarter. 

No  attendance  or  care  of  the  fick  can  coun- 
terbalance the  ill  effedls,  arifing  from  the 
quarters  in  which  the  troops  have  hitherto 
been  placed.  By  profeflional  fidil,  and  dili- 
gence, the  life  of  the  individual  may  often  in- 
deed be  preferved,  but  the foldier  is  loft  to  his 
country:  and  the  national  purpofes,  for  which 
he  is  conveyed  into  thofe  diftant  provinces,  are 
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as  effecflually  fruftrated  by  the  ruin  of  his 
health,  as  they  would  be  by  his  death.  Our 
humanity  alone  is  not  interefted  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  though  furely  the  objed:  well  deferves 
that  it  fhould;  but  the  fafety.  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  faving  of  enormous  fums  to 
government.  If  the  troops,  fent  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  iflands,  die  as  we  have  feen  them, 
the  mother  country  cannot  long  fupply, 
during  a war,  fuch  an  inceflant  drain:  befides, 
the  mortality  is  fometimes  fo  great  and  fpeedy, 
that  a fufficient  interval  is  not  left  to  make 
known  the  want  of  men,  and  receive  fupplies 
in  proper  time.  In  April  1782,  when  Ja- 
maica was  expeded  to  be  attacked,  though 
upwards  of  7,000  men  had  been  fent  there  in 
the  three  preceding  years,  there  were  not 
above  2,000  men  fit  for  duty. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  another 
advantage,  and  not  an  inconfiderable  one, 
that  would  refult  from  placing  the  troops  in 
the  healthy  quarters  mentioned  above.  The 
nation  would  at  all  times  have  a body  of  fea- 
foned  men  in  the  Weft  Indies,  vyhich  in 
military  operations  either  offcnfive  or  defen- 
five,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  would  he 
of  more  value  than  twice  the  number  of  the 

beft 
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beft  troops,  that  could  be  fent  from  Europe. 
Such  an  object  muft  be  of  confequence,  as 
the  Weft  Indies  have  been  a principal  fcene  of 
! adion  in  the  two  laft  wars,  and  are  likely  to 
become  fo  again  in  any  fubfequent  war. 

To  conclude,  the  intereft  of  government, 
the  fafety  of  our  Weft  India  pofleffions,  and 
! the  calls  of  humanity,  .are  all  equally  con- 
cerned, in  providing  quarters  for  the  troops 
• in  healthy  fituations.  That  fuch  are  to  be 
found  in  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  is  proved  by 
full  and  repeated  experience;  and  there  is  this 
farther  to  be  faid  in  their  recommendation, 
that  they  are  in  general  favourably  circum- 
i ftanced  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Stoney 
I Hill,  of  which  mention  has  fo  often  been 
made,  was  deemed  by  Sir  John  Dalling,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  both  officers  highly 
diftinguiflied  for  their  military  knowledge,' 
a moft  advantageous  poft  for  the  defence  of 
the  illand^. 

' * See  note  D in  the  Appendix,. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Fevers. 

^ i ^HE  fevers,  that  prevail  in  Jamaica,  are 
either  of  the  intermittent,  or  remittent 
kind.  Of  the  former  there  are  tertians,  quar- 
tans, and  quotidians,  in  all  the  various  forms 
they  occafionally  alTume.'  The  remittent  fe- 
vers are  both  the  moft  frequent,  and  moft 
fatal.  There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  con- 
nedlion  between  them;  the  intermittent  often 
running  into  the  remittent;  and  the  remittent 
fometimes  terminating  in  an  intermittent.  It 
would  feem  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
fame  caufe,  ad:ing  with  greater  or  lefs  force 
at  different  times ; for,  in  the  more  healthy 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  fevers  are  chiefly 
intermittent,  and  in  the  moft  unhealthy,  re- 
mittent. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  I.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  'Remittent 

Fever, 

PERSONS  at  all  times  of  life,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  are  fubjedf  to  the  remittent 
fever.  It  attacks,  however,  men  oftener 
than  women ; young  children,  till  they  reach 
their  third  or  fourth  year,  are  not  fo  liable 
to  it  as  afterwards ; and  old  people  are  like- 
wife  lefs  fubje<ft  to  it.  This,  probably,  is 
not  owing  fo  much  to  there  being  any  thing 
cither  in  age  or  fex  that  relifts  the  fever,  as 
to  perfons  of  the  above  defcription  being  lefs 
expofed  to  the  caufes  of  it.  It  is  both  moft 
violent  and  moft  fatal,  in  thofe  who  are  lately 
, arrived  in  the  ifland,  and  they  are  at  their  firft 
coming  more  fubjedt  to  it  than  afterwards. 

The  ufual  manner  in  which  it  fhews  itfelf 
is  as  follows.  There  is  uneafinefs  with  lan- 
guor, followed  by  a fenfe  of  chillinefs  or  cold 
ihiverings,  which  are  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  particularly  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  forehead  ; head-ach,  great  lofs  of  fircngth, 
licknefs  at  ftomach,  and  frequently  violent  ' 
Vomiting.  Phlegm,  or  what  was  eaten  at 

the 
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the  laft  meal  unchanged,  is  firft  brought  up, 
and  afterwards  bile,  yellow,  or  greenifh. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  and  at  firft  final  1 j it 
foon  becomes  full  but  is  feldom  hard.  There 
is  not  unfrequently  much  pain  in  the  fmall  of 
the  back,  or  a fenfe  of  forenefs  in  fome  of  the 
limbs,  which  is  fometimes  diffufed  all  over 
the  body,  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  and  bruifed. 
Reftlefihefs,  great  anxiety,  oppreflion  at  the 
breaft,  and  frequent  fighings,  are  common 
fymptoms,  and  fometimes  rife  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  the  fick  appear  to  labour  greatly 
in, their  breathing.  There  is  not  however 
any  difficulty  in  diflinguifliing  thofe  fymptoms, 
from  laborious  refpiration  depending  upon  a 
local  affedlion  of  the  lungs.  In  the  latter  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  uniform ; whereas  in 
the  former,  both  the  expirations  and  infpira- 
tions  will  for  two  or  three  times  together  be 
natural  and  eafy,  and  immediately  after  be- 
come laborious  and  unequal,  and  fo  on  alter- 
nately. The  vomiting  is  fometimes  conftant 
and  violent,  efpecially  in  the  worfi:  kind  of 
the  difeafe;  and  the  blood  being  frequently 
in  a difiblved  flate,  is  forced  into  the  flomach,  ' 
and  thrown  up,  forming  what  has  .been  called 
by  the  Spaniards  the  black  ’vomit*  The  blood 
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is  laid  fometimes  to  tinge  the  urine  and  faliva, 
and  even  to  illue  from  the  pores  of  the  fkin ; 
none  of  which  appearances  I have  ever  feen; 
though  in  the  mod;  unhealthy  parts  of  tropical 
climates,  when  difeafes  are  aggravated  by  the 
fatigue  and  hardlliips  attending  troops  on 
a(ftual  fervice,  they  are  reported  to  occur,  and 
not  unfrequently.  As  the  heat  increafes  the 
face  gets  flufhed,"the  fenfcs  are  more  arfefted, 
and  the,  patient  often  becomes  either  wild 
and  delirious,  or  drowfy  and  lethargic.  Thefe 
fymptoms,  after  a time,  are  fucceeded  by  a 
fweat,  which  is  often  profufe,  • and  gradually 
procures  an  abatement  of  the  fever. 

The  length  of  the  lit  varies  confiderably. 
It  fometimes  terminates  in  fix.  or  fcven  hours, 
though  its  duration  is  more  commonly  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  fome  in- 
ftances  it  extends  even  to  thirty-fix  and  forty- 
eight  hours;  and  I faw  one  example  of  it 
continuing  three  complete  days,  without  any 
marks  of  remifiion.  The  feveral  llages  of  the 
fit,  known  under  the  names  of,  the  cold,  the 
hot,  and  the  Iweating,  vary  likewife  confi- 
derably in  their  duration.  The  cold  Rage  is 
generally  very  flight,  and  often  there  is  none 
at  all,  which  I believe  in  fome  meafure  is 
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owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate ; for,  I ob- 
ferved  that  the  rigors  and  fhiverings  were 
more  confiderable  in  the  cold,  than  in  the  hot 
months.  I have,  however,  in  a few  in  fiances, 
feen  the  cold  fit  lafl  above  half  an  hour,  with 
fevere  rigors  all  over  the  body.  The  hot 
flage  conflitutes  by  much  the  longefl  part  of 
the  paroxyfm,  and  is  generally  terminated  by  a 
fweat.  This  is  nqt  however  always  the  cafe, 
for  the  fever  fometimes,,  remits  gradually, 
without  any  fenfible  increafe  in  the  perfpi- 
ration : nor  is  every  fweat  that  occurs  during 
the  hot  fit,  even  though  profufe,  critical  as  to 
a remiffion ; for,  a great,  perfpiration  will 
fometimes  continue  one  or  more  houjs,  and 
go  off  without  at  all  relieving  the  fymptoms. 

The  tongue  is  at  firfl  white,  and’  if  the, 
fever  be  violent,  and  confifl  of  two  or  three 
fits,  it  grows  brown  and  dry,  and  even  becomes 
chopt.  The  thirfl  is  commonly  great, 
though  in  feme  cafes  it  is  not  increafed.  The 
urine  is  little  changed  by  the  fever,  being 
always  high-coloured  in  . warm  climates. 
With  the  fluflnng  of  the  face,  the  eye  often 
becomes  muddy,  and  even  red,  as  if  inflamed; 
and  this  appearance  keeps  pace  with  tlie  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  paroxyfm,  the  rednefs  being 
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greateft  when  the  fever  is  higheft,  and  gradu- 
ally decrealing  as  the  remiflion  takes  place. 

Hitherto  the  difference  between  the  fever 
of  this  ifland,  and  thofe  occurring  in  other 
countries,  is  not  very  confiderable ; but  the 
•fudden  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms,  as  ap- 
pears in  an  immediate  and  almoft  total  lofs  of 
ftrength,  a great  degree  of  fl:upor,and  even  total 
infenfibility,  followed  by  convulfive  ftartings 
of  the  tendons  and  death,  marks  an  extreme 
degree  of  violence,  fuch  as  is  rarely  obferved 
in  the  fevers  of  other  countries  at  fo  early  a 
period;  for,  all  thofe  fymptoms  will  fome- 
times  happen  during  the  firfl  paroxyfm,  and 
even  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours.  One  of 
the  word:  fymptoms,  which  frequently  oc- 
curs, is  inceffant  retching  or  vomiting,  with 
great  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  It  not 
only  harraffes  and  weakens  the  patient,  but 
by  rendering  it  impoffible  to  make  ufe  of  any 
medicine,  either  for  the  imme’diate  relief  of  the 
fever,  or  to  prevent  a fubfequent  paroxyfm, 
is  attended  with  the  moft  imminent  dangfef. 

The  remiffions  vary  much  in  their  dura- 
tion ; fome  do  not  lad  longer  than  one  or 
two  hours,  though  more  commonly  they 
continue  ten  or  fifteen-,  and  fometiraes  thirty, 
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and  even  thirty-fix  hours.  The  fever  in  fome 
cafes  affumes  the  quotidian  type,  and  has  an 
exacerbation  every  day  at  nearly  the  fame 
hour  ; but  generally  it  obferves  no  regularity 
in  the  times,  either  of  accefs,  or  remiffion. 
The  remillions  are  more  or  lefs  complete ; 
fometimes  they  amount  almoft  to  an  inter- 
miffion,  though  much  more  generally  there  is 
only  an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
pulfe  becomes  flower,  the  fkin  cooler,  and  the 
head-ach,  reftleflhefs,  and  ficknefs  diminifli, 
or  go  entirely  off.  Yet  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  remiffion  is  not  fo  ftrongly  marked, 
and  is  only  to  be  dffiingujffied  by  an  abate- 
ment of  the  head-ach  and  reftleflhefs,  with 
fome  diminution  of  the  quicknefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  of  the  heat  of  the  fkin.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  heat  of  the  fkin,  the  feel  of  the  fick 
perfon’s  hand  is  not  to  be  trufted  to  j for,  the 
perfpiration  rifing  freely  in  vapour  from  every 
pore,  gives  a coolnefs  to  the  hand,  which  . 
would  lead  to  an  erroneous  opinion.  The 
feel  of  the  cheek,  and  particularly  the  fore- 
head, is  what  beft  marks  the  degree  of  febrile 
jheat. 

• The  fleep,  during  the  remiffion,  is  diflurb- 
ed,  and  procures  but  little  refrefl^ment. 
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The  fccond  fit  is  always  more  fevere  than 
the  firfi:,  if  nothing  has  been  done  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  fever.  It  is  commonly 
without  any  cold  flage,  or  even  fenfe  of  chil- 
linefs.  All  the  fymptoms  run  higher;  the 
ikin  is  hotter,  the  pulfe  quicker,  the  head- 
ach  greater,  the  fenfes  more  _ confufed,  the 
third:  often  intenfe,  and  a deliriujn  or  coi7ia 
come  on  more  quickly  and  with  greater  ' 
violence,  and  fometimes  terminate  in  convul- 
fions  and  death. 

As  the  delirium  approaches,  the  eyes  look 
wild,  the  voice  becomes  quick,  and  it  changes 
from  the  natural  tone  to  a Iharper ; there  is 
alfo  extreme  eagernefs  in  every  motion,  with 
' an  incefiTant  tumbling,  and  change  of  pofture. 
Wild  imaginations  of  impending  danger,  of 
dreaded  evils,  or  of  important  bufmefs  calling 
for  immediate  execution,  feize  the  unhappy, 
fufferers,  and  impel  them  to  efforts^  and  ex- 
ertions equally  violent  and  fudden.  Reftraint, 
though  neceflary,  renders  them  outrageous, 
they  tremble  all  over,  and  are  Ihook  with 
frequent  momentary  convulfions.  From  this 
date  of  exceflive  agitation,  in  which  tha 
recollection  of  perfons  and  of  things  is  equally 
confounded,  the  fick  gradually  ijnk  into  a 
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ftupor.  Articulation  becomes  difficult,  the 
voice  faulters,  and  inftead  of  fpcech  there  is 
only  a muttering ; they  cannot  be  roufed  to 
give  an  anfwer,  and  the  convulhve  tremors 
and  ftartings  ftill  continue.  With  all  thefe 
fymptoms,  and  udth  the  pulfe  beating  up- 
Vv^ards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  in  a 
minute,  the  fever  will  fometimes  remit,  the 
patijpnt  recover  his  fenfes,  and  if  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  remiffion,  life  may  often  be 
preferved. 

. ' The  fick  fometimes  fink  into  a lethargic 
ftate,  without  any  previous  delirium.  They 
are  roufed  with  difficulty,  and  can  only  give 
an  anfwer  to  the  limplefi:  qiieftions,  after 
which  they  immediately  fall  again  into  a ftate 
of  infenlibility.  They  can  give  no  account 
of  their  feelings,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  feized ; and  in  general  have  not 
the  fmalleft  recolledlion,  not  even  as  of  a 
dream,  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  that  has  been 
before  them,  while  in  that  fituation. 

It  is  however  to  J)e  obferved,  that  though 
both  delirium  and  coma  are  frequent  occur- 
rences, they  are  not  effential  to  the  fever, 
which  often  exifts  in  all  its  violence,  and 
'proves  quickly  fatal,  without  the  fenfes  being* 
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materially  afFe£led.  There  is  indeed  a way  in, 
which  the  fever  terminates  fatally,  and  that 
often  without  railing  even  a fufpicion  of 
danger.  The  violence  of  the  fit  begins  gra- 
dually to  abate,  the  fkin  grows  cooler,  the 
pulfe  flower,  and  the  fenfes,  if  difordered,  be- 
come more  clear  and  diftindl.  Thefe  are 
flattering  fymptoms,  and  in  fuch  a fituation 
<i'’’nger  is  fcarcely  apprehended ; yet,  if  the 
ftrength  be  gone,  if  the  countenance  be  lan- 
guid and  funk,  if  there  be  a total  indifference 
to  food  or  nourifhment,  even  though  not 
•rejedted,  and  an  averfion  to  every  exertion 
even  the  fmalleft  either  of  the  mind  or  body, 
and  if  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  be- 
comes flower  is  alfo  weaker,  though  the 
patient  complain  of  nothing,  he  is  faff  ap- 
proaching to  his  end,  and  dies  in^a  few  hours; 
his  pulfe 'all  the  time  indicating  no  danger,  till 
excited  by  the  pangs  of  death.  When  the 
recolledlion  is  tolerably  diflindl,  which  it  often 
is,  the  patient  is  frequently  the  firft  to  give 
notice  of  the  approaching  danger,  from  cer- 
tain fenfations  of  internal  weaknels  which  he 
feels.  When  fuch  a termination  happens,  it 
is  commonly  after  the  fecond  or  third  fit, 
particularly  when  the  difeafe  is  very  violent, 
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and  affedls  thofe,  who  are  lately  arrived  in 
the  illand. 

When  the  fever  is  thus  fevere,  a fymptom 
often  occurs,  which  has  given  a name  to  the 
difeafe,  as  if  a diftind;  one;  I mean  a yellow- 
nefs  of  the  eyes  and  fkin,  from  which  it  has 
.been  called  yellow  fever.  This  happens 
chiefly  to  new  comers,  their  fevers  being  the 
worft  ; but.it  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  it 
appears  fometimes  in  the  natives,  and  in  thofe 
who  have  refided  feveral  years  in  the  ifland. 

It  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a jaundice 
to  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever.  I call  it 
jaundice,  becaufe  in  no  refped  did  the  yellow- 
nefs  appear  to  differ  from  that,  which  ufually, 
accompanies  that  difeafe.  It  is  firfl;  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  eyes,  and  next  tinges  the  neck  ' 
and  flioulders,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body. 
The  urine  is  alfo  of  a very  deep  colour,  and 
flains  linen  rag  yellow,  like  to  that  of  a per- 
fon  in  the  jaundice.  There  appeared  no  rea« 
fon  for  fufpedling  a diflblution  of  the  blood  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  yellownefs,  for  it  hap- 
pened frequently  when  no  marks  of  fuch  dif- 
folution  were  to  be  found ; and  when  they 
were  prefent,  they  were  not  neceflarily  ac- 
companied with  a yellownefs  of  the  fkin^. 

They 
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They  never  indeed  occurred  to  me  together, 
from  which  I would  not  infer  that  they  never 
are  combined,  but  only  that  they  are  not 
connedled  as  caufe  and  elTed:.  The  fever  was 
always  violent,  and  generally  accompanied 
with  great  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ex- 
tending over  the  epigaftric  region,  and  with 
fevere  retchings.  It  was  charadterifed  by  the 
ufual  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  and  had 
no  peculiar  fymptom,  except  the  yellownefs, 
to  in  title  it  to  be  conlidered  as  a diflindt 
difeafe.  * , 

. This  change  of  colour  in  the  flcin,  though 
moft  common  in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  is  not  confined  to  them,  being  fre- 
quently obferved  in  other  warm  climates. 
There  are  inftances  of  jaundice  accompanying 
the  fits  of  intermittent  fevers  in  England,  and 
I have  feen  two  examples  of  yellownefs,  or 
jaundice  in  the  hofpital  or  jail  fever  The 
yellownefs  in  the  yellow  fever  appears  fome- 
times  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  fit,  though 
more  commonly  after  the  fecond  or  third; 

^ and  the  unexpedled  and  fatal  termination  of 
the  fever,  mentioned  above,  happens  both 

* Haller,  Opera  Minora,  vol.  III.  p.  374,  deferibes 
an  epidernic  fever  in  whi(ih  the  body  turned  yellow. 
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when  this  fymptom  is  prefent,  and  when  It 
is  not.  I will  not  attempt  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  it  at  prefent,  meaning  to  confine 
myfelf  to  a plain  narration  of  fadts,  and  to 
referve  for  another  place  whatever  relates  to 
matter  of  opinion  or  conjedture. 

If  the  patient  fhould  furvive  even  a third  or 
a- fourth  fit,  he  remains  ahnoft  totally  deprived 
' of  firength,  and  frequently  has  ftill  other, 
evils  awaiting  him,  as  an  attack  of  dyfentery; 
which  often  proves  fatal  to  fuch  as  have  been 
previoufly  reduced  by  the  fever.  It-  ought 
indeed  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  bowels  to  be  affedted  with 
griping  or  purging,  accompanied  with  dyfen- 
teric  ftools,  during  the  fever.  This  combi- 
nation of  dyfentery  and  fever  would  fee'm  to 
depend  upon  fomething  in  the  feafon,  for  in 
one  year  it  fhall-be  very  common,  and' not  fo 
in  another.  At  all  times,  however,  the^  fe*; 
ver  if  negledted,  or  ill  treated,  is  apt  to  ter-r 
minate  in  dyfentery,  efpecially  in  foldiers.  - 

Convalefcents  are  fubjedl  to  relapfes,  which 
happen  often  in  this  fever,  and  are  no  lefs  dan- 
gerous than  the  firfi:  attack.  They  are  moft 
frequent  during  the  fickly  feafon,'  and  are 
readily  produced  by  fatigue,  expofure  to/the 
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heat  of  the  fun,  or  any  irregularity.  Sometimes 
they  recur  at  various  intervals,  as  fix  or  feven 
days,  fifteen  or  fixteen,  or  twenty-five  and 
thirty  days;  and  this  for  a long  time  together, 
but  without  any  great  exacflnefs  in  their  pe- 
riods; and  each  return  commonly  confifts  of 
one,  two,  or  more  fits  of  the  fever.  Under 
fuch  circumftances  the  difeafe  often  produces 
dropfy,  and  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
the  liver  or  fpleen,  which  in  many  infiances 
terminate  in  death. 

The  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  degree 
of  danger,  fuch  as  above  defcribed,  take  place 
chiefiy,  in  thofe  who  are  but  lately  arrived  in 
tropical  climates,  and  during  the  mofi  fickly 
feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  natives,  and  thofe 
who  have  refided  fome  time  in  the  ifland,  the 
^ fever  is  by  no  means  fo  formidable,  being 
neither  fo  violent  in  its  onfet,  nor  fo  rapid  in 
its  progrefs.  It  often  begins  in  flight  feverifli 
fits,  one  or  two  of  which  (hall  pafs,  and  the 
patient  pay  little  regard  to  them;  yet  a third 
or  fourth  fhall  not  be  much  flioft  of  the  vio- 
lence of  fymptoms  already  defcribed.  It 
fometimes  begins  as  a regular  intermittent, 
and  is  changed  into  a remittent,  by  the  fits 
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gradually  getting  longer,  and  running  into 
one  another. 

Though  the  fever  be  more  gradual  in  its 
approaches  in  the  natives  and  old  inhabitants, 
yet  when  it  rifes  to  a great  height,  they  are 
longer  in  recovering  their  ftrength,  and  in 
getting  the  better  of  the  other  ill  confequences 
of  the  difeafe,  than  even  new-comers.  They 
are  likewife  more  liable^  to  relapfes  at  various 
intervals,  as  two  or  three  weeks,  or  as  many 
months;  but  they  are  not  fo  violent  as  in  new- 
comers. They  confift  ufually  of  one  or  two 
fits  of  fever,  accompanied  with  ficknefs, 
retching,  and  frequently  a copious  difcharge 
of  bile ; from  whence  fuch  patients  are  com- 
monly faid  to  be  bilious,  the  bile  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  The 
attacks  are  generally  preceded  by  lofs  Of  ap- 
petite, indigeftion,  and  flatulence  in  the  flo- 
mach  and  bowels.  In  the  intervals  they 
fometimes  enjoy  tolerable  health,  even  for 
years  together;  more  commonly,  however, 
repeated  attacks  gradually  weaken  the  powers 
of  digeftion  in  the  fto'mach,  and  occafion  a 
remarkable  lofs  of  flefh  and  flrength.  The 
complexion  grows  pale,  fallow,  and  even  of 
a lemon-colour,  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
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are  clearer  than  common.  In  this  fituation 
one  fit,  more  violent  than  the  others,  fhall 
perhaps  put  an  end  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
patient’s  life  and  the  difeafe.  Such  is  the 
ufual  manner,  in  which  the  difeafe  proves 
fatal  in  the  natives,  and  old  inhabitants  ; yet 
both  in  them,  and  in  new-comers,  it  often 
admits  of  a fpeedy  folution  after  two  or  three 
fits,  and  the  patient  foon  recovers  compleatly 
his  ordinary  health. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  fever  fome- 
times  appears  in  a very  flight  way,  with 
languor,  lofs  of  appetite,  fome  degree  of 
head-ach,  diflurbed  fleep,  and  ,whitenefs  of 
the  tongue,  the  patient  being  able  all  the 
while  to  go  about  his  ufual  employment.  In 
fymptoms  fo  moderate  the  prefence  of  a fever 
is  hardly  acknowledged,  through  the  readinefs 
with  which  they  rife  into  a fevere  difeafe,  on 
the  leaf!  irregularity,  or  any  anxiety  or  diftrefs 
of  mind,  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  nature. 

To  flight  feverifh  fymptoms,  are  fometimes 
fuperadded,  fmall  painful  tumours  in  the 
fkin,  called  cat-botls.  > They  appear  to  be 
fmall  carbuncles.  There  is  firft  a pain  felt  in 
the  fkin,  efpecially  on  being  touched,  which 
is  foon  followed  by  a flight  fwelling  not  unlike 

a common 
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a common  pimple.  They  are  fometimes  as 
large  as  a nutmeg,  and  are  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, efpecially  if  fqueezed,  or  near  a joint 
where  there  is  much  motion.  They  do  not 
fuppurate,  but  form  a kind  of  core,  which  is 
difcharged  by  one  or  morer  holes  from  the 
fmall  tumour.  Any  violence  offered  to  them, 
fuch  as  attempting  to  fqueeze  the  matter  out 
of.  them  as  in  a common  pimple,  produces 
great  fwelling  and  pain  in  the  furrounding 
parts.  They  are  confidered  as  favourable 
fymptoms,  being  fuppofed  to  prevent  a fever. 
That  however  did  not  appear  to  be  true,  for 
there  were  many  inftances'of  perfons  being 
troubled  with  them  for  fome  time,  and  yet^ 
having  a fever  before  they  got  rid  of  them. 
The  fever  in  fuch  cafes  was  not  of  the  mofl 
violent  kind,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  fmall  boils.  What  might, 
with  more  certainty  be  inferred  from  their 
prefence  was,  there  being  a difpofition  to 
fever  in  the  conftitution  for  the  time.  Like 
the  affedlion  of  the  bowels,  they  were  in  one 
feafon  more  prevalent  than  in  another. 

After  dcfcribing  the  more  ufual  appear- 
ances of  the  fever,  it  will  not  be  improper 

to 
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to  give  fome  account  of  thofe,  that,  were 
i more  uncommon. 

: 'In  fome  cafes  the  fever  begins  with  fits, 

like  thofe  that  happen  to  children  at  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall  pox  j and  it  was  only  in 
children  that  I faw  this  fymptom,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  always  confined  to  them.  It 
began,  in  an  officer,  on  the  expedition  to  the 
‘ Spanifh  main,  with  a fainting  fit.  The  jail 
' fever  has  likewife  been  obfcrved  to  begin 
i with  fits  in  children.  This  fymptom  in 
children,  has  often  given  occafion  to  fufpedi 
worms  for  the  caufe'of  the  difeafe,  which  has 
led  to  a ‘dangerous  treatment:  ,fgr  what  is 
! proper  to  expel  worms  will  do  no^good,  but 
I on  the  contrary  harm,  in  the  remittent  fever* 
I There  is  fometimes  a great  coldnefs,  with 
j a fenfe  of  forenefs,  in  a particular  part,  as  the 
I thighs,  during  the  hot  fit  of  the  fever,  while 
I every  other  part  is  parched  with  heat.  Such 
difagreeable  fenfations  increafe  greatly  the 
febrile  anxiety,  and  relflefinefs. 

An  excruciating  pain  is  fometimes  fixed  in 
one  part,  and  follows  the  fever  in  its  increafe 
and'  abatement,  and  after  fome  continuance 
' the  part  mortifies.  I have  feen  this  in  the 
\,fcrotum,  where  1 believe  it  always  proves 
6 mortal; 

i 
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mortal  j and  alfo  in  the  foot,  where  it  was 
accompanied  with  a difagreeable  fehfe  of 
coldnefs,  and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a toe. 

In  two  or  three  in  fiances  the  fick  com- 
plained of  a fenfe  of'  numbnefs,  proceeding 

t 

fometimes  from  the  head,  and  fometimes 
from  the  flomach,  which  diffufed  itfelf  all 
over  the  body,  and  occafioned  an  extreme 
alarm  while  it  continued. 

Among  the  fymptoms,  which  more  rarely 
occur,  may  be  mentioned  the  tetanus y and  an 
effufion  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  ^fie  brain. 
The  tetanus  is  of  two  kinds,  one  where  it  is  an 
original  difeafe,  another  where  it  is  merely  a 
fymptom  of  the  fever. , It  is  the  latter  only  of 
which  I am  to  take  notice.  The  examples 
of  it,  which  fell  under  my  obfeiVation,  were 
'few;  in  one  it  came  after  the  fever  was  com- 
pleatly  formed,  in  another  it  appeared  as  foon 
as  the  fever.  The  jaw  was  locked,  and  all 
the  joints  were  rigid,  fo  that  the.  patient 
placed  on  his  feet  was  as  motionlefs  as  a 
ftatuc.  The  contraftions  of  the  mufcles  are 
not  equal  and  uniform  at  all  times,  for  though 
they  are  never  relaxed,  there  are  fits  of 
greater  and  lefs  contradlioh,  and  in  the  former 
there  is  much  pain.  The  fkin  is  hot,  the. 

pulfe 
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pulfe  quick,  and  the  tongue  white,  when  it 
can  be  feen;  there  is  alfo  much  pain  at  the' 
pit  of  the  flomach,  fome  degree  of  ftupof, 
and  profufe  fweats,  particularly  about ‘'the 
face. 

In  one  inftance  of  fever,  which  began  in 
the,  ufual  .manner,  except  that  the  head-ach 
was  greater  than  common,  and  appeared  to 
be  owing  to  expofure  to  the  fun  without  any 
covering  to  the  head,  after  two  or  three  ex- 
acerbations a ftupor  fcized  the  patient;  the 
pupil  became  dilated,  and  was’almoft  infenfible 
to  the  impreffion  of  light;  he  rolled  his  head 
about  much,  and  often  put  his  hand  to  it, 
with  frequent  meanings.  His  pulfe  was 
about  90  in  a minute,  and  feeble.  He  re- 
mained feveral  days  in  this  ftate  before  he 
died.  The  body  was  examined,  and  there 
was  found  about  fix  ounces  of  limpid  feriun 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  vifcera  ' 
of  the  thorax,  and  abdomen,  were  in  a natu- 
ral Hate.  ■ ^ ' 

Befides  the  fymptoms  which  more  rarely 
occur  during  the  fever,  there  are  fome  that 
follow  it,  that  deferve  to  be  mentioned, 
though  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with. 
Parotids,  or  fwellings  and  fuppurations  of  the 
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parotid  glands,  are  fometimes  a confequence 
of  the  fever;  as  .are  aifo  abfcelTes  near  the 
anus,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
.numbnefs  is  at  times  felt  in  the  arms,  for  a 
week  or  two  after  the  fever;  and  fometimes 
flying  pains  ail  over  the  body,  like  thofe  from 
.rheumatifm.  There  are  not  wanting  examples 
even  of  the  tafte,  and  fmell,  being  greatly 
impaired,  and  remaining  fo,for  fevcral  months. 
In  fome  cafes,  after  a violent  attack  of  fever, 
lo  much  debility  both  of  mind  and  body  has 
remained,  that  the  flighted:  caufes  would 
excite  a fit  of  crying,  and  every  exertion  of 
the  mind  was  accompanied  with  diftreffing 
agitation.  Thofe  fo  aflfedted  were  faid  to  be 
?iervous. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be 
many  more  Angular,  and  uncommon  fymp- 
tonis  pf  the  fever,  than  thofe  which  have 
•fallen- under  my  obfervation;  yet  the  fources, 
from  which  I derived  my  experience,  mufl 
be  allowed  to  have  been  of  the  mofl:  ample 
nature,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  four 
months,  while  I remained  with  the  army  in 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
military  hofpitals  there. 
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It  is  matter  of  fome  confolation,  in  the 
hiftory  of  fo  grievous  a difeafe,  to  be  able  to 
fay  with  certainty,  that  it  is  not  infedious. 
In  the  military  hofpitals,  the  fick  admitted 
• with  fevers  were  above  three  quarters  of  the 
’ whole,  and  they  were  often  much  crowded 
1 together,  yet  there  was  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  a man  with  any  other  complaint,  ever 
;t  caught  a fever  in  the  hofpital.  There  was  no 
jiinftance  of  the  yellow  fever  proving  more 
I i infectious,  than  the  fever  in  its  more  ordinar)^ 
jlform,  when  it  was  without  any  change  in  the 
pc  colour  of  the  fkini  It  will  not  be  out  of 
|j{  place  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  time  I was  in 
ij  Jamaica,  I faw  no  inftance  of  the  common 
Ijlholpital  or  jail  fever,  although  many  of  the 
ijimilitary  hofpitals  were  very  confined;  and 
ijlfome  of  the  bell  of  them  confifted  of  a double 
:j{ platform,  on  which  the  fick  were  placed  as 
t-clofe  together  as  they  could  lie.  The  two 
i difeafes  are  eafily  diftinguiihed : the  difpofition 
j‘to  remit,  which  is  conftant  in  the  fever  of 
Jamaica,  whether  with,  or  without  the  yellow 
■ccolour,  and  which  generally  fhews  itfelf  in 
v,;36  or  48  hours,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
^:alone  fufficient  to  difcriminate  it  from  the  jail 
; or  hofpital  fever.  That  difeafe,  on  the  coii- 
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trary,  when  once  formed,  runs  its  courfe 
with  great  uniformity,  and  for  many  days 
together,  there  is  not  the  fmallefi:  appearance  if 
of  exacerbation,  or  remiffion.  The  reafon  j,'. 
why  the  jail  fever  was  not  generated  in  any  of  * 
the  hofpitals  in  Jamaica,  was  very  evident: 
the  houfes  in  the  country  are  all  conftrudled 
fo,  as  to  give  free  admiflion  to  the  air,  wdiich 
the  great  heat  of  the  climate  renders  neceffary. 

In  confequence  of  this  a conftant  perflation  is 
kept  up,  and  the  air  that  is  breathed  by  the 
fick  changes  every  moment,  and  therefore 
never  acquires,  by  flagnation  and  conlinement, 
thofe  noxious  qualities,  which  prove  the 
caufe  of  the  hofpital  fever. 

As  this  fubjefl:  comes  to  be  more  inveflii- 
gated,  I doubt  not  but  it  will  be  found,  that  | 
as  an  hot  climate,  by  rendering  ventilatioa  ji 
pleafant  and  agreeable,  prevents  the  jail  or 
hofpital  fever i fo  a cold  climate,  by  making  j| 
it  neceflary  to  warm  the  air  artificially,  which  ' 
requires  it  to  be  confined  to  a certain  degree,  || 
gives  rife  to  the  jail  or, hofpital  fever;  which  || 
is  not  known  to  proceed  from  any  other  caufe,  ^ 
except  the  human  fpecies  breathing  the  fime  M 
confined  air  for  fome  time'^,  or  from  fuch 

<lj 

* Vid.  Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  III.  p.  345-  ' " ' S 
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articles.of  cloathing  as  retain  the  poifon  thus 
generated.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  generation  of  the  poilbn  is  either 
forwarded,  or  retarded  by  the  heat  or  cold  of 
different  climates,  any  farther  than  as  they 
I may  prove  a caufe  of  the  confinement,  or 
i ventilation  of  the  air,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
lick,  or  of  others  that  happen  to  be  much^ 
crouded  together.  1 i.  • . i.. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Remittent 

Fever, 

Tn  treating  of  the  cure  of  the  remittent 
fever,  I fhall  give  an  account  of  the  remedies, 
jn  the  order  in  which  they  were  adminiftered, 
when  the  fever  had  its  moft  ufual  appearance; 
I fhall  enumerate  afterwards,  the  means  that 
were  found  moft  fuccefsful  in  removing,  or 
palliating  particular  fymptoms ; and  add  a few 
obfervations  on  fome  of  the  remedies,  that 

I 

have  been  either  ftrongly  recommended,  or 
are  in  general  ufe. 

No  difeafe  requires  more  fpeedy  aftiftance, 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  employed, 
depends  in  a great  meafure  on  their  being 
given  early.  The  difeafe  gains  ftrength  by 
repeated  attacks,  and  when  allowed  to  have 
its  courfe,  is  often  fatal.  It  always  greatly 
impairs  the  ftrength,  and  frequently  injures 
materially  the  conftitution.  There  is  no 
regular  progrefs  in  the  fever,  by  going 
through  which,  theriick  are  to  be  reftored  to 

health. 
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health,  and  to  wait  for  any  criji's  \vould  be 
time  irrecoverably  loft  -". 

. If  I fee  a patient  during  the  firft  fit,  I direft 
an  ounce  of  Glauber's  falt-f-,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  bitter  purging--fakj,“  to  be 
diflblved  in  half'  a pint  of  wa'feiV' to  which 
two  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  being 
added,  four  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  folutie>n 
are  given  every  half  hour,  till  it  operate,  or 
be  all  taken.  As  there  is  generally  much 
ficknefs  at  ftomach,  it  is  given  in  fmall  dotes,  - 
left  it  fhould  excite  vomiting.  The  eftential 
I oil  covers  the  tafte  of  the  fait,  and  renders  it 
lefs  offenfive  to  the  ftomach. 

It  is  probably  of  no  great  confequence, 
what  kind  of  purgative  medicine  is  given, 
provided  it  operate  efte<ftually  and  without 
violence.  Soluble  tartar ||,  Rochel  falt§, 
fena,  vitriolated  tartar**  and  rhubarb,-  or 
{ cream  of  tartar  and  rhubarb  may  be  ufed,  if 
» experience  has  Ihewn  that  they  agree  with  a 

* See  Note  E.  in  the  Appendi;:c. 
t Natron  vitriolatiim,  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

J Magnefia  vitriolata,  Pharm.  Lohd.  1788. 

H Kali  tartarifatum,  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

§ Natron  tartarifatum,  Pharm.  Lond,  1788. 

**  Kali  vitriolatum,  Pharnr.  Lond.  1788. 
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particular  conftitution.  The  two  purging  j 

falts  that  were  firfl:  mentioned,  were  generally  i 
preferred  on  account  of  their  certain,  fpeedy,  = 
and  cafy  operation.  Glauber’s  fait  keeps  beft 
in  a warm  climate;  the  bitter  purging  fait 
attracts  moifture  and  deliquefces,  whereby  | 

the  dofe  becomes  uncertain,  and  it  is  preferved  j 
with  difficulty.  :.j  | 

. After  a few  flools  have  been  procured,  the  1 
patient  generally  finds  himfelf  much  eafier,  I 
ajid  a remiffion  often  enfues.  This  is  to  be  j 
carefully  watched  for,  and  immediate  advan-  I 
tage  is  to  be  taken  of  it,  for  adminiftering  tne  • . 
Peruvian  bark.  The  cornmon  dofe  of  this  ] 
medicine  is  a drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  | 
every  fecpnd  hour;  and  as  a general  rule  in^  , 
giving ^it,  this  is  perhaps  the  beft;  but  both  1 
the  quantity  and  intervals  muft  often  bp 
varied,  according  to  circuipftances.  Some^ 
times  the  ftomach  will  neither  bear  fo  large  a> 
dofe,  nor  fo  frequent  a repetitiqn ; and  there-  1 
fore,  that  ficknefs  and  vomiting  rnay  be 
avoided,  the  quantity  muft  be  diminiflied  to 
two  fcruples,’  or  eyen  half  a drachm;  and 
that  reduced  dofe  cannot  perhaps  be  given 
oftener,  than  once  in  three  hours.  On  tfie 
contrary,  in  cafes  of  great  urgency,  where  | 
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the  preceding  fit  has  been  fevere,  and  there 
is  rcafon  to  fear  that  the  fucceeding  one  will' 
be  ftill  more  violent,  and  where  a long  re- 
mifiion  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  dofe 
may  be  increafed  to  two  drachms,  which 
may  be  given  every  hour.  But  few  fiomachs 
will  bear  fo  much,  and  fometimes  the  bark, 
cannot  be  given  at  all  In  fubftance:  In  fuch 

a cafe  recourfe  mufi;  be  had  to  a decodtion, 
or  an  infufion.  I prefer  the  latter,  but  as 
the  decodlion  is  fooner  prepared,  I make  ufe 
of  that  till  the  other  can  be  got  ready.  The 
infufion  is  made  with  two  ounces  of  the  belt 
bark,  reduced  to  powder,  in  twenty-four 
ounces  of  cold  watery  it  mufi:  be  flirredfrom 
time  to  time,  and  fiiould  hand- ten  or  twelve 
hours,  in  order  to  be  of  a proper  flrength. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  it  are  given  every 
two  hours,  or  as  often  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  This  preparation  taken  liberally, 
has  in  fome  inflances  been  more  efficacious 
than  the  powder  itfclf,  for  it  has  prevented  a 
return  of  fever,  when  the  bark  in  fubflance 
has  not  afterwards  been  fo  fuccefsful,  in  the 
fame  perfon.  This  I could  not  eafily  explain, 
though  I was  led  to  fufpedl  that  after  one  or 
twD  violent  paroxyfms  of  fever,  the  ftomach 
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was  fometimes  fo  weak,  that  it  could  not  afl 
upon  the  bark  in  fubflance,  at  leaft  with  fuf- 
ficient  power;  and  that  the  infufion  found 
a more  ready  entrance  .into  the  circulation. 
The  infulion  is  lefs  ofFenfive  to  the  flomach 
than  the  decoftion,  and  it  is  alfo  flronger,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  tafte;  there  is  befides 
no  decompolition  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  bark,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
decodion.  Such  decompofition,  it  would 
appear  from  experiments  made  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Pringle,  much  weakens  the  virtues  of 
the  medicine;  for,  he  found  that  the  extrad 
of  the  bark  was  not  of  equal  efficacy  with  the 
limple  powder,  when  they  were  given  in  the 
fame  quantity. 

In  fevere  attacks  of  the  fever,  in  which  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffiiry  to  w^atch  for  the  re- 
miffion,  in  order  to  make  the  bed:  advantage 
of  it,  whenever  the  pulfe  becomes  a little 
flower,  and  the  heat  begins  to  ab.ite,  a dofe, 
or  two,  of  the  infufion  may  be  given,  and  the 
powder  added  afterwards  as  foon  as  the  jflo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  This,  I found  the  mod: 
certain  way  of  moderating,  or  preventing  the 
next  paroxyfm. 
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• The  vehicle,  in  which  the  bark  Is  given, 
irmft  In  many  cafes  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s 
flomach.  It  will  fometimes  lit  eafy  on  the 
! Romach  when  mixed  with  coffee,  with  wine 
and  water,  or  with  wine  alone,  if  the  remif- 
lion  be  conliderable;  in  fome  cafes  it  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  to  mix  it  with  milk,  or  a 
j weak  infulion  of  ’ chamomile  flowers.  By 
' thefe  expedients,  the  flomach  is  reconciled 
j to  the  medicine,  is  enabled  to  receive  a larger 
I quantity  of  it,  and  to  retain  it  better.  If  it 
! be  not  known  from  experience,  what  vehicle 
I is  the  moft  agreeable,  I always  make  the  firft 
trial  with  the  infufion  of  bark,  as  being  the 
i moft  efficacious;  and  if  that  difagree,  recourfe 
! is  had  to  the  others,  till  experience  teach  us 
which  is  the  beft. 

It  will  fometimes  happen  that  the  bark. 

' purges  ftrongly,  and  pafles  through  the  body 
almoft  unchanged.  This  is  not  an  unfavour- 
i able  fymptom,  and  the  remedy  is  eafy,  for 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  tinBura  opii  added 
to  each  dofe,  foon  put  a flop  to  the  purging. 

; When  the  method  of  cure  laid  down  above, 
is  carefully  put  in  pra<flice  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  in  many  cafes  prevent  a return  of 
the  fever;  in  general,  however,  a fufficient 

quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  cannot  be  given  in  the  firft 
remiflion,  nor  is  there  time  for  it  to  produce 
its  effects  upon  the  body,  fo  as  to  prevent  a 
fecond  paroxyfm. 

The  heat,  reftleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  indeed 
all  the  fymptoms  ufually  accompanying  the 
fecond  paroxyfm,  are  more  violent  than  in 
the  firft,  if  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
remifiion  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  fever; 
but  if  the  length  of  the  remifiion,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  have  admitted  of  the 
liberal  ufe  of  the  bark,  it  has  a confiderable 
effedl  upon  the  enfuing  fit.  The  fymptoms^ 
run  high,  but  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
appears  more  equal  to  the  ftruggle;  the  pa- 
roxyfm is  fharp,  but  is  of  fhorter  duration, 
and  the  remifiion  that  follows  is  of  the  com- 
pleteft  kind. 

' The  medicine  that  I have  found  moft  con- 
fiderably  to  relieve  the  fymptoms  during  the 
paroxyfms,  and  promote  a remifiion,  is 
James’s  powder.  It  is  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
feldom  exceeding  five  grains,  and  is  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours.  If  the  ftomach 
be  in  an  irritable  ftate,  the  dofe  is  often  not 
larger  than  half  the  quantity  juft  mentioned ; 
for,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  no  lymptom 
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of  the  difeafe  is  more  trqublefome  or  danger- 
ous than  vomiting  j in  the  cure  therefore  care 
muft  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing,  that 
might  induce  or  aggravate  any  tendency  that 
way.  The  evil  that  arifes  from  retching  and 
vomiting,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  fick,  but  is  moil  materially  felt 
in  preventing  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines,  par- 
ticularly the  bark,  as  might  flop  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe.  The  moft  falutary  operation 
of  James’s  powder  is  either  to  excite  a fweat, 
or  gently  open  the  body.  There  is  feldoin 
occafion  to  give  James’s  powder  in  the  firlf 
paroxyfm,  that  being  occupied  by  the  purga- 
tive medicine}  but  if  the  fit  continue  Jong,  as 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  purge  has  been 
given,  and  produced  the  full  effed;,  and  flill 
there  is  no  remilfion,  James’s  powder  may  be 
given  in  the  manner  jufi;  mentioned}  and  by 
exciting  a fweat,  or  further  gently  opening 
the  body,  it  promotes  a remiflion  of  the 
fever. 

The  fecond  remiflion,  as  well  as  the  firfl:, 
is  to  be  employed  in  adminifleiing  the  bark 
freely.  In  this  way,  above  two  ounces  of  the 
bark  may  in  general  be  got  down,  before  the 
period  of  the  fever  return,  which  will  in  mofl; 

cafes 
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cafes  be  fufficient  either  to  prevent  entirely 
the  next  fit,  or  fo  far  break,  the  force  of  it,  as 
to  render  it  devoid  of  danger.  In  fabfeqiient 
attacks  the  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed ; 
that  is,  fmall  dofes  of  James’s  powder  are  to 
be  given  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  the  bark 
in  the  remiffions. 

If  James’s  powder  do  not  keep  the  body 
open,  which  it  feldom  fails  to  do,  laxative 
clyfters  are  of  ufe ; for  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  one  or  two  ftools  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  greatly  relieve  the  fick,  and  promote 
the  good  efFedts  of  the  bark.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  in  the  fevers  fubfequent  to  the 
rains  in  September  and  October,  which  are 
of  the  worft  kind.  In  fuch,  it  is  frequently 
advantageous  to  join  four  or  five  grains  of 
rhubarb,  to  each  dofe  of  the  bark,  in  order  to 
procure  two  or  three  motions  in  the  day. 

I have  had  occafion  to  mention,  that  no 
lymptoms  are  more  dangerous  than  violent 
retching  and  vomiting,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  ufe  of  emetics  in 
fuch  circumftances.  If  there  be  ficknefs  and 
vomiting  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
chamomile  tea,  or  w’arm  water,  are  fufficient 
to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  the  vomiting  or 

retch- 
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retching  flill  continue  after  making  ufe  of 
thefe,  which  tJiey  will  often  do,  and  harrafs 
the  fick  even  during  a remiffion  of  the  other 
fymptoms,  faline  draughts  in  a ftate  of  efFer- 
vefccnce,  repeated  every  hour,  or  oftener,  will 
. frequently  allay  this  diftrefling  lymptom. 

' The  ftomach  is  alfo  relieved  by  opening  the 
body,  which  further  tends  greatly  to  check 
the  vomiting ; but  as  cathartic  medicines 
'Would  be  immediately  thrown  up,  purgative 
jiclyfters  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed  for  that  purpofe,  and  it  is  fometimes 
neceffary  to  repeat  them  feveral  times.  In 
jt  this  way  the  vomiting  is  often  quieted,  and 
the  ftomach  enabled  to  retain  the  bark. 

1 It  will  fometimes  however  happen  in  the 
,1'worft  fevers,  that  the  retchings  are  not  abated 
Iby  the  efFervefcing  draughts,  which  are  them- 
jfelves  thrown  up.  In  fuch  cafes  I have  had 
ji  recourfe  to  opiates,  and  generally  with  fuccefs. 
jlFrom  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  of  the 
i\\tin5fiira  thebaka  ^ may  be  added  to  an  effer- 
ij’vefcing  draught,  or  given  in  a little  Briflol 
r;' water,  and  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the.  fymptoms. 
: , In  this  irritable  Hate  of  the  flomach,  Brifkdl 

|i  • « Tina,  opii,  Pharm.  bond.  1788. 
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water,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  RhenifTl 
wine,  or  Claret,  will  often  be  retained  when 
common  water  would  not.  It  has  been  re- 
commended to  apply  a blifler  to  the  epigaftric 
region,  when  the  means  above  mentioned 
have  failed ; but  I have  never  had  recourfe  to 
it,  having  always  found  the  vomiting  quieted 
either  by  the  effervefcing  draught,  or  the  ^ 
opiate.  It  muft  be  obvious,  that  this  dan-  ' 
gerous  fymptom  will  often  be  induced,  and . i 
always  greatly  aggravated,  by  any  method  of  \ 
cure  that  admits  of  the  ufe  of  emetics.  The  < 
vomiting  being  overcome,  the  bark  muft  be  1 
given  with  diligence,  yet  with  caution  at  firft,  i 
by  beginning  with  the  infufion  or  decodlion,  1 
and  adding  the  powder  as  the  ftomach  will  i 
bear  it. 

During  the  acceffion  of  fever  there  is 
commonly  more  or  lefs  of  head-ach,  which  I 
fometirnes  becomes  extremely  violent,  and  : 
greatly  diftreftes  the  patient.  A blifter  ap- 
plied between  the  flioulders,  feldom  or  ever 
fails  either  to  relieve,  or  entirely  remove  this 
fymptom. 

In  the  very  low  ftate  that  was  mentioned 
fometirnes  to  fucceed  violent  paroxyfms, 
cfpecially  in  thofe  fevers  that  were  attended  | 

with  I 
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Vvith  yellownefs  of  the  fkin,  nothing  was  fo 
ufeful  as  cordials  i for  though  the  bark  was 
not  entirely  laid  afide,  yet  the  quantity  the 
ftomach  would  bear,  in  any  form,  was  fo 
fmall,  that  little  could  be  expefted  from  it. 
Wine  and  nourifhment  were  the  beft  cordials, 
and  far  furpafled  any  from  the  fliops.  Claret 
and  Rhenifli  wine  were  moil  grateful  to  the 
fick,  and  were  generally  preferred ; Madeira' 
was  not  however  refufed,  if  it  was  defined, 
and  it  was  the  only  wine  that  could  be  adini- 
niftered  in  that  climate,  to  the  common 
foldiers.  It  did  not  become  four  from  that 
kind  of  treatment,  which  would  have  con- 
verted any  other  wine  into  vinegar.  While 
fpeaking  of  this  fubjedl,  it  may  be  proper  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  nourifhment  to  be  given  ' 
throughout  the  difeafe. 

During  the  firft  attack  there  is  generally  a 
great  loathing  of  food,  and  of  wine ; but  in 
the  remiffion  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  both 
become  requifite  in  order  to  fupport  the 
flrength  of  the  patient.  Chicken  broth, 
panada,  fago,  falep,  thin  gruels,  and  tea  in 
which  bread  has  been  foaked,  are  the  kinds 
of  nourifhment  bell  adapted  to  the  Rate  of  the 
Itomach,  and  to  the  difeafe.  To  all  of  thefe, 
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except  the  broth’ and  tea*,  wine  may  be  added 
with  fugar  and  nutmeg,  or  any  other  fpicc 
that  is  more  agreeable.  Wine  is  feldom  to 
be  given  by  itfelf,  but^  ihould  be  mixed  with 
water.  In  almoft  every  cafe,  efpecially  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  the  patient  much 
reduced,  it  is  highly  grateful  and  cordial.  It 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  giving  both 
‘nourifhment  and  wine,  that  they  be  repeated 
often,  and  that  only  a little  be  fwallowed  at  a 
time;  for  the  llomach  is  eafily  overloaded, 
and  provoked  to  vomit.  After  the  fever  be- 
gins to  remit,  it  is  better  not  to  give  the  bark 
till  fome  nourifbment  has  been  taken  down, 
and  of  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above,  it 
is  left  to  the  fick  to  chufe  what  is  moft 
agreeable.  By  this  means  the  bark  fits  cafier 
on  the  ftomach,  and  the  fick  can  better  per- 
■*  fevere  in  the  ufe  of  it.  The  fame  purpofe  is 
“likevvife  anfwered  by  giving  fome  food,  or  'a 
little  wine  and  water,  between  ‘every  dofe  of 
the  bark,  and'  the  'iftrength  of  the  patient  is 
thereby  fupported:* 

When  the  fick*  are  greatly  reduced,  after 
'tvvo  or  more  paroxyfms  of  fever,  wine  and 
nourifliment  become  more  elfential  than 
medicine  ; for  in  fuch  circumfiances  the  bark 

' itfelf 
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itfelf  does  little  or  no  good,  till  the  powers  of 
life  are  in  fome  degree  recruited.  If  it  be  not 
entirely  laid  afide  therefore,  it  iliould  only  be 
given  in  a cold  infufion,  to  the  quantity 'of 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  and  repeated  once  in 
two  or  three  hours  ; the  powder  is  to  be  added 
gradually  as  the  lick  can  bear  it,  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  not  to  opprefs  or  load  the  flomach, 
which  would  impede  the  ufe  of  wine  and 
nourilhment.  It  is  of  the  laft  importance,  to 
give  the  fick  in  this  way,  proper  nourilhment 
from  time  to  time ; for,  though  they  have  no 
call  for  it,  if  it  be  omitted  for  even  a Ihort 
time,  they  grow  gradually  weaker  and  weaker, 
the  pulfe  often  indicating  no  return  of  fever, 
and  expire,  as  if  the  whole  powers  of  life 
were  exhaufted  by  the  preceding  paroxyfm. 

It  may  be  alked,  in  what  quantity  fl^ould 
wine  be  given  ? It  is  difficult  to  give  a pre- 
cife  anfwer  to  this  j the  quantity,  I believe, 
is  beft  regulated  by  its  effedls,  and  I have  ge- 
nerally been,  guided  by  the  following  circum- 
ftances.  If  it  be  not  grateful  to  the  fick,  but 
on  the  contrary  difagreeable,  it  will  feldom 
do  good;  nor  is  it  attended  with  better  effeds, 
if  it  increafe  the  heat,  reftleffnefs,  or  delirium. 
When  it  agreed  well  with  the  fick,  I have  in 
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general  found  the  quantity,  that  had  the  befl: 
effefts,  much  lefs  than  what  is  often  recom- 
mended. I have  rarely  given  above  a pint  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  watching  it’s 
eftefts,  was  well  alTured,  that  going  beyond 
that  quantity  would  have  done  no  good,  but 
on  the  contrary,  harm.  I do  not  fpeak  of  the 
jail  fever,  in  which  wine  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  given  in  very  large  quantities; 
although  my  experience  even  in  that  difeafe, 
has  not  furnifhed  me  with  cafes,  where  the 
quantity  could  be  made  with  fafety,  much  to 
exceed  that  mentioned  above.  It  happens 

• moft  unfortunately  in  phytic,  that  we  can 

hardly  corredl  one  error  without  ruthing  into  ; 

another ; not  content  with  fubftituting  wine  | 
and  cordials  in  the  room  of  evacuations,  we  « 
muft  produce  intoxication,  without  confider-  1 

ing  that  in  all  cafes,  where  the  human  body  is  | 
greatly  reduced  or  exhaufted,  the  ftrength  and  | 
quantity  even  of  cordials  muft  bear  a diredt 

• proportion,  to  the  remaining  ftrength  of  the  ) 

fick.  ! 

\ 

If  the  thirft  be  great,  and  not  quenched  i 
by  the  thin  liquors  mentioned  above,  the  | 
fick  are  allowed  to  drink  water,  or  toaft  and  ! 
water.  When  the  ftomach  is  extremely 

irri- 
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irritable  and  difpofed  to  vomit,  Briftol  water 
is  often  more  grateful  than  any  other  liquor, 
and  frequently  flays  upon  the  flomach,  when 
nothing  elfe  will.  A-cjd,  or  acefcent  liquors, 
prepared  from  the  fruits  of  the  country  have 
been  extravagantly  recommended,  as  highly 
grateful  to  the  fick,  and  falutary  in  the  difeafe; 
but  fuch  encomiums  appear  to  be  the  refult 
rather  of  hypothecs,  than  experience.  The 
fick  have  in  general  no  craving  for  them,  and 
when  given  they  frequently  produce  uneafi- 
nefs  at  flomach.  There  is  often  indeed  a 
difpofition  to  fournefs  in  the  flomach,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  green  colour,  and  four  fmell,  of 
what  is  thrown  up,  and  this  'fymptom  is 
aggravated  by  acefcent  liquors. 

It  fometimes  happens  during  the  paroxyfm 
of  the  fever,  that  there  is  a confiderable  degree 
of  Jlupor  or  coma,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  rifes 
to  almofl  a total  infenfibility.  This  being  a 
fymptom  of  the  fever,  whatever  is  ufeful  in 
procuring  a remiffion,  helps  to  remove  it. 
For  this  particular  purpofe,  1 have  not  learned 
any  thing  more  effedtual  than  James’s  powder, 
which  may  be  given  mpre  liberally  in  fuch 
cafes,  as  in  general  the  flomach  is  not  in  an 
irritable  flate.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of 
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five  grains,  and  repeated  every  fecond,  or 
third  hour,  till  the  fever  remit,  or  the  medi- 
cine have  fome  fenfible  operation.  A ftupor 
or  coma  is  a mark  of  a fevere  difeafe,  aild 
ftrongly  indicates  the  neceflity  of  making  the 
bell'  ufe  of  the  enfuing  remiflion,  by  giving 
the  bark  in  the  moft  effeflud  manner,  in  order 
to  check  or  moderate  the  next  paroxyfm, 
which  otherwife  might  prove  fatal. 

In  treating  the  fick,  I have  fuppofed  the 
method  of  cure,  to  be  put  in  pradiice  from 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe ; but  this  cannot 
always  be  the  cafe,  as,  for  various  and  obvious 
reaforis,  a firfl:  or  even  a fecond  paroxyfm  may 
have  pafied,  before  any  thing  is  done  towards 
the  cure.  In  this  fituation,  if  there  be  a re- 
miiTion,  and  the  preceding  fit  has  been  violent, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe<ft  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  one  will  be  more  fo,  it  is  not  advifible 
to  lofe  three,  or  four  hours,  in  giving  an 
opening  medicine,  which  Aiiift  therefore  be 
omitted,  and  the  bark  adminiftered  diredly. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevent  any  fenfe  of 
fulnefs,  either  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  ^ 
yvhich  might  arile  from  that  medkine,,  and 
likewife  to  promote  the  operation  of  it  upon 
the  conftitution,  fome  opening  medicine  is 
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joined  to  it,  fo  as  to  procure  three  or  four 
ftools  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  With  this 
• view  four,  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be 
added  to  each  dofe  of  the  bark. 

If  a delirium,  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
wildnefs  and  agitation,  which  fometimes  pre- 
vail during  the  paroxyfm,  continue  after  the 
ufual  evacuations,  an  opiate  given  in  a mode- 
rate dole,  and  repeated  after  two  or  three 
hours,  will  in  fome  cafes  have  a good  effedt  in 
quieting  it,:  and  thereby  promote  a remifiion 
of  the  fever. 

A large  quantity  of  wind  is  fometimes  ge- 
nerated in  the  bowels,  producing  confiderable 
diftenfion  and  pain.  Clyfters,  and  gentle 
laxatives,  by  promoting  the  expulfion  of  it, 
give  relief.  A drop  of  oil  of  peppermint 
upon  a bit- of  fugar,  or  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  Mijlura  Camphoreta,  procure  temporary 
cafe.  Though  it  be  a defirable  thing  to  re- 
move this  fymptom,  yet  it  is  not  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  interrupt  the  ufe  of  the, 
bark,  and  it  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  add 
as  much  rhubarb  to  that  medicine,  as  will 
keep  the  body  open. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  fymptoma  it  was 
menti9ned,  that  there  was  fometimes  a fore- 
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nefs  of  the  flefh,  as  if  beat  or  bruifed.  la 
one  cafe  this  was  particularly  felt  in  the  thighs, 
which  were  befides  cold,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  fever,  though  the  legs  and  feet 
were  hot.  The  pain  and  uneafinefs  were 
confiderable,  and  occafioned  great  reiflelTnefs 
and  anxiety  in  the  patient.  A femicupium  was 
ufed,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  would  not 
permit  a continuance  of  it,  fo  as  to  procure 
relief.  Flannels  wTung  from  boiling  water 
were  wrapt  fo  hot  round  the  thighs,  that  they 
could  not  be  born  by  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
yet  they  proved  pleafant  and  gave  great  eafe. 
A fomentation  of  this  kind  was  continued  for 
a confiderable  time,  till  the  fever  began  to 
remit,  which  it  feemed  much  to  promote  by 
the  eafe  it  procured. 

It  fqmetimes  happens  that  there  is  a pain 
confined  to  one  fpot,  with  a fenfe  of  coldnefs,' 
in  the  part ; and  after  one  or  more  fits  of  fever 
the  part  mortifies,  becoming  livid  and  dead. 
Inftances  of  this  occurred  in  the  fcroturri  and 
foot,  as  has  been  mentioned.  Of  thofe  affedled 

. . . I ■ • ' 

in  the  former,  I knew  of  none  that  recovered ; 
in  a cafe  of  the  latter,  warm  fomentations, 
and  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  applied  to 
the  part  affeded,  gave  confiderable  relief. 

Opiates 
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Opiates  did  no  good.  When  the  part  be-, 
came  livid  and  infenhble,  it  was  fcarificd,  in 
I order  to  difcharge  a thin  iehorous  matter, 
which  procured  fome  eafe.  The  fever  was 
t checked  by  the  ufe  of  bark,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  with  the  lofs  of  one  toe ; but  he 
was  fubjedl  to  relapfes  for  a long  time,  and 
did  not  regain  his  ftrength  for  feveral  months- 
When  a feafon  proves  unhealthy,  more 
particularly  at  the  moft  fickly  time  of  the 
year,  relapfes  are  very  frequent.  They  are 
fometimes  flight,  fometimes  fevere,  but  never 
devoid  of  danger ; for  repeated  attacks  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  end  in  dropfles,  or 
indurations  of  the  liver  or  fpleen  ; or  perhaps 
one  fit,  more  fevere  than  ufual,  puts  an  end  to 
the  life  of  the  patient.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
treatment,  during  the  fever,  is  the  fame  as  is 
laid  down  above ; that  is,  an  opening  medi- 
cine in  the  beginning,  James’s  powder  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require  to  haften  a remiflion,  and 
afterwards  the  bark : for  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  relapfes  confifl;  of  two  or  more 
feverlfli  fits,  and  remifllons  between.  When 
the  conftitution  becomes  liable  to  relapfes, 
which  fometimes  take  place  with  a degree  of 
regularity  every  tv/o,  tfir^,  or  four  weeks, 
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it  is  of  great  advantage  to  procure  a change  of 
air,  or  what  is  ftill  better,  repeated  changes  of 
it  by  travelling.  Eafy  journies  in  the  cooler 
and  mountainous. part  of , the  country,  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  are  very  efficacious  in 
rcfloring  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  conflitu- 
.tion ; and  in  enabling  it  to  refift  future  returns 
of  the  dilbrder. 

* • 

The  air  of  Port  Royal,  which  Rands  upon 
a bank  of  fand,  that  is  nearly  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  is  frequently 
of  great  benefit  to  invalids,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Kingfton  and  Spaniffi  Town; 
though  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  there  be 
little  difference  between  the  three  places. 
Port  Royal  would  be  ftill  more  healthy,  were 
'due  attention  given  to  remove  dirt  and  filth 
from  the  ftreets. 

Such  however  is  the  deep  root  that  the 
fever  fometimes  takes,  that  the  relief  procured 
by  a change  of  air  is  of  Riort  duration,  and 
repeated  attacks  ftill  threaten  to  prove  fatal. 
Under  fuch  circumftaaices  a fea  voyage  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  will  often  accomplifh 
,what  a change  of  air  alone  could  not ; efpeci- 
ally  if  the  time  of  being  at  fea  can  be  pro- 
longed to  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  ,It  was  ima- 
gined 
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gined  at  one  time,  that  tids  might  have  been 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  fol- 
I diers,  by  fending  the  convalefcents  to  make  a 
I cruize  on  board  the  fhips  of  war ; and  fome 
I men,  belonging  to  the  ifl:  battalion  of  the 
I 60th  regiment,  were  accordingly  fent  to  fea. 
But  being  unable  to  lay  in  fea  flock,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  take  care  of  themfelves  on 
board  of  (hip,  they  all  returned  with  the 
feurvy,  though  free  from  fever ; upon  which 
the  plan  was  laid  afide. 

The  air  at  fea,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  free 
from  all  the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  air  on 
fhore,  and  there  is  no  climate  where  feamen 
enjoy  better  health,  provided  they  remain  con- 
flantly  on  board  of  fhip,  and  attention  be  paid 
to  keep  the  fliip  clean,  and  to  fupply  the  men 
from  time  to  time  with  vegetables  or  fruits,  to 
prevent  the  feurvy.  The  finenefs  of  the 
weather  makes  it  feldom  neceffary  to  fhut  the 
port-holes,  and  therefore  they  do  not  fufFer 
from  foul  and -confined  airj  and  almofl  all  the 
ifiands  afford  fupplies  of  fruits,  greens,  and 
cfculent  roots.  The  fliips  of  war,  on  the 
Jamaica  flation,  often  enjoy  better  health  than 
in  the  Englifh  Channel,  This  being  the 
pafe,  it  may  be  afked  how  it  happens  that  we 

' ’ lofe 
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lofe  fo  many  of  our  feamen  in  the  Weft  Indies? 
Jt  is  owing  to  t!he  following  caufes,  as  far  as 
I could  obferve,  on  the  Jamaica  ftation,  to 
which  my  remarks  particularly  refer,  though, 
I doubt  not,  they  will  equally  apply  to  the 
other  iflands. 

Sailors  when  fent  on  fhpre,  either  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  in  water,  pr  pn  ^ny  other 
duty,  are  expofed  to  the  caufes  that  produce 
the  fevers  pf  the  country ; and  in  general  they 
give  additional  efficacy  to  them,  by  their  own 
irregularities.  It  would  further  feem,  that 
coming  from  a pure  air  into  one  that  is  noxi-» 
ous,  ffiey  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
new-comers,  who  are  fooner  afte^ed,  and 
fuffer  more  from  fevers  than  others,  as  was 
mentioned  before.  In  taking  in  water  at  the 
watering-place  for  the  navy,  in  the  harbour 
of  Kingfton,  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
every  man  employed  on  that  fervice  has  been 
feized  with  a fever,  in  the  courfe  of  a few' 
days ; and  although  this  be  not  always  the 
cafe,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  larger  proportion 
do  not  fuffer.  Again,  the  men  of  war  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  their  complement  by  preffing 
(he  fiUors  from  the  merchant  ftiips  j to  avoid 
w hich,  many  of  the  men  leave  their  fliips  as 

foon 
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'foon  as  they  make  the  land,  and  lurk  in  the 
I country  or  towns,  till  an  opportunity  offer  of 
\ getting  on  board  a trading  fhip,  or  till  they 
! fall  into  the  hands  of  a prefs-gang.  Thofe 
1 men,  as  well  as  the  failors  employed  in  the 
I preffing  duty,  are  ail  expoled  to  the  ufusl 
caufes  of  ficknefs,  and  after  going  on  board 
the  king’s  (hips,  many  of  them  are  feized  with 
fevers.  This  has  been  particularly  remarked, 
in  thofe  fhips  that  have  been  manned  entirely 
in  Jamaica;  which  happened,  when  fhips 
taken  from  the  enemy  were  bought  into  the 
fervice  of  government ; and  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  of  this  kind,  the  mortality  has  not  been 
lefs  among  the  officers  than  the  men,  owing, 
apparently,  to  the  former  having  taken  an 
adlive  part  in  the  preffing  fervice.  I am  not 
ignorant  that  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the 
foul  date  of  the  fhips  taken  from  the  enemy, 
has  produced  contagious  fevers,  to  which  the 
mortality  alluded  to  has  been  imputed.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  was  no  con- 
tagious fever  among  the  enemies’  men,  while 
on  board  the  fame  fhips ; and  that  though 
they  were  dirty,  there  was  no  confined  air,  and 
it  is  the  latter  only  that  is  known  to  produce 
what  are  called  contagious  fevers.  But  what 

appears 
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appears  to  be  of  more  force  than  either  of 
thofe  arguments  is,  that  many  of  thofe  who 
died  had  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  fuffici- 
ently  chara6teriftic  of  the  diftemper  of  the 
country,  and  is  an  appearance  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  contagious  fevers. 

Befides  the  prefling  and  the  watering  ler- 
' vices,  there  arc  many  fmaller  matters  that 
render  it  necelTary  to  fend  boats  afliore,  and 
without  particular  care  the  men  will  ftraggle  .4 
into  the  country,  or  about  the  towns,  which 
is  rarely  done  with  impunity,  efpecially  at  tlie  \ 
unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year.  Ships  may 
likewife  become  unhealthy,  though  none  of 
their  men  go  on  ihore,  if  ilationed  near  to 
marfliy  ground,  and  to  leeward  of  it.  To  ^ 
thofe  caufes,  which  introduce  fevers  into  the  - 
fleet,  may  be  added  another  fource  of  the  . 
mortality,  which  prevails  among  our  failors  | 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  furgeons  of  the  j 
navy  are  not  fupplied  with  the  moft  elfential  | 
medicine  for  their  cure,  at  leaft  in  proper  | 
quantity ; I mean  the  Peruvian  bark : nor  can  ] 
they  afford  to  purchafe  it  in  that  part  of  the 
world*. 

* It  fometimes  fells  for  two  guineas  a pound. 
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Having  thus  ftated  diortly,  the  principal 
ccaufes  of  > mortality,  in  the  fleet  in‘ the 'Weii 
Undies,  it  will  not  be  deemed  digrelEog  too 
tfar;  to  mention  in  a few  words  the  remedies 
tthat  may  be  ufed  to  counteradt  them..  - .. 

. 1/  Sailors  .Ihoivld  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
Ifliore,  when  it  can  poflibly  be  avoided. 

If:' Negroes  ihould. be  .employed  for  the 
watering  fervice.  \ r-  ■ - z ^ > 

' IIL  -The  furgeons  fliould  have  ah  allow-r 
jance  oF  bark  from  government,  w^hile  upon 
Jthat  ftation.  - r ' > " 

In  order  the  better  to  reconcile  the  failors 
Ito  remain  on  board  of  fhip,  while  in. harbour, 

I market  boats  under  proper  regulations  Ihouki 
I not  only  be  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  come 
'to  the  (hip,  that  they  may, have  an  opportu- 
inity  of  laying  put  their  prize-money,  ia 
’ whatever  articles  they  plcafei  that  are  not 
] pernicious  to  them. 

- .The  purchafe  of  Negroes  for  the  watering 
fervice  would  -be  a confiderable  expence,  but 
nothing  when  compared  to  th4pfs  fuilained 
by  the  death  of  fo  many  fcamen,  rating  them 
merely  atjthe  fum  they»cofl:  governmeivtr-and 
laying  afide  fuch  confiderations  as  are  derived 
from  humanity.  The  life  of  a failor  in  the 

Weft 
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Weft  Indies  cannot  be  rated  at  lefs  than  fifty 
pounds ; and  even  at  that  computation^  which 
is  much  too  low,  the  number  loft  in  watering 
a few  line  of  battle  ftiips,  far  exceeds  the 
cxpence  of  purchafing  negroeSi  But  a fuffi-* 
dent  number  might  be  provided  with  no  ad- 
ditional expence,  if  every  ftiip  were  to  have 
a certain  proportion  of  negroes,  according  to 
their  complement,  as  one  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five.  They  might  be  hired  of  their  mafters, 
or  entered  if  free,  and  turned  over  by  the  ftiips 
leaving  the  ftation,  to  thofe  that  arrived  there* 
A fimilar  pradice  is  found  very  ufeful  in  the 
army.  All  the  negroes,  on  board  the  ftiips  in 
the  harbour,  might  when  needful  be  em- 
ployed in  filling  water  j nor  would  they,  like 
Europeans,  fuffer  from  fevers ; for,  though 
not  entirely  exempted  from  that  difeafe,  they 
are  but  llightly  affc(fted  by  it. 

The  expence  of  fupplying  the  navy  furgeons 
with  bark,  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  any  juft 
bar  to  a plan,  which  has  for  its  objedi,  a 
matter  of  ^ much  confequence,  as  that  of 
faving  the  lives  of  our  feamen. 

To  return  to  our  fubjedl;  a voyage  to  fea 
often  entirely  reftores  the  health,  and  feldom 
or  ever  fails  to  procure  a confiderable  tempo  - 

rary 
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rary  amendment:  ’ Should  however  the  fever 
Rill  return  in  a formidable  way,  there  is  but  one 
thing  remaining  to  be  done,  which  is,  to  go 
to  a colder  climate,  either  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  The  health  is  generally  much 
improved  during  the  voyage,  and  in  a cooler 
and  more  healthy  climate,  is  often  completely 
re-eftablifhed  in  a few  months.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  cafe,  for  the  conftitution  is 
fometimes  fo  materially  injured,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a fpeedy  reftoration.  The  lick 
remain  fubjedl  to  returns  of  fever,  at  various 
intervals,  for  the  fpace  of  fix,  twelve,  or  even 
eighteen  months  after  their  arrival  in  Europe. 
The  attacks,  it  is'  true,  are  neither  fo  violent, 
nor  fo  frequent  as  they  would  have  been  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  ftill  they  are  confiderable 
enough  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  flrength, 
and  to  keep  the  fick  in  a flate  of  great  languor 
and  dejedlion.  During  the  feverilh  fits  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  are  often  much  difordered, 
ai;d  if  vomiting  be  excited,  more  or  lefs  of 
bile  is  brought  up,  and  from  this  circum- 
ftance  fuch  perfons  are  faid  to  be  bilious.  The 
lalutary  influence  of  a cold  climate  will,  in 
mofl  cafes,  gradually  reftore  health  j the  good 
effe<fls  of  it  are  however  promoted  by  gentle 

I exercife. 
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exercife,  in  the  open  air  .weather  is . 

fine,  as  riding  on^^fc^feback ; by  opening 
medicines  of  an  -ea^  operation,  during  the 
attacks  of  fever  j by  the  occafional  ufe  of  bit- 
ters, bark,  and  chalybeate  medicines  to 
flrengthen  the  ftorri^ch,  and  confljtution ; and 
by  fea-bathing  during  the  warmer  mbhths^ 
To  return  to  the  treatment- of  tliB  feyer.-.m- 


"Jarhaica,  it  was  mentibhecl/that  the  bowels' 
'were  at  times  affedted  with  ■ dyfehteii5:v^iiip« 
Toms:  if  they,  were  flight,' they  feme.tim^s'' 
"yielded  'to  the  purgative  given  in  Ithe  begin- " 
ning;  but  wh^n'they  did  not,  fomething  ofi 
an  opening  natur^,  as  a feyv  grains  of  rhubarb, . 

• was  added  to  the  bark.  If  the  afledtion  of 
the  bowels  did  not  give  way  to  this,  and  the 
dyfentery-might  be  faid  to  confliitute  the  prin- 
"cipal  difeafe,  the  method  of  cure  was  the  fame 
’as  will  be  mchtione'd,  in  treating  of  that 
difeafe. 


* When  there  was  a combination  of  cat-boils 
with  fever,  the  former  required  no  particular 
treatment ; care  however  was  to  be  taken  that 
no  violence  was  offered  to  them  \ for  if  an 
-attempt  was  made  to  fqueeze  them,  or  if  they 
. were  near  a joint  that  vvas.neceffarily  much  in 
motion,  as  the  elbciw^-joint,  they  became  ex- 
^ ceflivcly 
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.x'eflively  painfiil^*^^'flam^  -all  rouhd,  and 

rormed  a -real  carbuncle,  -i  ' : ■ . 

Of -the  tetanus,  as  a lymptom  of  fever,  I 

nave  little  to  obferve.  The  methods  of  cure 

'..iitherto  recommended  in  every  Tpecies  of  this 

tdiiea’fe,-  are»ai  4eaft  uncertain,  if  not  altogether 

jrr^Htxicioijs,^'  A new  remedy  anfwered  well 

rjrbiie  cafe,-  and  althgugh  little  can  be  inferred 

Iherefrom,  it  fnay  deferve  to  be  noticed  in  a 

^fri^aiht^her^  our  knowledge  is  fo  limited. 

t^ori^fled  of  an  eleftuary  made  of  the  flower 

bf 'jmuftard  * and  common  fvrup,  of  which 

(one  or  two  tea  fpoonfuls  were  given  every  two 

flours,  or  even  every' hour  if  the  throat  and 

lomach  would  bear  it.  In  two  days  the 

ymptoms  yielded,  the  patient  could  open  his 

*%  • * 

w,  and  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs  and-  body 

went  off ; the  medicine  was  therefore  laid 

>»• 

:.fide.  But  in  lefs  than  two  days  the  fymp- 
oms  recurred,  the  eledluary  was  given  as  be- 
ore,  and  again  the  difeafe  feemed  to  yield  to 
.t.  Whether  this  was  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
medicine,  or  was  merely  fortuitous,  mufl:  be 
:lletermined  by  future  trials.  Flippocrates 

I was-leci  to  make  trial  of  this  in  confequence  of  a 

; onverfation  with  the  late  Dr.  H.  Saunders,  who  liiid  he 
•b  . * . ^ 

, ad  heard  it  had  done  good  in  tgianus. 

'P  ■ 12' 
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ff' 

orders  black  hellebore  and , pepper  in  this 
difeafe  ‘ ' ' 

In  the  cafe  of  hydrocephalus,  that  was  a 
confequence  of  the  fever,  blifters  to  the  fore- 
head, temples,  and  back  were  inefFedtually 
applied  and  it  was  intended  to  have  given 
calomel  in  fmall  dofes,  as  the  moft  probable 
means  of  promoting  an  abforption  of  the 
water,  but  the  patient  died  before  a trial  of  it 
could  be  made. 

The  fever  has  many  intermediate  degrees  of  ( 
violence,  between  the  fevere  attack  that  puts  ’ J 
an  end  to  life  in  one  or  two  days,  and  a form  | 
fo  flight,  that  the  prefence  of  a fever  is  hardly  ^ 
fufped:ed.  There  is  laflitude,  a want  of  the 
ufual  appetite  for  food,  difturbed  deep,  and, 
what  is 'chiefly  charadleriftic  of  the  fever,  a . 
w’hite  tongue.  Such  fymptoms  will  continue  I 
for  feveral  days,  without  giving  any  alarm,  4 
though  they  are  always  ready  to  be  converted  J 
into  a fevere  illnefs,  when  aided  by  an  additi- 
onal  caufe.  A dofe  of  phyfick  will  often  * 
remove  them  all,  and  a gentle  emetic  will 
frequently  have  the  fame  effeifl: ; but  the 
.former  was  commonly  preferred,  as  bein^; 


* D>e  Morbis,  lib.  iii. 
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.fully  more  effedlual,  and  eafier  in  its  opera- 
tion. James’s  powder,  given  in  the  quantity 

• of  eight  or  ten  grains  at  bed-time,  and  re- 
Ipeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  will  often 
j]  reftore  the  health,  without  producing  any 

I ^ 

|l  fenfible,  operation.  One  particular  advantage 
N derived  from  it,  is  to  take  oif  the  heat  and 
iirellleffnefs,  which  are  extremely  troublefome 
Hin  the  night.  Travelling  by  eafy  journeys, 
jior  making  fhort  excurfions  from  the  ufual 
i]  place  of  refidence,  are  highly  beneficial,  and 
i’  will  often  completely  re-eftablifii  the  health. 
Before  I conclude,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
| ( obferve,  that  the  pradtice  had  two  leading 
itobjedts  in  view  \ to  procure  a remiflion  ; and 
i to  prevent  a return  of  the  fever.  The  firfi: 

1 was  obtained  chiefly  by  opening  medicines, 

! and  James's  powder ; the  fecond  was  accom- 
pliflied  by  the  bark  in  different  forms.  The 
advantages  of  this  pradtice  over  that,  in  which 
more  time  is  fpent  in  cleanfing  xhtprimee  vice, 
as  it  is  expreft,  and  where  the  firfi;  remiflion 

* is  ufually  facrificed  to  that  purpofe,  are,  that 
the  fever  is  fooner  checked,  the  confiiitution 

i of  the  patient  fuffers  lefs,  the  recovery  of 
flrength  is  quicker  and  more  complete,  and 
; rclapfes  happen  lefs  frequently.  The  longer 

I 3 the 
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the  fever  contin'ties,  the  more  mifchief  is 
done ; nor  is  there  the  fmalleft  appearance  of 
its  having  a regular  progrefs  towards  a crifis. 


loft.  ’The  means  of  cure  are  few  and  fimple; 
the  greateft  difticulty  is  in  watching  the 
proper  times  of  uhng  them,  and  in  admini- 
ilcring  them  with  diligence  and  afliduity.  I 


there  were  few  befidcs  of  the  long  lift  of 
medicines,  ufually  recommended  in  fevers,  to 
which  I had  recourfe.  As  the  practice 
however'  was  not  reduced  all  at  once  to  fo 

i 

much  fimplicity,  but  at  firft  trials  were  made 
of  feveral  of  the  remedies  in  common  ufe;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  fliortly  the 
refults  of  them. 

Bipod- letting  well  deferves  to  be  confidered 
in  the  firft  place.  In  fuch  cafes  as  feemed 
moft  to  require  it,  for  example,  where  the 
patient  was  young,  ftrong,  of  a full  habit,  and 
lately  arrived  from  Europe ; where  the  pulfe 
was  quick  and  full,  the  face  fluftied  with  great 
heat  and  head-ach,  and  all  thefe  at  the  begiri- 
ning  of  the  fever,  bleeding  did  no  good.  It 
neither  diminilhed  the  fyinptoms  for  the 
time,  nor  procured  a fpeedier  remiflion,  I 


to  wait  for  which  would  be  time  irretrievably 


found  them  fo  feldom  difappoint  me,  that 
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(Cannot  fay,  however,  that  it  ciid  that  mifchief 
(that  has  been  imputed  to  it  by  fome ; for, 
[provided  it  were  in  a moderate  quantity,  it 
ccould  hardly  be  fiid  to  produce  any  ill  confe-  ' 

. quences.  But  if  it  were  copious,  or  repeated 
aa  fecond  time,  it  was  always  hurtful,  and  ren-  . 
jcdered  the  recovery  of  the  patient  extremely  ‘ 
fllow,  if  not  attended  with  worfc  confequences. 
'This  effedl  it  had  in  the  inflammations  of  the 
Hungs  that  fometimes  happened,  in  which  it  , 
\was  necefl'ary  to  bleed  freely.  It  will  not  be 
jcconfidered  as  a recommendation  of  bleeding  to 
il.fay,  that  there  were  fome  cafes  in  which  it  did 
' little  or  no  harm,  if  ufed  moderately  ; yet  fuch 
iiis  the  concluflon,  to  which  the  obfervations,  I 
lhad  an  opportunity  of  making,  lead  me.  The 
(general  ufe  of  copious  bleedings  in  fevers,  in 
[.which  there  is  no  local  inflammation,  would 
;indeed  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  • 

' pradice  upon  hypothetical  principles.  A 
jfever  was  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  a fermen- 
■jtation  in  the  blood  and  humours,  whereby 
figreat  commotions  were  excited,  like  to  what 
I {happens  in  fermenting  liquors,  and  by  draw- 
png  off  part  of  the  blood,  it  was  intended 
' Ithere  fliould  be  more  room  for  the  remainder, 
i fto  go  quietly  through  the  procefs  of  fermen- 

I 4 tation,  • 
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tation,  and  derpumation.  Sydenham  * gave 
fome  fandion  to  thefe  ill-founded  opinions, 
and  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  greater 
lengths,  and  wrought  into  a lyftem  by  the 
genius  of  Bperhaave  -f,  in  whofe  fchool  it  was 

4 

an  axiom,  almoft  without  exception,  to  bleed 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers^ 

Vomits  are  much  ufed  in  fevers  in  the  pre- 
fent  pradice,  but  I did  not  find  them  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  Remittent  Fever  of  Jamaica;  ^ 
op  the  contrary,  when  that  difeafe  is  violent,  i 
the  worfi;  fymptem  is  a retching  or  vomiting,  * 
which  is  greatly  aggravated  by  emetics  ; and 
•'  under  fuch  circumftances  they  are  inadmilTible.  ■ ; 
But  when  the  ftomach  is  not  in  an  irritable  j 
Rate,  and  there  is  little  or  no  difpofition  to  ; 
vomiting,  it  is  eafily  excited  by  an  emetic,  and  i 
often  allayed  with  difficulty.  In  all  cafes  a i 
vomit  ruffled  and  fatigued  the  patient  more  I 
than  a purge,  without  procuring  ecjual  relief;  ■ 
and  if  a vomit  were  given  during  the  paroxyfin  || 
of  the  fever,  it  was  generally  deemed  necelTary 
afterwards  to  give  a purgative,  before  the  bark 
could  be  adminiftered  j by  w’hich  a whole 
remifiion  was  often  loll.  The  notion  enter- 

♦ISydenham,  Fcbr.  Contin.  an.  i66i,  62,  63,  64. 
t Boerbaave  Aphorifin.  615. 
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tained  by  fome,  that  bile  is  the  caufe  of  the 
fever,  led  to  a frequent  Life  of  vomits,  and 
fometioies  with  the  moil  pernicious  eftedls ; 
for  the  ftomach  was  rendered  fo  irritable 
thereby,  that  wine,  nourifhment,  or  even  a 
glafs  of  water  could  not  be  retained,  but 
were  thrown  up  almoll  as  foon  as  fwallowed. 
Emetics  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  repeated  at 
Ihort  intervals,  fo  as  to  excite  and  keep  up  for 
fome  time  a naufea  or  ficknefs  at  ftomach, 
were  not  lefs  pernicious  than  when  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  evacuating  the  bile.  In 
both  cafes  the  ftomach  was  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  the  bark,  the  only  medicine 
we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  that  poftefles 
power  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fever. 

1 did  not  find,  that  I could  by  any  means 
contrive  to  give  the  emetic  tartar  fo,  as  to 
produce  the  fame  effedls  as  James’s  powder ; 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  which  is,  that  it 
does  not  fo  readily  affedl  the  ftomach  as 
emetic  tartar,  but  operates  chiefly  by  purging, 
or  fweating.  Thefe  efledts  probably  depend 
upon  its  being  a calx,  and  not  a faline  prepa- 
ration, of  antimony.  A faline  preparation 
being  in  a ftate  of  perfcdl  folution  affeds  the 
ftomach  diredly,  whereas  a calx  ads  flowly, 

and 
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and  paffes  into  the  bowels  before  it  produces 
its  full  operation.  James’s  powder  appears, 
however,  to  be  fuperior  to  any  preparation  of 
the  antimonium  calcinatum,  that  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
the  procefs  by  which  it  is  made,  being  of  that 
hind  that  determines  exa61:ly  the  degree  of 
calcination,  upon  which  the  virtues  of  antimo- 
nials  are  known  chiefly  to  depend. 

•The  red  Peruvian  bark  was  not  found  more 
effectual  than  the  common  kind ; on  the 
contrary,  there  were  confiderable  objedlions  to 
the  ufe  of  it  in  the  cure  of  the- remittent 
fever.  It  frequently  affedled  the  flomach 
and  bowels,  producing  ficknefs,  and  fome- 
times  vomiting,  with  flatulence,  griping,  and 
purging.  Thofe  effedts  were  often  trouble- 
fome,  and  retarded  the  cure;  the  common 
bark  was  therefore,  after  making  comparative 
trials,  preferred  to  the  red  bark.  The.  pre- 
judices, that  formerly  exifted  againfl;  the 
Peruvian  bark,  are  no  longer,  in  being.  They 
were  founded  in  idle  fpeculations,  and  origi- 
nated with  the  learned,  from  whom  they  de- 
fcended  to  the  great  body  of  the  people ; but 
even  with  the  vulgar  they  are  now  exfindl. 
Any  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  obflrudions 
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of  the  vifcera  are  the  effedls  of  the  difeafe,  and 
not  of  the  medkine,  would  at  this  time  be 
deemed  imp^'rtiiient.  The  greateft  and  in- 
deed the  only  evil  arifjng  from  the  bark,  that 
has  fillen  under  my  obfervation,  has  been  to 
excite  hcknels,  naufea,  ai>d  vomiting,  when  it 
has  difagreed  with  the  ftomach.  Thofe  effects 
it  generally  produces,  if  it 'be  given  during  the 
! paroxyfm  of  the  fever.  A defire  to  admini- 
fter  early  this  great  fpecific,  fometimes  led  to 
I a practice  of  this  kind,  but  nothing  was  gained' 
I - by  it,  as  it  was  almoft  always  rejedled  by  the 
flomach.  Nay,  there  was  fome  danger  of 
; raifing  a difguft  in  the  patient  to  the  medi- 
cine, which  might  continue  during  the  re- 
^ miflion. 

Blifters  were  often  applied  by  fome  in  the 
cure  of  the  fever.  It  will  be  obvious,  that 
! there  muft  be  a degree  of  uncertainty,  in  ap- 
preciating the  effedts  of  a remedy,  which  does 
: not  complete  its  operation  in  lefs  than  twelve 

or  fifteen  hours,  in  a difeafe  that  confifts  of 

remiffions  and  exacerbations,  following  each 

® . 

other  at  no  fixed  or  regular  periods.  Under 
fuch  circumllances,  remiffions  muft  often 
I occur  during  the  operation  of  the  blifters,  but 
I there  was  no  reafon  to  think  that  they  were 
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promoted  by  them ; and  the  blifters  certainly 
had  no  effe<ft  in  preventing  future  attacks  of 
fever.  In  cafes  of  great  ftupor  and  infenfibi- 
lity,  where  it  might  have  been  expedfed  they 
livould  have  been  moft  ufeful,  they  did  no 
good.  When  the  fever  was  violent,  and  the 
paroxyfms  long,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  blifters  rofe  well,  and  produced  their  full 
effe^,  yet  the  fever  went  on,  as  if  no  fuch  ap- 
plication had  been  made.  Finding  that  they 
neither  fhortened  the  fit,  nor  prevented  future 
returns  j that  the  difeharge  from  them  was 
often  fo  confiderable,  from  the  difTolved  ftate 
of  the  blood,  as  greatly  to  weaken  the  fick ; 
that  they  frequently  produced  ulcers  that 
were  healed  with  much  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  rnortifications  that  proved  fatal ; I laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  them  entirely,  unlefs  the  fick 
were  difireffed  with  a bad  head-ach,  for  which 
fymptom  they  were  in  fome  fort  a fpecific. 
The  fame  objedions  were  found  to  hold  good 
againfl;  finapifms. 

f3.  hc  ckfs  of  alcxipharmic  and  cordial  me- 
dicines, I made  little  or  no  ufe  of,  having 
found  wine  to  be  not  only  more  grateful  to  the 
fick,  but  alfo  much  more  effectual  in  anfwer- 
ing  all  the  purpofes,  for  which  fuch  medicines 
are  given. 


SECT, 
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'Sect.  III.  Of  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of 
the  Remittent  Fever. 

I HAVE  purpofely  avoided  conjedlural,  or 
fpeculative  reafoning  on  this  difeafe,  and  have 
confined  myfelf  to  a fimple  narrative  of  fyriip- 
toms,  appearances,  and  effects  of  medicine,  as 
I learned  from  obfcrvation  and  experienfce. 
i Theoretical  difquifitions  into  the  nature  and 
! caufes  of  difeafes  have  often  done  much  imf- 
chief,  and  feldom’  any  good.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  animal  economy  is  hitherto  lb  limkedi- 
that  it  enables  us  to  make  little  or  no  progrefs 
I in  fuch  undertakings  s and  analogies  from 
cheiniftry,  mechanics,  and  other  fci'ences, 

' however  well  imagined,  or  fpecioully  dec<P- 
I rated,  have  beenTound  unequal  to  the  expk* 
i nation  of  the  phoenomena  of  living  bodies.  It 
may  be  a queftion,  whether  all  fuch  irrvefti- 
gations  fhould  not  be  excluded  from  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic  'j  and  there  are  many  that  would  not 
■hefitate  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.  But 
there  is  confiderable  difficulty  in  this;  the 
mind  cannot-  make  obfervations  without  cona-^ 
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paring  them,  without  tracing  their  refem- 
blances,  and  marking  their  relations ; and 
unlefs  reftrained  by  the  laws  of  true  philofo- 
phy  and  juft  indudtion,  it  haftens  to  conclu- 
fions  that  muft  be  erroneous,  becaufe  derived 
from  inadequate  data.  T o this  impatience  of 
the  human  mind  under  doubt  and  uncertainty 
it  is  to  be  imputed,  that,  from  the  earlieft 
annals  of  Phyftc,  various  dodlrines,  generally^ 
derived  from  the  prevailing  philofophy  of  the 
time,  have  been  adopted  as  principles,  froni 
which  the  nature  and  caufes  of  difeafes  have 
been  attempted  to  be  explained.  With  how 
little  fuccefs,  but  too  plainly  appears  from  the 
difcordant  opinions  of  Writers,  Teachers,  and 
Phyftcians  on  fuch  fubjedts.  It  is  far  how- 
ever from  being  my  intention  to  fuggeft,’that 
the  human  mind  is  altogether  unequal  to  fuch  J 

inquiries ; on  the  contrary,  whenever  they  ! 

Ihall  be  conduced  in  the  fame  way,  that  has  fo 
much  extended  fcience  in  other  branches  of  na- 
tural knowledge  of  late  years,  there  caa.be  no 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  fuccefs.  But  that  phy-  | : 

ficiahs  in  general  have  been  tardy  in  adopting,  j ‘ 

and  reludlant  in  applying  to  their  art,  the  rules  of  |' 
juft  reafoning  by  fober  indudtion,  is  a reproach  | ■ 
from  which,  I fear^  we  cannot  be  vinaicated.  i | ■ 
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In  inveftigating  the  nature  and  caufes  of 
tthe  remittent  fever,  I deem  it  of  more  im- 
fportance  to  examine  the  opinions  of  others, 
tthan  to  advance  notions  of  my  own;  and  if 
lit' be  confidered,  that  the  received  idea  of  the 
pcaufe  of  a difeiife  has  generally  great  influence 
iin  diredling  the  pradice,  the  prefen  t inquiry 
^will  not  be  thought  altogether  ufelefs. 

That  the  bile  is  the  caufe  of  the  remittent 
ifever,  is  an  opinion  more  commonly  received 
tthan  any  other ; it  is  of  the  highefl  antiquity. 
Illn  a difeafe  that  ufually  begins  with  ficknefs 
tand  vomiting,  the  difcharge  of  a fluid  pofTef- 
llfing  fuch  peculiar  properties,  both  as  to  tafte 
.and  colour  as  the  bile,  could  not  fail  to  make 
la  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  firfl  obfervers.  It 
\was  natural  for  them  to  conclude  that,  that 
rfluid,  which  they  had  feen  nothing  of  while 
'the  body  continued  in  an  healthy  ftate,  was 
tthe  caufe  of  the  difeafe;  and  the  relief  the  fck 
^are  fenfible  of,  from  the  fweating  that  ufually 
I follows  _the  retching  and  vomiting,  and  the 
cconfequent  difcharge  of  bile,  would  confirm 
tthem  in  this  opinion.  It  could  not  be  long, 
Ihowever,-  before  they  would  learn  that  the 
Ibile  was  a natural  fecretion,  which  was  con- 
fftantly  going  on  in  an  healthy  ftate,  and 

I 
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therefore  that  the  fever  could  not  be  imputed 
fimply  to  the  prefence  of  bile,  for  then  nobody 
would  be  without  a fever.  It  was  fuppofed, 
that  the  bile  was  in  fault  either  in  quantity, 
or  in  particular  acquired  qualities.  It  was 
either  acrimonious,  putrid,  or  in  too  large  a 
quantity ; or  perhaps  faulty  in  all  thofe  re-  1 
fpedts.  Such  are  the  opinions  delivered  by  | 
the  oldeft  medical  writers,  and  they  are  re-  I 
ceived  by  many  of  the  prefent  day  with  little  I 
variation,  and  confidered  as  applying  particu-  | 
larly  to  the  remittent  fever.  I 

That  the  bile  in  a ‘natural  ftate  is  perfedlly 
harmlefs,  at  leaft  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
duftion  of  fevers,  we  have  daily  proofs,  in  its 
bein^  mofl  intimately  difFufed  all  over  the 
bp(^  in  jaundice,  without  exciting  any  febrile 
diforder.  The  proofs  of  this  fluid  being. in  a 
putrid,  or  acrimonious  flate,  are  taken  from 
the  changes  it  undergoes  in  colour  and  con- 
liftence.  The  natural  colour  of  it  is  yellow, 
but  k is  often  vomited  green,  and  fometimes 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  or  almofl:  black,  and 
of  a*  ropy  confiftence.  The  quantity  has 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  exceed  what  is  ^ 
natural ; yet  I apprehend  it  is  not  an  ealy  | 
matter  to  afeertain,  how  much  bile  is  fecreted  | .. 
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' in  an  healthy  perfon,  and  unlefs  that  could  be 
j done,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  at  what  point  the 
i quantity  difeharged,  exceeds  that  of  the  healtfty 
' fecretion. 

Xhe  green  colour  of  the  bile  is  knov^n'  to 
depend  upon  an  acid  in  the  flomach ; for 
experiments  have  taught  us,  that  the  mqfl 
I healthy  bile  would  acquire  a green  colour,  if 
mixed  with  an  acid  liquor.  That  an  acid  is 
often  generated  in  the  ftomach  we  have  daily 
proofs,  both  in  the  four  tafte  of  what  is 
brought  up  from  the  ftomach,  and  in  the 
teeth  being  fet  on  edge  by  it.  ' I have  feen 
an  inftance  of  fever,  in  which  it  was  necelfary 
; to  give  from  half  ah  ounce  to  ftx  drachms  of 
i the  powder  of  oyfter-ftiells,  to  deftroy  the 
j acid  that  was  generated  in  the  courfc  of  the 
I day,  which  otherwife  occafioned  great  pain. 

' and  retchings.  The  green  colour  therefore 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  acrimony,  or  other 
bad  quality  in  the  bile,  but  to  difeafe  in  the 
; ftomach. 

ij  The  dark  brown  colour  of  the  bile,  and 
5 ropy  confiftence,  are  nothing  more  than  na- 
5 tural  changes,  produced  by  its  ftagnating  for 
f fome  time  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  dudts. 
il  The  thinner  parts  of  the  bile  are  abforbed, 
j K and 
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and  what  remains  becomes  both  of  a deeper 
colour,  and  thicker  confiflence,  as  happens  in 
other  fecretions. 

The  bile  is  not  a fluid  that  has  a flrong 
tendency  to  putrefadlion,  but  the  contrary; 
and  there  are  no  fadls  to  prove  that  it  is  ever 
thrown  up  from  the  flomach  in  a putrid  ftate; 
k is  not  therefore  confiftent  with  the  rules  of 
juft  reafoning,  to  fuppofe  fuch  a ftate  for  the 
purpofe  of  explaining  t\\&  phce7iomena. 

The  great  quantity  of  bile,  that  is  often 
difeharged,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  retching 
and  vomiting.  In  fea-ficknefs  the  quantity 
of  bile  that  is  thrown  up,  is  often  as  conft- 
dcrable  as  in  the  remittent  fever,  yet  it  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  fea-ficknefs 
or  vomiting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
ej^eeft  of  them  ; and,  though  difeharged  moft 
profufely,  is  never  accompanied  wdth  any ' 
fever.  A vomit,  that  operates  ftrongly,  never 
fails  to  bring  up  a large  quantity  of  bile, 
which  does  not  appear  till  after  repeated 
ftrainings  and  retchings  : the  ufual  contents 
of  the  ftomach  are  firft  difeharged,  and  after  a 
time  the  bile.  The  progrefs  is  the  fame  in 
the  remittent  fever,  the  contents  of  the  fto- 
mach are  firft  thrown  up,  and  if  the  vomiting 
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continue,  the  bile  afterwards  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. So  far,  therefore',  is  it  from  being 
the  caufe  of  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  that 
it  does  not  even  find  its  way  into  the  ftomach, 
till  the  ftraining  has  continued  fome  time. 
I The  large  quantity  thrown  up  may  depend 
I on  two  caufes;  the  violent  vomiting,  which 
j in  all  cafes  excites  a moft  copious  flow  of  bile ; 
!i  and  the  operation  of  digeffion  being  at  a fiand, 
{■  the  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  is  not 
1 promoted  j for  the  diftenfion  of  the  fliomach 
\ by  the  food  occaflons  a compreflion  of  the 

I gall-bladder,  which  not  taking  place,  the  bile 
is  collected  in  a large  quantity,  and  when  vo- 
{ miting  comes  to  be  excited,  is  of  courfe  more 
J.  copioufly  difcharged.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
jj  Morgagni  * explains,  why  the  gall-bladder  is 

i'  often  found  difliended  with  bile  after  death ; but 

$ 

j I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  other 
4 • circumftances,  that  fhould  be  taken  into  the 

i,,  account.  Glands,  and  excretory  dtufts  have 
j. their  peculiar  Jiimuliy  which  excite  their 
I'  adfions,  and  produce  a copious  flow  of  their 
jj  fecreted  liquors.  Thus,  the  faliva  flows  as 
j';  foon  as  any  thing  fapid  or  grateful  is  taken 
j'  into  the  mouth;  and  tears  run  from  the  eyes 

^ • * Morgagni  do  Sedibus  & Caufis  Morb,  Ep.  68.  § 3. 
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when  certain  pungent  effluvia  fill  the  noftrils, 
fuch  being  fufficient  to  excite  the  action  of 
tlie  lachrymal  glands.  There  is  reafon  to 
think  that  the  fame  principle  holds  in  the 
more  internal  glands,  whofe  operations  we 
cannot  fo  well  obferve  j and  that  the  food 
taken  into  the  flomach  excites  the  fecretion 
of  the  gaftric  juices,  and  after  pafling  through 
the  pylorus  proves  a ftimulus  equally  power- 
ful, in  promoting  the  flow  of  the  pancreatic 
iuice  and  bile  into  the  duodenum,  there  to  be 

j *1 

mixed  and  blended  together,  for  purpofes  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  which  we  do  not  yet 
underftand.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that 
this  natural  adtion  contributes  more  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  gall-bladder,  than  any  me- 
chanical prefTure  of  the  flomach ; and  when 
digeflion  is  at  a fland,  the  bile  of  courfc  will 
accumulate,  till  it  be  difeharged  by  vomiting 
or  purging.  The  colledlion  and  flagnation  of 
. the  bile  produce  the  deep  colour  and  ropy 
. confiflence,  which  it  fometimes  acquires. 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  ftage 
of  the  fever  which  is  mofl:  commonly  imputed 
to  bile,  the  firfl;  marks  of  the  difeafe  are  lofs 
of  appetite  and  flight  fleknefs  at  flomach 

* Vide  p.  76. . 
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i wtilch  are  often  prcfent  for  a whole  day  be- 
V fore  the  attack  of  fever,  and  during  that  time 
;;  the  bile  is  colI..<5ting,  and  accumulates  in  the 
j dufls  and  gall-bladder. 

I Thus,  the  quantity  of  the  bile,  as  well  as 
i its  fuppofed  bad  qualities,  depending  upon 
j caufes  that  have  no  neceifary  connection  with 
the  remittent  fever,  and  occurring  wherever 

i thofe  caufes  are  to  be  met  with,  even  where 

' 

I thero  is  no  fever,  it  is  not  allowable  to  impute 
I to  bile,  or  any  change  it  is  yet  known  to 
undergo,  the  production  of  remittent  fevers, 
'^here  are  not  wanting  other  proofs  to  fhew, 
that  the  difcharge  of  bile  is  merely  an  acci- 
dental lymptom ; for  cafes  frequently  occur 
I where  no  bile  is  thrown  up  at  all,  and  yet  the 
I fever  is  as  regularly  formed,  and  as  violent,  as 
1 when  that  fluid  is  difcharged  in  large  quan- 
tities. Indeed  the  difcharge  of  bile  is  often 
intirely  pwing  to  the  ufe  of  emetics,  and  is 
).  always  greatly  increafed  by  them.  It  would 
; be  of  little  moment  to  inveftigate  this  fubjeCt, 

I did  it  not  involve  opinions  productive  of  the 
worft  conlequences,  in  the  treatment  of  the'' 
difeafe.  If  bile,  whether  putrid,  acrid,  - or 
fuperabundant,  be  the  caufe  of  fever,  can  any 
J : thing  be  fo  proper  as  to  promote  the  difcharge 
il  R 3 and 
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and  evacuation  of  it  by  vomits  ? Emetics, 
therefore,  upon  this  ground  are  given,  and 
repeated ; and  as  bile  is  difeharged  every  time, 
an  argument  is  thence  deduced  for  their 
future  repetitions ; without  refledfing  that 
while  life  remains,  a flrong  vomit  will  always’ 
bring  up  bile,  in  the  fame  manner  that  any 
irritation  upon  the  eye  would  produce  a flow 
of  tears.  But  in  the  remittent  fever  of  Ja- 
maica there  is  not  room  for  many  repetitions 
of  vomiting,  except  in  flight  cafes  indeed  ; for 
the  irritability  of  the  flomach  peculiar  to  the 
difeafe,  if  increafed  by  an  emetic,  renders  it 
impoffible  for  a time,  to  adminifler  any  medi- 
cine to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  fever,  and  a 
fecond  or  third  attack  under  fuch  circum- 
flances  will  generally  prove  fatal 

While  it  has  been  generally  agreed  to  con- 
fider  the  bile  as  the  caufe  of  the  remittent 
fever,  a fymptom  of  the  difeafe  fo  remarkable 
'as  to  give  rife  to  a new  name,  I mean  the 
yellownefs  of  the  fkin,  in  confequence  of 
which  it  is  called  the  yel/ow  fever ^ has  been 
derived  from  another  fource,  and  not  imputed 
to  .the  bile;  though  that  be  the  only  caufe 


* See  note  F in  the  Appendix. 
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we  are  hitherto  acquainted  with,  which  pro- 
duces a yellownefs  of  the  fkin.  The  colour 
of  the  flcin,  in  the  yellow  fever,  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  a putrid  and  diffolved  date 
of  the  blood. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
it  was  obferved,  that  the  yellownefs  firfl:  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes,  then  upon  the  neck  and 
flioulders,  and  at  laft  all  over  the  body,  hold- 
ing exadlly  the  fame  progrefs  as  in  the  jaun- 
dice. At  the  fame  time  that  the  Ikin  becomes 
yellow,  the  urine  is  voided  of  a deep  colour, 
and  tinges  a bit  of  linen  rag  yellow,  as  in  the 
jaundice.  When  the  fick  recover  from  the 
fever,  the  colour  gradually  difappears  as  in  that 
difeafe.  The  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms,  as 
far  as  refpecfls  the  yellow  colour,  being  exactly 
fimilar  in  the  remittent  fever  and  the  jawindice, 
it  is  confident  with  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
colour  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  in  both, 
that  is,  from  the  bile  being  abforbed,  and  car- 
ried by  the  lymphatic  veffels  into  the  gene- 
ral mafs  of  circulating  fluids.  In  jaundice 
the  bile  is  abforbed  when  the  dua:s,that  fliould 
convey  it  into  the  duodenum,  are  obdrudled. 
The  mod  common  caufe  of  obdrudion 
is  undoubtedly  biliary  calculi  or  concretions, 
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and  fometimes  fcirrhous  tumours  comprellmg 
the  dudts.  It  is  not  fo  obvious,  what  the 
caufe  of  obftrudtion  is  in  the  remittent  fever; 
but  before  hazarding  any  conje(5lure  upon 
that  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  confider, 
what  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion,  that 
the  yellow  colour  depends  upon  a putrid  or 
diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood. 

Without  examining  whether  the  term 
putrid  can  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the 
blood,  while  in  the  living  body,  ^the  prefent 
queftion  may  be  confined  to  this  point ; how 
far  the  yellow  colour  can  be  produced  by  any 
change  of  the  blood,  whether  induced  by 
^ putrefaftion,  or  a difiblution  of  its  fubfiance. 
A putrid  and  difiblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  as 
it  is  commonly  exprefied,  occurs  chicfiy  in 
the  advanced  ftages  of  fea*fcurvy,  in  certain 
fevers,  and  in  fome  morbid  and  undefcribed 
conditions  of  the  body.  In  all  thofe  the 
blood  is  known  to  be  in  a difiblved  Hate,  by 
oozing  through  the  vefibls,  and  fometimes 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  producing 
fpots  of  various  kinds  upon  the  fkin.  There 
is  perhaps  no  difeafe,  in  which  the  blood  is  in 
a more  difiblved  flate,  than  in  the  fea-fcurvy; 
yet  it  never  produces  a yellow  colour  of  the 
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fkin  in  that  difeafe.  * The  difcolouring  is  not 
uniform,  but  in  fpots  or  wheals,  which  are  at 
firft  read  or  a purplifli  black,  or  of  fome  inter- 
: mediate  diade,  the  colour  being  more  or  lefs 
I deep  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is 
I efFufed.  The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  the 
' didblved  flate  of  the  blood,  that  happens  in 
fevers  and  in  neither  is  the  colour  of  the  eye 
affedted.  When  the  fpots  begin  to  difappear 


they  leave  indeed  a yellow  tinge  in.  the  Ikin, 
like  to  what  happens  after  a bruife ; but  this 
yellownefs  is  confined  to  the  fpots,  has  a 
marbled  appearance,  and  is  not  generally  dif-. 
fufed  over  the  fkin.  The  dilfolved,  or  as  it 
is  called,  putrid  fiate  of  the  blood,  being  in- 
capable of  producing  the  yellow  colour  in  the 
eyes  and  fkin,  and  the  abforption  of  the  bile 
being  the  only  caufe  we  are  hitherto  acquainted 
with  that  can  produce  thofe  cffedls,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  the 
yellownefs,  and  that  the  yellow  fever  is  in  no 
other  refpedls  to  be  difiinguifiied  from  the 
remittent  fever,  than  in  having  a jaundice 
fupcradded 

Next  to  the  opinion  that  the  fever  pro- 
ceeds from  bile,  none  is  more  prevalent  than 


* See  note  G in  the  Appendix. 
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that  it  is  of  a putrid  nature ; and  that  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours’ are  running  violently 
into  putrefaftion.  If  it  be  afked  what  is 
' meant  by  the  term  putrefadiiony  it  will  doubts 
lefs  be  anfwered,  that  fpecies  of  fermen- 
tation or  change,  which  dead  animal  matter  in 
a certain  degree  of  heat  and  moifture,  joined 
to  an  admiffion  of  air,  fpontaneoufly  under- 
goes. That  fuch  is  the  acceptation  of  the 
term  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  obferved 
that  in  reafoning  on  this  fubjedt,  whatever  is 
.found  to  check  putrefadlion  out  of  the  body, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  effedt  taken  in- 
ternally, and  is  therefore  recommended  in 
difeafes  believed  to  be  putrid , and  whatever 
promotes  putrefadtion  out  of  the  body,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  noxious,  and  is  therefore- 
avoided.  Putrefadlion  dilTolves  bodies,  and 
the  diffolution  is  accompanied  with  an  offen- 
five  fmell.  In  the  fever,  the  blood  is  fome- 
times  in  a dilTolved  ftate,  and  there  often 
proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  lick  a peculiar 
fmell,  extremely  difagreeable  : fo  far  there  is 
a refcmblance,  but  it  goes  no  farther.  In  the 
dead  body  the  firit  figns  of  putrefadtion  are  an 
offenfive  fmell,  and  change  of  colour  in  the 
Ikin  of  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  greenilh. 

There 
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I 'There  is  no  fimilar  chang:e  In  what  is  called 
jtthe  putrid  fever.  It  may  be  alledged,  that 
ijputrefadion  is  a different  thing  in  the  living, 
:and  in  the  dead  body.  But  if  this  be  admit- 
:ted,  and  putrefadlion  in  a living  and  in  a dead 
[body  are  allowed  to  be  different  procefles,  in- 
fferences  drawn  from  one  can  never  be  applied 
tto  the  other,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
cof  the  reafoning  adduced  on  this  fubjedt,  rnufl 
ffall  to  the  ground. 

Were  it  to  be  granted,  that  the  diffolved 
Bate  of  the  blood  was  'the  effeft  of  putrefac- 
tion, there  would  flill  be  no  good  ground  ta 
pnfer,  that  it  was  the  caufe  bf  the  fever.  It 
jiis  confident  with  reafon,  that  the  magnitude 
cor  intenfity  of  the  caufe,  fliould^be  propor- 
rtioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  effedt.  In  all 
xafes,  therefore,  of  the  fever  there  fhould  be 
■ifomc  marks  of  putrefadllon,  and  a violent  de- 
^gree  of  the  difeafe  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
(.exifl  without  them ; yet  this  is  by  no  means 
uagreeable  to  obfervation.  In  many  of  the 
'.word  cafes  of  fever,  and  which  fuddenly  prove 
ffatal,  there  are  no  appearances  of  the  blood 
Ibeing  in  a diffolved  ftate,  nor  are  there  any 
Mother  marks  of  putrefadtion.  How  then  can 
'putrefadtion  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  a 

difeafe. 
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difeafe,  which  often  exifts  in  the  moft  violent 
degree,  and  frequently  puts  an  end  to  life, 
without  the  fainted  traces  of  the  exidence  of 
fuch  a procefs? 

If  we  examin-e  more  minutely  into  this 
fubjedt,  it  will  appear,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
putrid  nature  of  tfte  difeafe  is  founded  on  a 
vague  analogy,  which  will  not  dand  the  ted 
of  experiment,  or  obfervation.  The  didblved 
date  of  the  blood  has  been  confidered  as  the 
mod'  unequiyocal  mark  of  the  prefence  of 
putrefadtion  ; but  the  didblution  of  the  blood 
in  fcurvy  has  been  found  not  to  proceed  from 
putrefadtion,  for  fuch  blood  does  not  putrify 
fooner  than  any  other,  which  it  ought  to  do, 
if  already  in  a putrid  date,  when  taken  out  of 
the  body*.  If  the  diffolved  date  of  the  blood 
in  fcurvy  do  not  depend  on  putrefadlion,  there 
is  little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  fevers  it  is 
owing  to  that  caufe.  The  didolution  often 
takes  place  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours,  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  any  thing  obferved 
fo  happen  in  putrefadtion,  which  is  a procefs 
that  goes  on  dowly  and  regularly.  The  of- 
fenfive  fmell  proceeding  from  the  perfons  of 
the  fick,  which  is  believed  to  depend  upon 

'*  Lind  on  the  Scurvy. 
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|i  putrefaction,  is  very  different  from  that  which 
i!  arifes  from  dead  fubjeCts  in  a diffedling  room, 
i|:as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  any  one  that 
ji  has  had  experience  of  both ; yet  they  ought 
j:*  -not  to  differ,  if  they  both  depended  on  the 
j putrefaction  of  an  animal  body.  But  farther, 
j it  often  happens  that  the  dead  bodies  have  fo 
I little  of  an  offenlive  fmell,  that  it  has  been 
matter  of  furprife  to  thofe  that  have  opened 
them^.  There  appears  indeed  to  be  no 
foundation  for  believing,  that  piitrefaCtion  is 
' the  caufe  of  the  remittent  fever,  or  of  any  of 
its  fymptoms,  either  when  in  the  mildeft,  or 
moft  fatal  form.  The  hypothefis,  though 
i not  productive  of  equal  mifehief  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  difeafe,  as  a belief  of  its  bilious 
nature,  is  neither  of  ufe  in  explaining  the 
fymptoms,  nor  in  the  cure  j betides,  it  gives 
rife  to  fome  ill-founded  notions,  one  of  the 
' : worft  of  which  is  a belief,  that  as  the  fever  is 
of  a putrid  nature,  fo  it  muff  be  infectious. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  hiilory  of 
a difeafe,  which  it  is  of  more  confequence  to 
afeertain  with  accuracy,  than  its  being  of 
an  infectious  nature,  or  not.  Upon  this  de- 

* See  Mr.  M'Colme’s  DilTeCtions,  which  are  given 
p.  160. 
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pends  the  propriety  of  the  fteps  that  (hould 
be  taken,  either  to  prevent  it,  or  to  root  it 
out.  It  is  productive  of  great  mifchief  to 
confider  a difeafe  as  infectious,  that  really  is 
not  fo  \ it  expofes  fuch  as  labour  under  it  to 
evils  and  inconveniencies,  which  greatly 
aggravate  their  fulferings,  and  often  deprive 
them  of  the  neceffary  affiftance.  They  are 
neglected,  if  not  fliunned ; and  at  the  time 
they  require  the  greateft  care  and  attention, 
'they  are  in  danger  of  being  deferted.  I have 
had  occalion  to  obferve  that  the  remittent 
fever,  whether  with  its  ufual  or  more  uncom- 
mon fymptoms,  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
eyes  and  ikin  or  without  them,  was  never 
Tound  to  be  infectious.  The  ftrongeft  proofs 
of  this,  in  my  opinion,  were  to  be  met  with 
in  private  families,  where  the  fon,  the  brother, 
or  the  hufband,  labouring  under  the  worft 
feyers,  were  nurfed  with  unremitting  affiduity 
by  the  mother,  the  filter,  or  the  wife,  who 
never  left  the  fick  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
yet  without  being  infeCted. ' That  fuch  near 
relations  fhould  take  upon  them  the  office  of 
a nurfe,  is  matter  of  the  higheft  commenda- 
tion in  a country,  the  difeafes  of  which  require 
to  be  watched  with  greater  care  and  attention, 

than 
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tthan  can  be  expecfted  from  a fervant.  They 
3are  under  no  fears  of  the  fever  being  infedti- 
lous,  and  I never  faw  any  reafon  to  believe  it 
jt'to  be  fo,  either  in  private  families,  or  in  the 
Imilitary  hofpitals.  There  appears  not  to  be 
4any  neceflary  connedlion  between  infedtion 
aand  putrefadlion,  even  fuppofing  putrefadlion 
:to  exift  in  a living  body  j infedlious  difeafes 
bre  not  neceffarily  putrid,  nor  are  difeafes, 
tfuppofed  to  be  the  moft  putrid,  as  thefcurvy, 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  infedlious.  The  ope- 
fration  of  a caufe,  generally  diffufed,  is  often 
I'miftaken  for  the  effedts  of  infedlion 
I Some  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phce- 
\no?nena  of  fever,  by  deducing  them  from  one 
or  other  of  the  iymptoms.  The  appearances 
have  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  cold 
nt,  and  a conflriaion,  or  fpafm,  of  the  bloods 
Iveflels  of  the  Ikin  : but  in  the  remittent  fever 
•there  is  often  no  cold  fit,  and  it  happens  fre- 
• quently,  that  the  fick  have  the  mofi;  profufe 
jfweats  without  any  abatement  of  the  fymp- 
corns.  The  ufe  of  emetics  in  fmall  dofes, 
with  a view  to  remove  the  fpafm  from  the 
velfcls  of  the  fkin,  by  producing  ficknefs,  and 
[Ihence  a difpofition  to  perfpire,  is  evidently 

* See  note  H in  the  Appendix. 
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liable  to  the  fame  objedlions,  as  when  had  re- 
courfe  to  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a dif- 
charge  of  bile.  Though  the  intention  be 
different,  the  effedt  is  the  fame  upon  a ftomach 
highly  irritable  from  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
and  thence  eafily  thrown  into  violent  con- 
tra dlions. 

Some  have  alledged  the  caufe  of  the  fever 
to  be  feated  in  the  ftomach.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  general,  that  organ  fiiffers  as 
early,  and  in  as  violent  a degree  in  fevers,  as 
any  other  in  the  human  body  j but  it  mufl  be 
a vain  attempt,  to  feek'for  the  caufe  in  any 
one  of  the  fymptoms,  when  every  fundtion  of 


the  whole  frame  is  deranged. 


The  voluntary,  and  involuntary  motions  are 
equally  affedted,  as  are  alfo  the  fenfes,  and 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  mufcular  fibre 
cannot  contradl  with  its  ufual  force,  and  thence 
a general  lofs  of  ftrength ; the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  too  quick,  and  often  irregular ; the 
refpiration  is  interrupted  with  frequent  figh- 
ings ; the  ftomach  loaths  food,  and  is  unable 
to  digefh  it;  and  the  bowels  are  either  too 
flow,  or  irregular  in  their  adlion.  The  fecre- 
tions,  as  of  the  m.ucus  that  lines  the  mouth, 
the  urine,  and  the  fweat,  all  undergo  a change. 

Vilior^ 
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Vifion  is  neither  clear,  nor  diftinft  objedls 
dance  before  the  eyes,  and  even  the  impreffiori 
of  light  is  painful.  The  fenfe  of  hearing  is 
either  difagreeably  acute  and  offended  with  all 
kinds  of  impreflions,  or  very  dull.  The  taffe 
is  changed,  what  was  fweet  before  is  perhaps 
fait,  and  what  was  highly  grateful  is  become 
naufeous.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  equally 
perverted.  The  touch  no  longer  judges  of 
the  degree  of  heat  with  truth,  and  the  diffref- 
fing  fymptoms  of  reffleffnefs  and  conftant 
change  of  poflure,  are  in  part  owing  to  a 
morbid  fenfibility  of  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  operations  of  the  mind  are  no  lefs  de-  » 
ranged  than  thofe  of  the  body.  An  exertion 
either  of  the  memory  or  judgement  is  fati- 
guing and  painful,  and  after  a fliort  continu- 
ance impracticable.  Mental  impreflions  are 
indiftinCt,  or  erroneous.  The  imagination  is 
wild  and  confufed,  and  paints  to  itfelf  a 
thoufand  feenes  full  of  error  and  deluflon ; 
and  that  faculty,  by  which  the  mind  diftin- 
guifhe^  the  objeCts  that  pafs  in  the  imagination 
from  the  real  impreflions,  is  weakened,  fome- 
times  deftroyed,  and  thence  delirium,  at  one 
time  like  a fit  of  madnefs,  at  another  like  a 
waking  dream.  The  fleep  neither  brings  refl; 
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to  the  body,  nor  quiet  to  the  mind ; and  after 
a time  the  whole  faculties  of  the  foul  are 
overwhelmed  by  ftupor,  and  general  infenli- 
bility. 

Such  being  phcenomena  of  fever,  it  is 

impofTible  to  derive  the  fymptoms  from  an 
/ 

aflfcdlion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem ; for 
we  often  find  all  the  fund:ions  of  the  brain 
and  'nerves  deranged  by  local  caufes,  as  iji 
palfy,  mania,  and  other  difeafes  as  much  as  in 
fevers,  yet  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  ope- 
rations of  the  ftomach,  go  on  as  in  health, 
with  little  variation.  Again,  the  pulfations 
of  the  heart  are  often  as  quick  and  irregular  as 
in  fever,  from  difeafes  of  the  heart,  and  fur- 
rounding parts,  as  pflifications  of  the  valves, 
and  dropfies  of  the  thorax ; yet  the  other 
functions  are  but  little  deranged,  and  there  is 
no  fever.  The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to 
the  ifomach  5 the  functions  of  which,  from 
local  difeafes,  as  fcirrhus,  and  cancer,  are  often 
as  much  affe6led,  as  in  the  remittent  fever, 
yet  without  producing  that  difeafe. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked  what  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  pha^nomena  of  fever,  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge  my  own  ignorance  i 
yet  as  it  is  impoHible  to  give  due  attention  to 

. ■ the 
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tthe  appearances  of  fever,  without  this  quef- 
Ition  prefenting  itlelf  to  the  mind,  I will  Rate 
ffliortly,  what  would  feem  to  be  a proper  mode 
of  inveRigating  the  fubjedl. 

The  caufe  of  the  remittent  fever  is  evi- 
icdently ' the  exhalations  of  wet  or  marRiy 
i^ground,  which  may  be  conRdered  as  a poifon 
tto  the  human  body  The  examination  of 
tthofe  exhalations  is  the  firR  Rep  in  the 
iinquiry.  It  is  eafier  ,to  point  out  what  are 
mot,  than  what  are  the  noxious  parts  of  thofe 
(exhalations.  Simple  moiRure  in  the  air  is 
’perfedtly  harmlefs,  in  fo  far  certainly  as  relates 
it  to  the  remittent  fever.  MarRiy  ground  is 
1 known  to  produce  inflammable  air,  which  is 
Ifound  to  be  fatal  when  breathed  of  a certain. 
iRrength,  but  when  mixed  with  common  air, 
iit  is  not  known  to  produce  any  mifehief -f-. 
'Were  inflammable  air  the  caufe  of  fevers, 
it  they  would  be  frequent  in  mines,  which  is 
|i  not  the  cafe.  Though  the  caufe  of  fevers  is 
not  found  in  the  inflammable  air,  yet  the 
offenfive  fmell  of  marfhes  is  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  it.  Experiments  made  upon  mix- 
tures of  mould  and  fmall  proportions  of  de- 


* Cullen’s  Firft  Lines,  Vol.  I.'  § Ixxxiv,  ci. 
t Pbilof.  Tranf,  Vol,  l.XIX.  p.  337. 
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caying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  kept 
molft,  and  in  a certain  temperature,  might 
throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjeft.  The  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  elaffic  vapour  arifing  from  fuch 
mixtures,  (liould  be  carefully  examined;  and  the 
various  fpecies  oiMucores  that  come  upon  their 
furfacei  and  the  infeds  that  breed  in  them, 
Ihould  be  noted.  This  inveftigation  muff  be 
extremely  delicate,  but  confidering  the  great 
progrefs  that  has  lately  been  made  in  the  ex- 
amination of  all  kinds  of  air,  or  claffic  vapour, 
it  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of. 

The  next  queftion  is,  how  does  the  poifon 
gain  admiffion  into  the  body  ? It  may  be  by 
the  lungs  in  refpiration ; by  the  abforbing 
veffels  of  the  Ikin ; or,  by  adhering  to  the 
fauces  in  refpiration,  it  may  be  fwallowed  with 
whatever  is  carried  down  into  the  ffomach. 

Late  experiments  give  reafon  to  believe, 
that  there  is  a portion  of  the  air  which  enters 
the  lungs  in  infpiration,  abforbed  by  the 
blood  palling  through  the  .blood-veffels 
' This  portion  would  appear  to  be  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  the  dephlogiflicated  air,  which 
conftitutes  about  a fifth  part  of  atmofpheric 
air.  This  air  therefore  uniting  with  the 

* Prieflley  on  Air,  Vol.  III.  Scff.  5. 
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|j' blood  and  entering  into  the  circulation,  may 
i<  carry  along  with  it  any  poifon  difFufed  through 
jlthe  atmofphere.  The  lymphatic  velTels  in 
,‘ithe  lungs  may,  poffibly,  abforb  any  poifon 
11  that  is  mixed  with  the  air. 

There  are  numerous  proofs  of  fevers  being 
Moccalioned  by  the  abforption  of  poifons  from 
I’the  furface  of  the  body.  In  mortifications  of 
I the  lower  extremities,  the  abforption  of  a 
j poifon  has  been  traced  by  inflamed  lymphatics, 
'.and  confequent  fwelling  of  the  glands  in  the 
j groin,  which  have  been  followed  by  a fever  of 
jl  fome  days  continuance.  An  elderly  woman, 
with  an  old  fore  in  her  leg,  was  fubjedt  to 
1 fevers,  which  held  her  feveral  days  5 they  were 
^preceded  by  pain  and  fwelling  in  the  groin  of 
ithe  fide  on  which  tlie  fore  was;  and  there 
'were  red  lines  obfervable  on  the  fhin,  running 
ifrom  the  fore  to  the  groin,  the  marks  un- 
1 1(.  doubtedly  of  the  poifon  palling  through  the 
1 lymphatics.  In  fuch  cafes  there  is  an  evident 
ifource  of  the  poifon  ; but  I have  met  oftener 
ithan  once  with  the 'fame  fwelling  in  the  groin, 
.•followed  by  a confiderable,  fometimes  a violent 
(degree  of  fever,  and  the  courfe  of  the  poifon 
I |(Could  be  traced  by  the  inflamed  lymphatics  to 
■ |lthc  leg,  where,  however,  there  was  no  fore^ 
f : L 3 Similar 
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Similar  cafes  are,  1 doubt  not,  frequent;  but 
the  language  of  the  lick  is  apt  p miflead  the 
inquirer,  for  in  general  they;fay  the  fever  has 
fallen  into  the  leg,  as  if  the  alfedion  of  the 
leg  were  a confequence  of  the  .fever ; where- 
as, the  fweliing  of  th^. glands  of  the  groin- 
will  be  found  to  have. preceded  the  fever,  and 
indeed  it  is  commonly  the  lirfl  fymptom  to 
which  attention  is. paid.  Some  fc\^ers'of  this 
kind  are  very  violcntj  and  begin  with  fevere 
rigors,  which  are  followed  by  great  heat,  de- 
lirium, and  other  alarming  fymptoms ; but 
what  the  poifon  is,  Thave  not  yet  met  with 
any  cafe  from  which  I could  form  a conjec- 
ture. Many  more  fadts  might  be  adduced  to 
Ihew,  that  fevers  often  arife  from  the  abforp- 
tion  of  poifons  from  the  furface  of  the  body ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  plague  is  communi- 
cated in  this  way,  and  that  the  buboes  are  not 
critical,  but  traces  of  the  route  by  which  the 
poifon  gets  into  the  circulation. 

The  lofs  of  appetite  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach, 
which  are  common  in  the  beginning  of  fever, 
may  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  caufe  of 
fever  is  lirft  conveyed  into  the  domach,  being 
mixed  with  the  faliva  and  the  mucus  that 

Jities  the  fauces,  and  fo  fwallowed ; and  this 

fufpi- 
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jj  lufplcion  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  confirmed, 
jj  by  the  good  eftedls  of  fnch  medicines  a* 
ji  evacuate  the'ftgmach  and  bowels,  upon  the 

I:  hrd:  attack  of  fever.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
' • colleded,  that  in  the  inoculated  Imall  pox,  ’a 
: . febrile  diford'er  evidently  depending  on  a poifon 
: eritering  by  abforption,  the  firfl  fymptoms  are 
Ipfs  of  appetitei  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach. 

Tire  poifon  having  got  admiffion  into  the 
body,  the  laws  that  regulate  its-  operations  are 
i next  to  be  inquired  into.  The  violence  of  it 
i would  appear  to  depend  upon  two  circum- 
; ,ftances,  .which  are  found  to  have  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  operation  of  many  other  poi- 
I fens ; the  quantity  and  virulence  of  the  poifon  ^ 
and  the  body  having  been  more  or  lefs  habitu- 
ated to  it*.  The  poifon  appears  to  be  ftrong- 
ell;  as  it  rifes  from  the  ground,  and  becomes 
' weaker  as  it  is  more  diffufed,  and  mixed  with 
a larger  proportion  of  air.  Iloufes  on  the 
ground  are  more  unhealthy  than  thofe  that  are 
j elevated  -f-.  The  neighbourhood  of  marflies 
is  alfo  unhealthy,  particularly  fuch  places  as 
lie  to  leeward  of  them ; and  as  you  recede 
from  the  marfli  there  is  lefs  ficknefs,  till  at 

* See  note  I in  the  Appendix. 

1 Bontius,  Med.  Ind.  cap.  xii. 
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lafl  you  get  beyond  its  fphere  of  adion,  and 
|;hat  at  no  great  diflance.  Fort  Augufta  is 
feated  on  a bank  of  fand,  behind  it  is  an  inlet 
of  the  fea,  and  beyond  that  a confiderable 
extent  of  marfhy  ground.  The  land  wind 
blows  every  night  from  the  marfhes  towards 
the  fort,  and  they  are  not  in  a dired  line  three 
miles  diftant,  yet  they  are  not  produdive  of 
fevers.  How  much  lefs  than  three  miles 
might  be  fufficient  to  do  away  the  noxious 
effeds  of  the  exhalations,  I am  not  in  poffef-* 
lion  of  fads  to  determine.  It  is  probable 
that  the  di'l;ance  may  be  affeded  by  various 
circumftances ; as  the  extent  of  the  rnarlh,  or 
the  difpofition  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
. hood,  which  may  coniine  as  in  a funnel  the 
flreams  of  air,  and  give  them  a particular  di- 
redion. 

After  the  human  body  has  been  expofed  to 
the  poifon,  fometimes  a longer,  fometimes  a 
fliorter  period  elapfes,  before  a fever  is  pro- 
duced. The  men  on  the  watering  fervice 
are  not  ah  taken  ill  at  the  fame  time ; fome 
fall  fick  the  hrft  or  fecond  day,  and  others  not 
till  feveral  days  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be 
pxpofed  to  the  caufe  of  fever,  by  returning  on 
t)oard  pf  /hip?  The  poifon,  it  would  appear, 

may 
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limay  lie  dormant  Tome  time  in  the  body, 
jtthough  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
^ow  long.  Some  have  embarked  on  board  of 
cihip  in  good  health,  and  have  been  feized  after 
iten  or  fourteen  days  with  the  remittent  fever, 
ilExampies  in  this  way  have  come  to  my  know- 
lledge,  of  the  fever  appearing  thre^  weeks 
after  ceafng  to  be  expofed  to  the  caufe  of  it; 
Ihow  much  greater  the  interval  may  be,  I 
Iknow  no  fadts  to  determine*.  We  may 
wenture  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
fpoifon  will  be  more  or  lefs  mifchievous,  as  it 
US  more  or  lefs  concentrated ; a property  that 
lis  not  found  in  what  may  be  called  fpecific 
fpoifons,  as  that  of  fmall  pox,  the  venereal 
(difeafe,  and  others. 

The  power  of  habit,  in  counteradling  the 
(effedts  of  the  poifon,  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. New-comers  are  not  only  more 
ifubjedt  to  the  difeafe,  but  in  them  it  is  of 
tthe  word  kind.  A firft  attack  is  called  in 
(common  language  a feafontug.  In  this  refpedt 
iit  is  like  many  other  poifons,  to  which  the 
Ihuman  body  gradually  accommodates  itfelf. 
•Opium  may  be  fwallowed  .in  large  quantities 
Iby  thofe  accuflomed  to  it.  The  fame  is  true 

* See  note  K in  the  Appendix. 
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of  ardent  fpirits,  and  of  moft,  if  not  all  the 
lubftances  that  produce  intoxication.  The 
negroes,  vvlio  live  in  marHiy  parts  of  the 
Country,  afford  the  moft  flriking  example  of 
the  power  of  habit  in  refilling  the  poifon ; ^ 
they  are  very  little  fahjed;  to  the  fever,  and  in  » 
them  it  is  almofl  always  flight.  In  the  ex-  | 
pedition  againfl  Fort  St.  Juan,  not  one  in  |. 
twenty  of  the  foldiers  returned,  whereas  j 
none  of  the  negroes  died  of  fevers.  Tbe 
hiflory  of  the  Buccaneers  furnifhes  many 
flriking  examples  of  Europeans  becoming  lb  i' 
habituated  to  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies,  S 
that  they  were  enabled  to  bear  the  greatefl  1 
liardfliips  and  fatigues,  without  fuffering  from  -i 
difeafe.  | 

Another  circumflance  before  noticed  de-  ^ \ 

/ 

ferves  to  be  more  particularly  invefligated,  as 
it  renders  the  poifon  both  more  certain,  and  | 
more  violent  in  its  effeds  ; that  is,  being  ex-  ^ L 
pofed  to  it  when  fatigued  by  hard  labour  and  ||| 
long  fading.  The  p'oifon  gains  admiflion  1| 
more  readily  into  the  body,  and  produces  ij| 
immediately  the  word  kind 'of  fever.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  foldiers  differ  fo  much,  oi;  i 
adiual  fervice,  in  the  Wed  Indies.  The  few  | 
cafes  of  fever  which  proved  fatal  in  a 4 hours,  | 

that  . 
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jtthat  occurred  to  me,  were  all  contrafted  in  a 
l.'iimilar  manner.  A foldier  taken  ill  on  a 
Irmarch,  and  under  the  neceflity  of  walking  five 
'.or  fix  miles,  has  fcarcelya  chance  of  reco ver- 
ging; and  if  he  do  not  expire  on  the  way, 
ffeldom  furvives  the  completion  of  the  march 
iimany  hours.  In  a fatigued  and  exhaufied 
ifiate  of  the  body,  the  veflels  on  the  furface 
Iboth  of  the  fkin  and  lungs,  probably  come  to 
Ibe  in  an  inhaling  fiate,  and  thus  give  freer 
<admiflion  to  the  poifon ; and  the  quickened 
j(  circulation  of  the  blood  conveys  it  more  fpee- 

r 

jcdily,  and  more  intimately,  to  the  minutefl 
vefiels  of  the  body, 

1 The  mofl:  important  quefiion,  after  the 
1 poifon  has  gained  admifiion  into  the  human 
body,  isj  Flow  does  it  produce  the  fymptoms 
tof  the  fever?  Our  ia;norance  of  the  animal 
|i  economy  abfolutely  precludes  us,  from  giving 
. any  adequate  anfwer  to  this  quefiion.  But 
; when  we  confider,  that  every  fundlion  of  the 
human  frame  is  deranged  ; that  the  blood  is 
often  in  a difiblved  fiate,  and  that  there  is  a 
total  lofs  of  firength,  we  may  conclude,  that 
I the  poifon  affeds  the  principles  of  life  in  every 
j part  of  the  body  j and  in  fad  we  find  that 
i parts  of  the  body  do  adually  mortify,  and  die. 

What 
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What  the  principles  of  life  are,  we  cannot  yet 
form  a conjeflure,  and  to  pulh  our  inquiries 
furdier  on  that  fide,  would  afford  no  fatisfac- 
tion. 

The  illuflrations,  that  apply  heft  to  our 
fubjed:,  are  borrowed  from  the  operations  of 
poifons.  Sicknefs  and  vomiting  are  the  firft 
' effedfs  of  moft  poifons,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, and  alfo  of  morbid  poifons  *,  and  are 
likewife_common  at  the  commencement  of 
fever.  It  is  true  fome  poifons,  if  fufHciently 
concentrated,  as  the  lau r el- water, 'poifon  of 
the  Ticunas,  and  others,  produce  convulfions, 
andalmofl;  inftant  death  -f-:  analogous  to  this, 
the  remittent  fever  often  begins  in  children 
with  fits,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  adults.  The 
blood -comes  to  be  in  a diffolved  date  from 
many  poifons,  as  that  of  the  viper ; and  the 
fame  poifon  is  known  to  produce  a jaundice, 
preceded  by  great  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  fome- 
, times  fainting  fits.  Here  then  are  feveral  of 
the  fymptoms  of  the  worfl  kind  of  remittent 
fever,  particularly  the  jaundice.  I do  not 
know  of  any  inflance  of  the  body  having  been 

* According  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  difVin£lion.  \id.  Prcat. 
Ven.  Dif.  p.  9. 

t Fontana,  furies  Poifons,  Vol,  II.  p.  82,  125,  137. 
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jjesxamined  after  death,  occahoned  by  the  bite 
j^f  a ferpeiit ; but  when  the  bodies  of  thofe, 
[who  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  have  been 
joopened,  if  there  were  any  morbid  appearances, 
fXor  often  there  were  none,  they  confifted 
: cchiefly  in  the  internal  coats  of  the  ftomacb 
toand  duodenum  being  in  an  inflamed  Rate. 
ITThe  gall  in  the  bladder  and  dudVs  is  generally 
fffound  ropy  and  vifeid,  as  if  it  had  ftagnated 
jjffor  fome  time,  though  no  caufe  of  obftri]6;ion 
fjiappear  in  the  du(R.  It  is  probable  that  the 
;^!iinflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  duodenum 
j-and  ftomach,  and  the  violent  contradlions 

I I they  fuffer  from  repeated  vomiting  and  ftrain- 
riing,  may  produce  a fpafm  of  the  gall  du-dts, 
[ifuflicient  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  bile*. 

"That  the  duSlus  communis  poflefles  naturally  a 
ipower  of  co»tra6tion  in  an  healthy  Rate  can- 
I not  be  doubted,  for,  without  Rich  a contrac- 
|:tion  in  fome  part  of  it,  the  bile  could  never 
I regurgitate  fo,  as  to  fill  the  gall-bladder. 

That  jaundice  may  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
ijlbefides  a Roppage  to  the  flow,  of  the  bile  by 
Qr  mechanical  preflTure,  muR  be  allowed, 

j 

; * Fontana,  fur  les  Poiibns,  Vgl.  I.  parts,  ch.  i-i. 

• ]jp.  69. 
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as  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death  has 
often  fhewn  no  fuch  caufes  to  exift  In  the  ; 
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and  fuppurations  in  their  fubftance.  In  the  ^ ‘ 
abdomen  there  were  marks  of  fuperficial  in-  J 
Ilammation  all  over  the  liver,  and  the  lower 
furface  of  it  was  united  to  the  ftomach  by 
adhelions.  The  gall-bladder  v/as  full,  but  no 
bile  could  be  fqueezed  out  of  it.  On  la 
the  duSius  coimnunh  open  from  the  duodcs 
it  was  found  filled  with  bile  of  a brown  co] 
and  of  a thick  and  ropy  confidence,  as  ' 
alfo  the  duBiis  hepatici.  Part  of  the  di 
cyjlicus  was  laid  open,  and  the  gall-bla 
was  preffed  with  confiderable  force,  but 


no  bile  flowed.  Through  a blow-pipe 


body  of  a perfon  who  died  of  pulmonary  con-  : 
fumption,  I had  lately  occafion  to  obferve  I 


troduced  into  the  dud:,  the  air  at  lad 


* Morgagni,  cle  Sed.  et  Cauf.  Morb.  Ep.  53. 
17.  Ep.  37.  § 10. — Sir  John  Pringle,  Dif,  of  i 
App«ndix,  p.  cxix.  edit.  7th. 
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come  difficulty  was  forced  into  the  gall-bladder, 
tfter  which  by  preffing  again,  a coagulum  of 
5ile  was  fqueezed  out,  and  what  followed 
was  ropy  and  black,  like  melaffes.  On  laying 
khe  dud  open  all  the  way  to  the  bladder, 
hhere  appeared  no  other  obftrudion  to  the 
oile  than  the  coagulum,  which,  as  well  as  the 
^lick  and  ropy  ftate  of  that  fccretion,- appear 
rather  to  have  been  the  effeds  of  ftagnation, 
lhan  a caufe  of  obftrudion  in  tlie  firfl  in- 
llance.  Did  the, inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  the  duds,  and  perhaps  extending 
to  them,  excite  fuch  contradions  in  them  as 
)bbfl;ruded  the  bile,  in  the  fame  way  that  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  is  fometimes  a confe- 
rauen.ee  of  inflammation,  in  the  urinary  paf- 
^ages  ? 

The  caufe  of  the  jaundice,  in  the  remittent 
fever,  deferves  to  be  farther  inveftigated  in  the 
ideadbody,  and  I have  to  regret  that  I did  not 
lattend  to  it  more  while  in  Jamaica.  The 
'following  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
idilTedions  of  23  bodies,  was  written  to  the 

Eite  Sir  John  Pringle  by  Mr.  John  M'Colme, 
man  cf  veracity  and  obfervation,  who  ferved 
s a regimental  furgeon  in  the  Well  Indies,  in 
tthe  years  1741  and  1742. 
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ANATOMICAL  FACTS  from  the 
opened  Bodies  ^23  Officers  and  Soldiers t 
•who  died  of  the  Bilious,  or  Tellow  Fever, 
in  the  Wef  Indies.  ’ 
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“IN  all  the  cafes  the  liver  was  changed 

' O 

in  part  (and  fometimes  almoft  the  whole) 
to  be  more  pale,  and  hard,  than  natural  j 
and  in  fuch  parts  there  was  a lefs  propor- 
“ tion  of  blood,  than  in  thofe  of  a more  na- 
“ tural  colour. 

“ In  fuch  as  greatly  differed  in  colour  and 
hardnefs,  there  were  found  obftrudtions  in 
the  larger  branches  of  the  vena  porta  re- 
fembling  what  are  called  polypi.^ 

The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  of  a deeper 
colour,  much  thicker  and  more  vifeous, 
than  common  fmall  in  quantity,  never 
“ exceeding  an  ounce  f oftener  from  half  an 
“ ounce  to  fix  drachms. 

“ The  ’Spleen  larger,  itbfter,  and  whiter, 
“ than  common. 

: “ The  internal  part  of  the  ftomach  and 
“ duodenum  fometimes  reddifh,  or  yellow, 
but  often  blackifli ; the  tunica  villofa  very 

eafily 
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“ eafily  feparating,  even  with  the  touch  ; the 
“ other  guts  much  in  the  fame  Rate ; but  in 
sreneral  the  two  firft  moft  afFedled. 

O 

“ In  the  ftomach  often  a thick  mucus, 

I **  with  the  fame  black  fluff  that  is  thrown 
i “ up  by  vomit:  if  the  villous  coat  is  not 
j much  affected,  the  mucus  prevails ; but  if 
I “ otherwife  the  black  vomit. 

I Farther  down  the  guts  the  black  fluff  is 
thicker,  and  more  vifcid,  almofl  refembling 
“ tar ; and  in  the  great  guts  it  is  often  mixed 
with  dotted  blood. 

The  cellular  and  other  membranes  much 
' **  diflended  with  blood  the  tendinous  part 

**  of  the  diaphragm  and  pleura  look  as  if 
‘‘  injedted. 

I “ In  one  perfon  who  had  been  troubled 
^ with  a violent  hickup,  there  was  an  ulcer 
“ on  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm, 

‘ that  difcharged  fanies  into  the  thorax. 

The  lungs  were  often  blackifh  next  the 
pleura,  and  interfperfed  in  many  places  with 
‘‘  large  livid  fpots. 

In  the  right  ventricle  of  the  ht^vUjinus 
venofusy  and  vena  cava,  there  was  lefs  blood 
' “ than  common. 
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“ The  uri)ie  in  the  bladder  commonly 
**  yellow. 

“ One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  not- 
**  withftanding  the  bodies  both  before,  and 
“ after  death,  had  a very  difagreeable  flench  j 
“ yet  upon  opening  the  abdomen  and  the 
“ guts,  there  was  not  near  fo  cadaverous  or 
“ fcetid  a fmell,  as  there  is  generally  in 
“ Europe.  They  were  indeed  opened  foon 
“ after  death ; and  generally  had  been  purged 
“ during  their  illnefs. 

“ It  is  worth  while  to  obfer.ve,  that  two 
“ bodies  were.alfo  opened;  each  of  which 
formerly  had  the  bilious  fever ; but  died 
fome  time  after  from  other  caufes.  None 
of  them  had  obflrudlions  in  the  liver,  and 
the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  larger  in 
“ quantity,  and  more  huid  than  common. 

‘‘  All  thefe  bodies  .were  opened  by  the  di- 
redtion  of  Dr.  Robert  Dalrymple,  phyfician 
**  to  the  army,  in  the  years  1741,  1742.  At 
“ the  opening  of  many  of  them  I was  prefent; 
“ the  reft  the  dodlor  told  me  were  fimilar  to 
“ what  I faw.” 

The  morbid  appearances  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  are  nearly  all  referable  to  two  caufes; 

the 
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j;  abforption  of  the  bile  into  the  general  mafs 
1 1 of  circulating  fluids,  and  more  or  lefs  of  a dif- 
jj]  folution  of  the  blood.  The  pale  colour  of  the 
f 1 liver  and  fpleen,  depended  on  the  bile  that  had 
jil  been  abforbed,  and  mixed  with  the  blood ; 

I l ender  which  circumftances  it  tinges  thofe 
Yvifcerq^  and  almofl;  every  part  of  the  body,  of 
j ig  yellow  colour,  as  is  feen  in  common  cafes  of 
I jaundice.  The  black  matter,  found  in  the 
i llomach  and  bowels,  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  blood,  that  had  oozed  through  the 
’.veffelsi  and  this,  as  vy;ell  as  the  livid  fpots 
1 upon  the  lungs,  are  proofs  of  .the  diflblved 
..Rate  of  the  blood.  Similar  livid  fpots  are 
;i  often  found  upon  the  lungs  of  animals  that  die 
■ j of  poifons^  and  proceed  from  the  blood  being 
j|  in  a dilfqlyed  ftate^. 

i Thpugh  a comparifon  of  the  effeds.of  other 
^ poifons  with  thofe  of  the  exhalations  of 
marfhes,  promifes  .to  throw  more  light  on  the 
. ..  fubjedl  ot  the  remittent  fever,  than  any  other 
.mode  of  inveftigation  that  prefents  itfelf,  yet 
I the  inquiry  cannot  be  pulhed  a great  way. 
li  There  is  fomething  uncommonly  fubtle  and 
ji  abflrufe  in  the  operations  of  poifons,  as  may 

I ♦ Vid,  Foutana,  fur  les  Poifons,  Vol.  I.  part.  3. 
Ji'Chap.  3. 
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be  deduced  from  this,  that  of  the  various 
poifons  of  which  we  have  daily  experience, 
there  is  none  of  whofe  effedls  we  can  give  any 
good  explanation.  Moll  of  the  morbid 
poifons  are  confined  to  one  fpecies  of  animals, 
yet  we  can  fee  nothing  in  the  poifon,  or  in  the 
fpecies,  to  account  for  this.  The  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  plague,  and  many  other  difeafes  affedt 
the  human  fpecies  only,  though  no  reafon 
appears  why  it  fhould  be  fo  j and  any  expla- 
nation of  thofe  difeafes,  whether  derived  from 
fermentation,  putrefadlion,  or  a peculiar  ac- 
tion of  veflels,  contains  nothing  to  inftrud  us, 
why  they  fhould  not  afFedt  other  animals  as 
well  as  man,  which  is  in  itfelf  a full  proof 
how  nugatory  fuch  explanations  are.  Putre- 
fadlion  is  the  fame  nearly  in  all  animal  matter; 
and  we  have  not  yet  learnt  from  phyfiology 
or  anatomy,  any  peculiar  properties  or  adtions 
that  our  blood- veffels  poffefs,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  many  other  animals.  But 
-although  the  invefligation  of  the  operation  of 
poifons  on  animal  bodies  be  a fubjedt  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  it  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of; 
nor  are  we,  in  any  cale,  to  fet  limits  and 
boundaries  to  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge,  by  experiment  and  obfervation. 

Sect. 
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Sect*  IV.  Of  Lit ermit tent  Fevers. 

■ Intermittent  fevers,  as  quotidians, 
i tertians,  quartans,  and  all  the  variations  of 
i them  ufually  mentioned  by  writers,  occur 
frequently  in  Jamaica.  The  fevers  that  pre- 
1 vail  moft,  during  the  more  healthy  part  of  the 
'I  year,  are  intermittents ; whereas,  during  the  • 
i rains,  and  for  fome  time  after,  they  are  chiefly 
i remittents : as  if  both  depended  upon  the 
i|  fame  caufe,  adiing  at  different  times  with 
i more  or  lefs  violence.  The  almofl:  esdlefs 
4 varieties  of  intermittent  fevers,  defcribed  by 
li  the  ancients,  have  ceafed  in  a great  meafure 
:i  to  be  the  objeds  of  attention,  fince  the  Peru- 
vian  bark  has  been  difcovered,  to  be  the  moft 
J efficacious  remedy  againft  them  all,  whatever 
? type  they  affume.  While  it  was  believed, 
i that  the  various  forms  of  the  difeafe  required 
i peculiar  modes  of  treatment,  it  was  deemed  a 
i:  matter  of  the  lafl;  confequence  to  diftinguifh 
I:  them  rightly. 

I In  the  hiftory  of  intermittent  fevers  in 
j Jamaica,  there  is  little  to  be  obferved  that  is 
I peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  cold  fit  is 

M 3 generally 
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generally  lefs  fevere  than  in  more  northern 
latitudes,  and  during  its  continuance  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  fitk,  to  expbfe  themfelves 
to  the  diredl  rays  of  the  fun,  taking  in  this 
an  example  from  the  negroes,  who  thereby 
more  effeftually  relieve  the  painful  fenfationS 
of  cold;  than  by  fitting  over  the  fire,  or  coi 
vering  the  body  with  a load  of  bed-clotheSj 
as  pradtifed  ih  colder  countries. 

The  quotidian  is  the  mofi:  dangerous  form 
of  the  difeafe,  and  is  more  dr  lefS  fo,  as  it 
approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  a remittent 
fever.  The  tertian  is  lefs  dangerous,  and  chfe 
quartan  leaft;  of  all ; though  there;  as  well  a^ 
in  other  countries,  it  is  extrertiely  dbfiiinatfe 
and  difficult  of  cure. 


Sect.  V.  Of  the  Cure  f Intermittent 

Fevers, 

WHEN  the  intermiflions  were  compleat, 
the  bark  was  given  diredlly,  withdut  any  pre- 
vious evacuations,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 

ftom^ch 
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jiftomach  and  bowels,  which  is  to  be  confidered' 
jas  rather  recurring  to  an  old,  than  giving  into 
jaa  new  practice  There  was  no  inconveni- 
?ence  arofe  from  omitting  the  vomiting  and 
ppiiTging,  ufually  made  to  precede  the  bark ; 
3on  the  contrary  it  was  fo  much  time  gained. 
TThe  bark  was  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two 
dirachms  in  wine,  or  any  other  vehicle  that 
^was  more  agreeable  to  the  lick,  and  repeated 
twery  two  hours,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
torgency  of  the  cafe,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
(Ijhftomach. 

After  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  was 
opped,  it  was  ftill  proper  to  give  a dofe  of 
ithe  bark  twice  or  thrice  a day,  for  five  or  fix 
jcdays,  in  order  to  prevent  a relapfe.  If  the 
Ibark  rendered  the  body  coftive,  half  an  ounce 
cof  the  tindure  of  fena,  or  of  rhubarb,  or  an 
i.aloetic  pill  was  given  at  bed-time  j or  a few 
^grains  of  rhubarb  were  added  to  one  or  more 
i dofes  of  the  bark. 

Although  the  bark  be  not  lefs  efficacious  in 
^\thc  cure  of  intermittents  in  Jamaica,  than  in 
tother  parts  of  the  world,  yet  it  happened  that 
ithere  were  cafes  which  did  not  yield  to  it, 
■tthough  given  liberally,  and  for  a length  of 

* See  Sydenham,  ProceflTus  integri,  deFcb.  Intermitt. 
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time.  In  fuch  cafes  various  means  were 
tried,  and  to  fome  of  them  the  fever  commonly 
gave  way ; although  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  a preference  was  due,  as  fome- 
times  one  appeared  more  fuccefsful,  fome- 
times  another.  Chamomile  flowers  reduced 
to  a flne  powder,  and  given  in  the  dofe  of ' 
lialf  a drachm,  or  even  a drachm,  and  repeated 
every  three  hours,  often  flopt  the  fever  after 
the  bark  had  failed.  A warm  purgative,  as 
fix  drachms  of  the  tindture  of  rhubarb,  and 
as  much  of  the  tindlure  of  fena,  was  fome- 
times  given  flx  or  feven  hours  before  the  fit, 
and  the  bark  as  ufual,  after  it  was  over: 
This  as  well  as  the  chamomile  flowers 
fometimes  failed,  and  fometimes  fucceeded. 

The  cold  bath,  in  the  river  at  Spaniffi 
Town,  was  effectual  in  fubduing  old  inter- 
mittents  in  many  inftances.  The  bath  was 
taken  in  the  morning,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  river  might  be  from  75'*  to  80”. 

Sal  ‘ ammoniac,  or  alum,  were  fometimes 
added  to  the  bark,  and  the  fornjjer  was  given 
in  fome  inftances  by  itfelf,  bi^t  their  power 
did  not  appear  great,  though 'they  ftopped  the 
fever  in  fome  cafes. 

For 
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For  fome  years  paft,  intermittents  have 
fcbeen  more  frequent  in,  and  about  London, 
uhati  formerly.  Since  my  return  from  Ja^ 
hmaica,  I have  often  joined  mercurials  ^ to 
ithe  bark  in  the  treatment  of  fuch  fevers, 
fvwhen  they  have  proved  obftinate,  and  with 
Igood  fuccefs.  The  preparation  made  ufe 
cof  was  Calomely  which  was  fometimes 
Igtven  in  'the  quantity  of  3 or  4 grains 
lalong  with  15  or  20  grains  of  jalap,  fo  as  to 
{prove  purgative ; but  more  commonly  in 
ifmaller  dofes,  and  by  itfelf  at  bed-time,  fo  as 
tto  keep  the  body  only  moderately  open.  For 
tthis  purpofe  one  or  two  grains  every  night,  or 
every  other  night  according  to  circumftances, 

I 'were  generally  fufficient,  while  the  bark  was 
“ given  in  the  ufual  way,  during  the  intermif- 
\ fions  of  the  fever.  The  mercurial  gave  new 
< efficacy  to  the  bark,  and  this  treatment  often 
!]  proved  fuccefsful.  It  is  probable  a limilar 
} pradice  might  fucceed  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
though  I have  no  experience  of  it  “f. 

Towards  ^the  end  of  the  war  fome  red  bark 
was  fent  to  Jamaica,  which  given  in  the  fame 
dofe  with  the  common  bark  affeded  the 


* Vid,  Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  III. 
t Sec  note  L in  the  Appendix. 
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bowels,-  producing  fitknefs  and  vomiting,  or 
griping,  purging  and  flatulence.  The  dole 
was  therefore  refl:rid:ed  to  half  a drachm, 
which  was  repeated  every  three  hours,  and 
cured  many  intcrmittents  that  had  refilled 
the  common  bark.  The  great  tendency 
which  it  had  to  aflhd:  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
rendered  it  lefs  proper  than  the  common  bark 
in  the  remittent  fever,  and  on  that  account, 
after  a few  trials,  it  was  laid  afide  in  that 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  Whether  it  would 
have  been  more  efficacious  in  curing  inter- 
mittents,  if  given  in  the  firft  inftance,  thati 
common  bark,  is  a queftion  that  I had  not  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  a fair  • decifion ; 
for  though  it  often  cured  fevers  that  refilled 
the  common  bark,  yet  nearly  as  much  might 
be  faid  of  the  chamomile  flowers,  though  that 
would  not  be  good  ground  for  fuppofing  the 
latter  medicine  a better  than  the  former.  If 
the  red  bark,  and  the  common  bark,  were 
given  in  the  firll  inftance  in  a number  of  in- 
■ termittents,  that  would  doubtlefs  be  deemed 
/ the  bell  medicine,  which  cured  the  greateft 
proportion  of  the  fick.  In  order  to  form  a 
juft  judgment,  the  number  of  cafes  ought  to 
be  confiderable,  certainly  not  lefs  than  ten  for 

each 
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jbach  of  the  mcdicihes.  Sifhple  aS  this 
|rirrient  is,  I do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  been 
^ried.  lii  the  mean  time  we  rnay  fafely  cori-^ 
include,  that  we  are  in  pofleffion  of  a valuable 
j Tfliedicinej  which  will  often  fucceed,  after  the 
(:common  bark  has  failed. 

I It  has  been  already  obferved>  that  the  re-*- 
WAitteht  fever,  after  repeated  attacks,  often 
jproduces  dropfy, ' Or  fwellings  of'  the  liver  or 
Itafpleen,  and  frequently  a complication  of  thefe 
fiiiiforders ; the  fame  thing  holds  true* of  inter- 
jnmittents.  Thofe  labouring  under  fuch  accu- 
' Tfiiulated  difternpers,  are  hardly  to  be  reftored 
bby  any  nleans  that  can  be  eriiployed,  while 
BSiey  remain  upon  the  ifland  and  continue 
ifc^pofed  to  the  fame  noxious  caufes,  which 
[originally  affedted  their  health.  The  confti- 
^itution,  broken  down  in  every  part,  can  only 
I Ibe  repaired  by  haftening  to  a colder  climate, 

|:and  a more  falubrious  air ; and  even  thefe  arc 
loften  deferred  till  it  be  too  late.  The  air  of 
'{the  mountains,  and  a frequent  change  of  it 
jiin  travelling  by  eafy  journeys,  together  with 
bitters  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  occa- 
ilfionally  fmall  dofes  of  mercurials,  will  often 
’ iprocure  a temporary  amendment.  , The  mer- 
6 curial 
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curial  given  for  the  fwellings  of  the  liv'er  * or 
fpleen,  was  the  mercurius  dulcis,  which  was 
exhibited  in  fmall  dofes.  In  cafes  of  dropfy, 
quickfilver,  rubbed  down  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  honey  or  conferve  of  hips,  was 
given ; the  dofe  was  from  five  to  ten  grains 
of  the  mafs,  to  which  half  a grain,  or  even  a 
whole  grain  of  the  dried  fquills  was  added,  to 
render  it  diuretic ; and  it  was  repeated  every 
other  night  for  ten  days,  or  a longer  or  fhorter  ■ 
time,  according  to  circumftances.  ,If  advan-  ^ 
tage,  however,  were  not  taken  of  any  favour-  ^ 
able  change  in  the  health,  from  the  means 
juft  mentioned,  and  the  fick  fent  to  a more 
healthy  climate,  the  difeafe  generally  recurred 
in  a fhort  time  with  greater  violence,  and  foon 
proved  fatal. 


* See  note  M in  the  Appendix. 
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Of  the  Dysentery. 


!8ect.  I.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Dyfente7y. 

llT  N treating  of  the  dyfentery,  I have  con- 
fined  myfelf  to  fuch  obfervations,  as' more 
l^articularly  apply  to  the  climate,  or  have  not 
•hitherto  been  made ; not  judging  it  necefiary 
to  enter  minutely  either  into  the  hiftory  of 
he  difeafe,  or  the  method  of  cure,  which 
ave  been  fo  fully  treated  by  much  abler 
hands. 

I The  dyfentery,  as  it  appears  in  the  ifland 
bof  Jamaica,  is  the  fame  difeafe  that  is  fo  well 
deferibed  by  Sydenham,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Sir 
[George  Baker,  and  others ; and  is  not  diftin- 
guilhed  by  any  peculiar  fymptorns  from  the 
□dyfentery,  that  was  epidemic  in  London,  in 
j tthe  fummer  and  autumn  of  the  years  1779, 
1 bnd  1780. 


There 
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There  fubfifts  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  remittent  fever  and  this  difeafe,  in 
Jamaica ; the  one  frequently  changes  into  the 
other,  and  the  two  difeafes  are  often  compli- 
cated with  various  degrees  of  violence.  In 
fome  cafes  the  dyfentery  ends  in  a fever, 
though  it  happens  much  oftener  that  the  fever 
terminates  in  a dyfentery,  efpeciaily  among 
the  common  foldiers. 

In  fome  feafons  the  dyfentery  is  much  more 
frequent  than  in  others,  which  was  the  cafe 
in  1782 ; the  caufe  of  this  is  npt  fp  obvious. 
It  wa.s  ho.tter  than  commpn  4^  lite  month  of 
June  by  three  or  four  degrees,  the  (thermo- 
meter riling  many  days  to  90°,  an  unpfu^ 
he?it  in  that  climate.  An  higher  degree  pf 
heat  than  ,qommon,  in  our  fummers  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  obferved  tP  be  produdtiye  gf 
dyfenteries,  as  w'as  the  cafe  in  the  fummers 
above  mentioned^  ,b^t»  Jamaica,  the  coolefl 
month  in  the  year  is  at  leail  a hotter,  ,tha/i 
^e  hottefl  month  in  our  fumiijers : if  the 
.cavtfe  therefore  depended  .upon  any  a;bifo,lute 
, degree  of  heat,  the  dyfentery  fliould  prevail  ; 
,all  the  year  round.  How  far  it  rnay  arife 
from  a comparative  inprea^e  merely  in  the ! 
heat,  though  there  is  fome  ground  to  fiifped 
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itt  may  be  fo,  I have  not  fufficient  experience 
determine.  ' 

There  are  various  degrees  of  violence  in  the 
liifeafe,  from  flight  gripings  with  frequent 
Ulimy  ftools,  to  the  mqfl:  excruciating  pains 
rin  the  bowels,  inceflant  draining,  profufe 
iifcharge  of  blood,  great  fever,  and  Tudden  ■ 
pDroflration  of  ftrength.  Between  thefe  ex- 
tremes are  numerous  intermediate  degrees, 
ind  though  the  flighter  cafes  may  be  called 
by  the  name  of  diarrhoea,  yet  there  are  no 
f^ecific  marks  of  diftindtion ; they  run  into 
•one  another  by  an  infenfible  gradation,  and 
hherefore  fhould  not  be  diftinguifhed  by  dif- 
cerent  names*. 

There  are  fome  of  the  quarters,  fuch  as 
?ort  Augufta,  and  Port  Royal,  fubjedt  .to  a 
mild  kind  of  dyfentery,  elpecially  when  the 
cbldicrs  firfl;  take  poflefllon  of  them.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  water  in  both  places, 
|:br  as  they  are  fltuated  upon  fand-banks 


* The  antients  apply  the  terms  Dyfentery,  Diarrhoea, 
.Renteria,  Tenefmus,  &c.  to  .the  feveral  ftages  or  fymp- 
x>ins  of  this  difeafe,  and  confider  them  as  fepgrate  and 
iftincEl  diflempers.  Some  of  the  lymptoms  ^of  fever  they 
ave  alfo  treated  as  diftindl  difeafes,  as  phrenitis,  and 
rethargus,  which  are  the  delirious  and  comatofc  ftages  of 
ever.  Vid.  Coel.  Aurelian. 
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nearly  furrounded  by  the  fea,  tliey  have  no 
fredi  water  but  what  is  brought  to  them, 
commonly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spanifh 
Town  river.  This  water  becomes  extremely 
putrid,  efpecially  if  put  in  calks  that  formerly 
contained  rum,  and  in  fuch  a ftate  is  undoubt- 
edly hurtful  to  the  bowels.  There  are  other 
circumftances  in  the  management  of  the  water,  ^ 
that  deferve  to  be  noticed;  it  is  fometimesi 
kept  in  ciflerns,  in  which  millions  of  infedls,  I 
particularly  mufquitocs,  breed;  the  negroes 
likewife  employed  in  taking  up  the  water,  do 
not  always  proceed  far  enough  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  get  clear  of  all  admix- 
ture of  lalt  water,  fo  that  it  is  fometimes 
brackilh.  That  ,fuch  water  Ihould  produce 
complaints  of  the  bowels,  will  not  appear 
furprifing,  and  it  is  probably  the  foie  caufe 
of  them*.  It  were  to  be  widied  that  Fort 
AuguHa,  and  Port  Royal  were  fupplied  with 
good  water,  fuch  as  that  of  the  watering- 
place  for  the  royal  navy,  and  that  it  were  kept 
in  proper  calks : for,  by  thefe  means  it  would 
be  afeertained  beyond  a doubt,  what  diare  the^ 
water  had  in  producing  the  flux. 

♦ Bontius  de  Med.  Ind.  dialog.  3*'*.  ^ 

A fymp* 
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/ A rymptom  that  frequently  occurs  in  the 
jj  difeafe,  and  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the 
authors  above  quoted,  is  an  immediate  call  to 
j go  to  ftool,  upon  fwallowing  any  thing  either 
! folid  or  liquid,  accompanied  with  a feeling, 
;'as  if  what  was  juft  fwallowed,  were  running 
through  the  bowels.  This  fenfation  is  often 
fo  ftrong,  that  the  iick  imagine  that  the  food 
they  have  taken  has  really  pafled  through 
them,  and  are  not  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
f till  they  find  that  the  difcharge  has  been  flime 
|iior  mucus,  without  any  refemblance  to  what 
r they  h«wl  fwallowed.  This  fymptom  fhews 
I . great  irritability  in  the  bowels,  by  which  a 
■ motion  excited  in  the  ftomach,  is  propagated 
almoft  diredtly  to  the  anus. 

[:  The  dyfentery  did  not  appear  to  be  infec- 

||  tious  in  the  hofpitals  in  Jamaica,  nor  in  the 
/; I epidemic  that  prevailed  in  London  in  the 
years  1779  and  1780.  I am  far  from  mean- 
I ' ing  to  fay,  that  the  dyfentery  is  never  infedli- 
Iji  ous  ; but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  determin- 
i;  ing  a queftion  of  this  kind,  for  unlefs  the  proofs 
I of  infe<ftion  are  clear  and  decided,  they  may  be 
I eafily  confounded  with  the  effedls  of  a caufe, 
that  is  generally  diffufed,  and  operating  upon 
all  more  or  lefs,  fuch  as  the  caufe  of  dyfentery 
^j.muft  be. 
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• f 

c’  ' 

THE  dyfentery.,  like  the  fever,  requires  to- 
he  taken  eare  of  early,  for  the  means  that  will 
^either  overcome,  or  greatly  mitigate  the  difeafe 
fat  the  beginning,  will  not  be  able  to  make 
any  imprcifion  -upon  it,  after  it  has  continued 
fome  time,,  The  firft  medicine  that  was 
(given  was  a purgative.  The  kind  of  purga- 
,tive  moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  was  the 
hitter  purging  fait*,  or  Glauber’s  falt-j-,, 
jibmetimes  with  manna,  and  always  with  one 
or  two  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  added 
.to  'the  folutiqn  of  the^  lalt.  An  ounce  of  fait, 
. and  half  that  quantity  of  manna,  dilTolved  in 
. half  a pint  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  the 
oil  of  peppermint,  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  were  given  with  an  interval  of  h^lf  an 
hour,  or  a whole  hour  between  them,  accord- 
f ifig  to  the  date  of  the  domach.  The  ope- 
ration  of  ihe  phyfic  is  promoted  by, drinking 
-plentifully  of  thin  water-gruel,,  whey,  chicken 

’ * Magnefia  Vitriolata,  PHarm.  Loncl.  1788. 

\ + Natron  VitricHatiim,.  Pharm. -Lond.  1788.  ' 
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water,  tea,  or  any  diluting  liquor  that  is  moft 
liigreeable  to  the  Tick.  In  this  way  feveral 
j:copious  flools  are  procured,  whereby  the 
i^griping  and  other  fymptoms  are  greatly  re- 
lieved. After  a favourable  operation  of  the 
pphyfic,  an  opiate,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
idrpps  of  the  tindtura  thebaica,  was  given  at 
abed- time.  The  purgative  in  almoft  all  cafes 
jprocures  a truce  with  the  difeafe,  and  the 
^3piate  prolongs  it. 

It  is  in  flight  cafes  only,  and  at  the  com- 
tnencemcnt  of  the  difeafe,  that  one  dofe  of 
phyfic  is  fnfficient  to  flop  its  progrefs ; a re- 
Xpite  merely  is  in  general  all  that  is  obtained. 
jkWhen  the  fymptoms  recur,  the  fame  medi- 
:emes  are  to  be  repeated.  The  lick  are  not 
iweakened  by  the  operation  of  the  purgatives, 
ftt  kaft  as  long  as  they  procure  relief  from  the 
I griping  pain.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent 
Inhowever,  and  the  purgatives  have  been  fre- 
lijquently  repeated,  and  the  fymptoms  ftill  recur 
lat  the  fame  time  that  the  flrength  is  greatly 
impaired, . there  is  a period  beyond  which 
rgatives  cannot  be  longer  given  with  ad- 
antage.  In  this  fituation  I have  repeatedly 
ade  ufe.of  the  following  medicine  with  great 
ijjienefit ; two  table,  fpoonfuls  of  a flrong  de- 
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co6tion  or  infufion  of  the  bark,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  ftrong  chamomile  tea,  were  made 
into  a draught,  to  which  as  much  rhubarb 
was  added,  as  would  procure  two  or  three  ^ 
copious  difcharges  from  the  bowels  in  the  * 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  rhubarb  ^ 
ufually  added  was  about  five  grains,  the  j 
draughts  were  given  every  three  hours,  and 
the  rhubarb  was  either  increafed,  diminifhed, 
or  altogether  omitted  according  to  its  opera- 1 [i 
tion.  It  may  deferve  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
fick  can  readily  diftinguifh.the  motions  pro- 

• ceeding  from  the  difeafe,  from  thofe  produced: 
by  a purgative  medicine.  I firft  gave  this 
medicine  in  cafes  where  there  was  a confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  together  with  the  dyfen- 
teric  fymptoms ; but  I have  fince  given  it,j^ 

' and  with  good  effedt,  when  there  has  beenj  | 
little  or  no  fever,  but  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  has  been  too  much  reduced  to  bearj 
purgatives^. 

The  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  which  arc 
often  excruciating,  are  relieved  by  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  ftill  more 

• cffedtually  by  blifters  on  the  fame  part. 

It  is  fometimes  impoflible  to  begin  the 
cure  with  a purgative,  owing  to  great  ficknefs 

* See  note  N in  the  Appendix.  ‘ 
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lit  ftomach  and  vomiting.  Under  fuch  cir- 
::umftances,  the  evacuation  of  the  ftomach  is 
^promoted  by  giving  warm  water,  or  weak 
bhamomilc  tea ; and  nothing  more  powerfully 
;emetic  is  admin iftered.  As  foon  as  the  fto- 
:Tiach  is  quieted,  one  or  two  drachms  of  the 
■surging  falts  are  given  at  a time,  and  repeated 
I'ivery  hour,  till  they  have  had  the  dehred 
' itffedt.  The  treatment  is  afterwards  the  fame 
iS  mentioned  above. 

i After  getting  oyer  the  firft  attack,  the 
ibhronic  ftage  of  the  difeafe  often  follows, 
rrhis  confifts  of  frequent  returns  of  the  grip- 
;nng,  ftraining,  and  purging,  with  fhort  inter- 
■ |/als  of  cafe.  The  intervals  feldom  exceed  one 
or  two  days ; the  ftrength  and  flefli  wafte, 
uedlic  fever  comes  on,  and  more  perifh  in 
: Ihis  ftage  of  the  diforder  than  by  the  firft 
attack.  The  remedies  here  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  above  mentioned ; nothing  pro- 
|:ures  equal  relief  with  a medicine  gently 
I ppening,  and  the  opiate  muft  now  be  given 
more  freely  j the  ufe  of  it  indeed  can  hardly 
i»e  difpenfcd  with  for  one  night.  It  may  ap- 
pear liable  to  objection  to  give  an  opening  me- 
. iicine  at  a period  of  the  difeafe,  which  is 
jluppofed  to  depend  upon  a laxity  of  the 
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bowels,  and  to  require  aftringents.  That  tHe 
chronic  ftage  of  the  difeafe  may  fometimes 
proceed  from  a mere  laxity,  I have  no  doubt; 
but  fuch  cafes  are  neither  very  frequent,  nor, 

I apprehend,  dangerous.  Nine  out  of 'ten, 
at  leaft,  of  the  chronic  dyfenteries  depend 
upon  obflrudtions,  and  a difeafed  Hate  of  the  ■ 
bowels,  as  the  diffed;ion  of  the  dead  bodies 
demonflrates.  The  morbid  appearances  of 
the  bowels,  after  death,  throw  great  light  on  . 
the  difeafe,  I fhall  therefore  mention  them 
(hortly. 

‘ Upon  a firft  view  the  bowels,  particularly 
the  colon,  appear  irregularly  contradted,  anil 
redder  than  natural  at  the  contradled  parts. 
Upon  a nearer  infpedtion,  by  cutting  ou^ 
portions  of  the  gut  and  examining  the  inter- 
nal cpats,  the  appearances  of  difeafe  become 
more-  evident.  There  are  to  be  feeh  frndl 
tubercles,  like  puflules,  fometimes  in  a fmaller, 
fometimes  in  a greater  number ; and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  different  ftages,  fo  that  their 
progrefs  can  only  be  colledted  from  feveral 
pbfervations  combined.  The  fame  fubjedt 
will  frequently  furnifh,  in  different  portions, 
pf  the  gut,  examples  of  the  feveral  ftages. 
Their  progrefs  appears  to  be  nearly  as  follows; , 

there 
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!!' there  is  firft  a fmall  round  tubercle  of  a reddiih 
jj»  colour,  and  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  an 
iii  inch  in  diameter ; it  increafes  gradually  till  it 
ill  be  near  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
^il  becomes  paler  as  it  ^row£  larger.  In  this 
f'lilage  there  appears  a hnall  crack  on  the  top 
[ with  a flight  depreflion,  wtiich  gradually  in- 
creafe  ; and  on  examining  the  contents  of  the 
jl  little  tumour,  I have  generally  found  them  to 
|i  be  a cheefe-like  fubftance^  The  pufluie,  for 
r though  it  contain  no  pus^  I do  not  know  any 
1 name  more  expreflive  of  its  appearance,  is 
feated  under  the  villous  coat,  between  that 

1-= 

I and  the  mulcular  coat.  As  the  opening  en- 
larges,  the  edges  become  prominent,  and  the 
|j  bafe  grows  rough  and  fcabrous,  from  which 
|i  matter  oozes  out,  that  is  fometimes  tinged 
-I  with  blood.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  one,  but 
( they  are  often  in  cluflers,  and  become  eonflu- 
j ent,  fb  as  to  form  a rough  unequal  ulcerated 
li^furface,  with  an  hard  and  thickened  bafe. 
I Sometime,  they  appear  like  a fmall  eating  ulcer 
5 in  the  gut,  in  which  the  prominence  of  the 
! edges  give  an  appearance  of  a lofs  of  lubdance, 

( or  as  if  the  villous  coat  were  intircly  removed. 

Thefe  morbid  appearances  probably  take 
i place  more  or  lefs,  in  all  caies  of  epidemic 
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dyfentery.  They  were  firft  taken  notice  of, 
as  far  as  I know,  by  Mr.  Hewfon  *',  and  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Woolafton-f-.  , Whether  they 
are  conftant  and  -invariable,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  future  obfervations  : they  were 
found  in  all  the  dyfenteric  fubjedls  that  I have 
examined,  but  that  number  is  not  confider- 
able,  and  we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  there  may  not  be  various  morbid  appear- 
ances, peculiar  to  the  difeafe  under  different 
circumftances.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
indeed  mentioned  mortifications,  gangrene, 
and  abrafions  of  the  villous  coat,  none  of 
which  1 have  ever  feen ; and  there  is  reafon 
to  fuljpedt,  that  the  black  colour  arifing  from 
extravafated  blood  has  been  taken  for  morti- 
fication, or  beginning  gangrene,  which  I the 
more  readily  mention,  that  the  learned  author  ’ 
acquainted  me  in  his  lifetime,  that  he  put  but 
little  confidence  in  any  of  the  diffedlions  of 
dyfenteric  patients,  which  were  made  in  the 
military  hofpitals,  as  the  bowels  were  not  in- 
fpedled  minutely.  Sentiments,  not  much 


* Vid.  Pringle,  Dif.  of  Army,  ed.  7th.  p.  243.  p.  iii, 
ch.  6.  § 2.  ' 

+ Baker’s  Libellus  de  Cat,  & Dyf.  fub  finem. 
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llifferent  from  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
)oook  The  tubercles  are  moft  frequently  * 
fi'ound  in  the  great  guts,  but  they  are  alfo 
cbmetimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  ileum \ and 
•.here  is  an  appearance  of  more  or  lefs  of  in- 
iHammation  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is 
perhaps  unneceffary  to  mention,  that  the 
Lubercles  with  their  various  ftages  cannot  be 
nbferved  without  wafliing  off  the  mucus, 
nlood,  and  matter,  that  cover  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  gut. 

Several  of  the  fymptoms  may  be  illuftrated 
'from  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  parts,  as  they  ^ 
appear  upon  dilTedtion.  The  fmall  grains  of 
:bheefe-like  matter  often  voided  by  the  Tick, 
mofl  probably  proceed  from  the  tubercles 
upon  their  firft  opening;  the  thin  watery  ftools, 
with  a mixture  of  blood,  like  the  lotura  car^ 
'.niumt  arife  from  the  lerum  difcharged  from  the 
^laumerous  little  ulcers ; and  if  the  blood  be  in 
diffolved  ftate,  or  the  inflammation  great, 
much  red  blood  may  ooze  out,  and  give  the 
evacuations  the  appearance  of  confifling  almoft; 
:mtirely  of  blood,  an  occurrence  not  unfrequent 
im  the  worfl:,  and  mofl;  fatal  kind  of  Dyfentery. 
When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  it  is  probable 
♦ Page  250,  7th  ed. 
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that  the  whole  furface  of  the  gut  may  be 
covered  with  tubercles ; in  which  cafe  great 
inflammation  joined  to  violent  fpafms  and 
contradions  of  the  bowels,  excited  by  fo 
many  irritating  caufes,  muft  foon  prove  fatal. 
Should  however  the  lick  have  ftrength  to  bear 
up  againfl;  the  firfl:  attack  of  the  difeafe,  they  ; 
•will  often  have  to  flruggle  againfl:  the  evils  | 
■arifing  from  numerous  fmall  ulcers  in  the 
bowels,  the  confequences  of  the  tubercles, ' 
which  bring  on  what  has  been  called  tlie 
•chronic  flage.. 

The  tubercles  and  confequent  fmall  ulcers, 
when  in  elufters,  occafion  a confiderable  con- 
traction of  the  paflage,  not  fo  much  by  their 
projeding  into  the  cavity, ' as  by  the  fpafms 
they  excite  in  the  mufcular  coats  of  the  gut.  I 

“The  diminution  of  the  canal  obftruds  in  part  | 

■ 

‘the  palTage  oTthe  Contents  of  the  bowels,  I 
which  accumulating  mufl  at  laft  be  propelled  ■ 
by  greater  efforts,  and  when  forced  through! 
the  contraded  parts  they  occafion  pain, 
-griping,  and  frequent  calls  to  go  to  flool, 
which  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  charade- 


• jrife  the  chronic  flage  of  the  difeafe.  It  is 
alfo  accompanied  in  general  by  an  hedic  fever^^  t 
proceeding  from  an  abfGrption  of  matter  from  \ 

tb? 
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fCubercles  or  little  ulcers;  for  it  deferves  to  be 
'remarked,  that  the  glands  in  that  part  of  the 
inefentery,  which  correfponds  with  the  dif- 
, bafed  gut,  are  not  in  a found  fliate,  but  much 
! “renlarged  and  of  a fofter  texture  than  natural. 

In  the  chronic  ftage,  laxatives  rather  than 
ijpurgatives  are  to  be  ufed,  as  the  lick  have  not 
Ifftrength  to  bear  a llrong  medicine,  though 
rahey  require  the  palTage  to  be  kept  open, 
j^wo  or  three  drachms  of  the  purging  falts 
(i\will  often  have  the  defired  elfecfl,  or  a few 
'^grains  of  rhubarb,  or  a fpoonful  of  the  oleum 
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their  operation,  and  indeed  it  will  commonly 
Ibe  necelTary  to  give  it  every  night.  A light 
inourilhing  diet,  conlifting  chiefly  of  milk, 
Ibroths,  and  gruels,  contributes  to  the  cure. 

When  the  llools  are  frequent  and  copious, 
iand 'without  griping  or  pain,  aflringents  may 
'Ibe  ufed  with  advantage ; but  fuch  cafes  are 
' not  very  numerous.  The  extract  of  the 
.lignum  Campechenfe^  is  a good  aftringent  in 
Ifuch  cafes,  as  are  alfo  the  cortex  granatin  and 
derra  ^aponica*.  One  of  thefe  will  fome- 
times  fucceed  after  another  has  failed,  thouo-h 
I have  not  learned  what  the  particular  cafes 

* More  properly  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 
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are  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted.  X 
have  generally  made  trial  of  them  in  the  order 
in  v/hich  they  are  mentioned. 

If  the  difeafe  terminate  in  a tenefmusy  or  if 
that  fymptom  prove  troublefome,  it  is  often 
entirely  removed,  and  always  greatly  relieved, 
by  an  anodyne  clyfter  conhfting  of  thirty  or  ! 
forty  drops  of  the  tindlura  thebaica  in  three  I 
or  four  ounces  of  linfeed  tea,  or  a thin  jelly  of  f 
flarch.  Sydenham  leaves  this  fymptom  to 
itfelf,  though  it  is  often  extremely  trouble- 
ibme.  | 

I fhall  conclude  the  fubje^l  of  dyfentery,  I 
with  fome  obfervations  on  the  remedies  ufually  | 
employed  againft  that  difeafe. 

Blood-letting  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  fome,  and  condemned  by  others. 
The  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels 
on  diffedion,  would  feem  to  (hew  the  pro- 
priety of  that  evacuation.  Yet  it  mufl:  be  : 
allowed  that  there  may  be  an  inflammation, 
that  is,  rednefs,  fwelling,  and  pain  in  a part, 
for  which  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  let 
blood,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  eryfipelatous  in-  ' 
flammations.  The  queilioh,  however,  can 
only  be  determined  by  experience;  and  all 
that  I have  learned  on  the  fubjed  amounts 

to 
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jlto  this,  that  in  flighter  cafes,  or  when  the 
jcdifeafe  is  treated  early,  purgatives  have  proved 
jifo  efFedlual,  that  I have  never  had  recourfe  to 
jl bleeding:  and  when  the  difeafe  has  been  more 
jwiolent,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  has  been 
ifo  much  reduced  of  a fudden,  that  I have  not 
(dared  to  make  ufe  of  that  evacuation.  Poffibly 
ithere  may  be  circumftances  under  which  it 
’would  not  only  be  fafe  but  highly  advanta- 
jgeous,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  thefe  were 
laccurately  afcertaincd.  ' ^ ■ ' 

Vomits  are  ftrongly  recommended  in  this 
k difeafe,  and  it  has  been  common  to  give  them 
»as  the  firft  ftep  in  the  cure.  The  fick  arc 
j generally  relieved  by  them,  but  the  benefit  is 
’ not  fo  great  as  that  derived  from  a purgative, 
which  is  both  more  eafy  and  more  effedlual 
i in  its  operation.  The  ficknefs  produced  by 
! an  emetic  is  often  very  diftrefling,  and  it  is 
!i  mofi;  beneficial  when  it  proves  purgative. 
Upon  thefe  grounds  therefore  recourfe  was 
. had  in  the  firfl  inftance  to  the  purgative,  as 
the  more  certain  and  fpeedy  means  of  procur- 
ing relief. 

There  arc  various  purgatives  recommended 
by  different  authors.  The  bitter  purging 

fait. 
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fait*',  or  Glauber’s  lalt-f,'' as  mentioned  be- 
fore, were  found  tbe  beft.  They  operated 
cafily,  fpeedily,  and  effedtually.  It  is  proba- 
bk  there, is  nothing  fpcciiic  in  any  purgative, 
and  that  they  are  more  or  kfs  beneficial,  as 
they  poflefs  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  tbe 
properties  juft  mentioned.  Rhubarb  and 
calomel  J,  infufion  of  fena,  caftor  oil,  foluble 
tartar  11,  or  any  other  purgative,  may  be  given 
that  experience  has  ftiewn  to  agree  with-.par- 
ticular  conftitutions. 

' There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  pradlice 
concerning  which  authors  are  more  divided,  . 

■ than  in  the  ufe  of  opiates  againft  the  dyfen- 
tery.  Sydenham  in  many  cafes  is  difpofed 
to  truft  the  cure  entirely  'to  them,  while 
; others  of  almo-ft  equal  authority,  condemn 
them  univerfally  in  this  difeafe.  Sir  John 
r Pringle  recommends  them  ftrongly,  with 
this  precaution,  that  they  fliould  not  be  given  ! 
till  a free  evacuation  has  .been  procured  by  a | 
purgative.  In  his  manner  of  treating  the  dif-  ' 
. cafe,  an  opiate  cannot  be  given  till  the  end  of 

. Magnefia  vitriolata.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

t Natron  vitriolatum.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

^ See  note  O in  the  -Appendix. 

, . j[  Kali  tartarifatum.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 
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ifie  fecond  day,  as  the  fir^l  is  employed  in 
riving  an  emetic.  In  the  method  recom- 
aiended  above,  <an  opiate  is  given  in  ten  or 
I'Welve  hours,  or  as  fbon  ias  the  purgative  has 
operated  freely.  -If  the  griping  and  other 
i,'ymptoms  are  relieved  by  the  phyhc,  an  opiate 
wever  fails  to  do  good  by  prolonging  the  truce 
^aus  obtained  with  the  difeafe;  but  if  no  relief 
i»e  obtained,  which  however  -never  happens 
|)xcept  in  the  very  word  cafes,  the  opiate  does 
tittle  or  no  good.  It  is  objefted  that  the 
rruce  obtained  by  the  lopiate  is  fallacious, 
.nd  of  fliort  continuance.  That  the  difeafe 
bommonly  recurs,  except  in  the  fligbter  cafes^ 
aiuft  be  admitted,  but  this  cannot  be  laid 
ihe  charge  of  the  opiate,  which  confiderably 
retards  its  return : and  if  any  objedlion  is  to 
le  made  to  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  it  diould 
je  that  it  Is  not  able  ib  completely  to  fubdue 
he  dil'eafe,  that  it  fhall  not  .return.  But 
j :l though  neither  that,  nor  any  other  medicine 
■ve  are  yet  acquainted  with,  poflbfs  a virtue 
b much  to  be  wilhed  for,  it  is  ilill  of  great 
importance,  in  a difeafe  that  fo  feverely  har- 
jalTes  and  debilitates  the  fick,  lo  procure 
wen  a temporary  relief  to  their  fufferings, 
Whereby  they  are  better  enabled  to  bear  the 

opera- 
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operation  of  medicines  afterwards  necelTary, 
and  to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  difcafe. 

Opiates  were  fometimes  combined  with  an 
emetic  or  purgative  medicine,  as  ipecacuanha, 
emetic  tartar,  or  rhubarb  ,•  and  this  pradice 
had  often  good  effeds  in  the  chronic  ftage : 
but  upon  the  whole  I preferred  their  alternate 
ufe  to  combining  them ; as  the  emetic,  if  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  produce  fenfible  effeds, 
occafioned  a diftreffing  naufea,  and  the  opiate 
too  much  checked  the  effeds  of  the  purgative. 
It  did  not  appear  of  much  confcquence,  whe- 
ther the  opiate  was  given  in  a liquid,  or  a 
folid  form.  In  fome  cafes  the  Dover’s 
powder*,  in  the  dofe  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains, 
had  good  effeds.  It  happened  in  this  difeafc, 
as  in  others  where  opiates  are  given,  that  the 
head  or  ftomach  were  fometimes  difagreeably 
affeded  by  them  the  next  day.  To  obviate 

this  various  means  were  tried,  none  of  which 

0 

fucceeded  fo  well,  as  giving  one  or  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  lemon -juice  along  with  the  opiate, 
though  that  often  failed. 

* Palvis  ipecacuanhae  comp.  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  ColtCy  or  Dry -Belly -Ach. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Dry- 
' Belly -Ach,  i 

dry-belly-ach  was  formerly  much 
' more  frequent  in  Jamaica,  than  it  is  at 
iprefent.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
Ifeafon  of  the  year,  but  prevails  fometimes  in 
cone,  fometimes  in  another ; and  at  fuch  times 
'it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  epidemic,  as  it  is  fre- 
cquently  confined  to  one  place,  and  to  perfons 
sofa  particular  defcription.  In  the  months  of 
'•April,  May,  and  June,  1781,  it  was  very  fre- 
cquent  among  the  men  of  the  gid  regiment 
aat  Spanifh  Town,  while  the  better  fort  of  the 
iinhabitants  were  not  at  all  affedted  by  it.  In 
ithe  year  following,  there  was  occafion  to  make 
tthe  fame  obfervation  at  Kingfion,  where  the 

O colic 
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colic  was  prevalent  among  the  private  men  of 
the  79th  regiment.  It  proceeded  from  a 
caufe,  whofe  operation  was  confined  almoft 
entirely  to  the  common  foldiers,  and  which 
affedted  in  an  inconfiderable  degree  the  lower 
clafs  of  inhabitants. 

The  difeafe  began  with  flight  uneafinefs  in 
the  bowels,  which  was  foon  followed  by  great 
pain,  accompanied  with  dejedlion,  anxiety, 
and  refilelTnefs.  The  pain  was  of  a dull  kind, 
and  generally  confined  to  one  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  diflinguifhed  it  from  gripings 
of  the  bowels.  It  was  aggravated  by  prefliire 
on  the  part  more  immediately  affedled,  though 
the  fick  fqmetimes  thought  themfelves  re- 
lieved by  a general  comprefiion  of  the  abdo- 
men. After  a time  the  pain  increafed,  and 
often  became  excruciating,  in  fo  much  that 
men  of  great  refolution  could  not  lie  quiet  a 
moment,  but  were  conftantly  rolling-  about, 
and  complaining  even  aloud  of  their  fufferings. 
Nature  indeed  feemed  unable  to  fupport  the 
torments  of  the  difeafe,  and  there  were  many 
jnftances  of  the  fick  falling  into  flrong  con- 
vullions,  and  epileptic  fits,  and  of  their  re- 
maining in  a flate^of  total  infenfibility  for 
many  hours.  After  the  paiu  had  continued 
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jlfbme  time,  ficknefs  at  ftomach  generally 
jccame  on,  together  with  vomiting  and  violent 
Irretchings;  a glafs  of  water,  in  fome  cafes, 
^would  not  remain  even  a few  minutes  upon 
the  ftomach. 

The  pulfe  was  not  quicker  than  natural, 
mor  was  there  any  heat  upon  the  ikin  at  the 
ilfoeginning  of  the  complaint ; but  in  its  pro- 
grefs  the  pulfe  generally  became  more  fre- 
quent, which  appeared  to  proceed  more  from’ 
jtthe  pain  and  hifferings  ^f  the,  fick,  than  the 
fprefence  of  fever.  During  the  whole  of  the 
ddifeafe  there  prevailed  a mod:  obftinate  confti- 
ppation  of  the  bowels,  and  there  was  often 
jmore  or  lefs  of  dmngury.  The  duration,  and 
fo  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  admitted  of 
reat  variety;  but  as  means  of  relief  were 
immediately  had  recourfe  to,  and  the  difeafe 
iwas  not  allowed  to  run  its  courfe,  it  is  not  fo 
:eafy  to  fay  what  its  natural  progrefs  would 
ahave  been.  The  ftrength  of  the  difeafe  was 
bbroken  as  foon  as  a free  palfage  could  be 
obtained.  In  fome  cafes  this  was  effedted  in 
|ihe  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  though  more 
bommonly  not  before  the  end  of  the  fecond 
oor  third  day;  and  in  fome  inftances,  where  the 

O 2 difeafe 
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difeafe  was  very  bad,  it  was  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day  before  evacuations  were  procured, 
Thofe,  who  have 'once  had  the  difeafe, 
remain  liable  to  relapfes,  .which  are  generally 
more  violent  than  the  firfl  attack  ; ^ and  their 
recovery  becomes  every  time  more  flow,  and 
lefs  complete.  The  llrength  decays,  the 
flefh  waftes,  particularly  the  mufcles  of  the 
arms,  and  in  a mofl  remarkable  degree  the 

ball  of  the  thumb  j the  complexion  becomes 

» 

pale  and  fallow,  and  the  countenance  expref- 
live  of  much  dejedtion.  In  this  ffate,  and 
commonly  after  a fecond  or  third  attack  of  the' 
colic,  they  become  paralytic. 

; The  palfy  may  be  confidered  as  the  fecond 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  follows  the 
firft  attack  of  colic,  and  not  often  the  fecond, 
unlefs  it  has  been  violent;  but  few  efcape 
more-or  lefs  of  it  after  a third,  or  fourth  fit. 
The  palfy  comes  on  as  the  pain  of  the  bowels 
abates ; the  lick  complain  of  pain  and  foreriefs 
in  the  arms,  efpecially  about  the  wrifts,  and 
they- find  themfelves  unable  to  move  the  arms, 
and  particularly  to  perform  thofe  motions  that 
depend  upon  the  wrifl.  This  is  the  flighteft 
degree  af  palfy,  but  it  is  often  more  fevere, 
and -the  fick  cannot  move  either  the  arms, 

hands. 
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ijlliands,  or  fingers.  The  palfy  is  mofi;  com- 
ijimonly  confined  to  the  upper  extremities, 
it  though  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
1 lower  being  affedted  alfo  : there  are  not  in- 
cdeed  wanting  inflances  - of  an  almofi;  total 
j pally ,^which  followed  fome  colics  of  unufual 
'violence^  and  long  duration.  The  fick  lay 
i<on  their  back  without  motion  in  their  legs 
'i»or  arms',  with  little  or  no  power  over  the 
:|imufcles  of  the  neck  and  head,  with  a voice 
■'lino  louder  than  a whifper,  and  in  two  cafes  to 
: Ithefe  fymptoms  was  fuperadded  almofi:  a total 
i lofs  of  fight,  and  hearing.  Their  recovery 
ill  from  fuch  a fituation  is  always  extremely  flow, 
;|jand  often  incomplete  5 yet  there  were  few  to 
il’whom  the  difeafe  proved  fatal';  for  of  feveral 
jlhundreds  that  were  ill  not  more  than  four  or 
jifive  died,  and  thofe  were  not  in  the  paralytic 
111  fiage  of  the  difeafe,  but  in  the  convulfions  and 
!]l  fits  produced  by  the  colic.  Yet,  though  few 
j|(  died,  many  were  lofi  to  the  fervice ; for  fome 
1 never  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  wrifis  at  all, 
;and  many  more  never  acquired  any  firength  ' 
(either  in  their  wrifis  or  arms,  and  became  of 
icourfe  unfit  for  foldiers. 

It  mufi  be  obvious,  that  in  giving  this  fiiort 
' defcription  of  the  colic,  that  was  prevalent 
! Q 3 amon^ 
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among  the  foldiers  at  Kingfton,  and  Spanilh 
Town,  I have  been  defcribing  a difeafe  exa£Uy 
fimilar  in  its  fymptoms,  progrefs,  and  confe- 
quences,  to  the  colica  piSionmiy  or  painter’s 
colic ; and  I might  perhaps  with  propriety 
have  referred  to  the  full  defcriptions,  ai^d  ac- 
curate accounts  of  this  difeafe,  which  have 
been  publilhed  by  fome  able  and  learned 
authors  * ; but  I was  willing  to  enable  every 
one,  by  a fhort  hiftory  of  the  dry-belly-ach, 
to  draw  his  own  conclufions  refpedting  the 
identity  of  the  two  difeafes. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Dry^ 
Belly-Ach, 

THE  principal  and  leading  objedl  in  the 
cure  is,  to  procure  a free  palfage,  by  remov- 
ing or  overcoming  the  fpafms  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  bowels,  that  occafion  the  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs.  Till  this  can  be  done,  the 


* Vid.  Med.  Tranf. 
p.407, 
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Ijifickhave  no  relief  from  their  fufferings.  If 
ijithefe'be  no  ficknefs  or  vomiting,  a llrong 
Ijl purge  is  given  diredtly ; but  that  cannot  be 
|j(done  if  the  ftomach  be  irritable  and  out  of 
i(  order,  for  without  much  precaution  any  pur- 
jgative,  even  the  gentleft,  becomes  an  emetic. 
'The  purgative  that  was  found  upon  the  whole 
,ilto  anfwer  beft  was,  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
jjjand  five  grains  of  mercurius  dulcis*,  made 
||iinto  twelve  pills  with  a little  fyrup,  of  which 
111  four  were  given  at  a time,  and  they  w;ere 
jii  repeated  every  half  hour,  or  every  hour,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  ifomach.  A fecond 
||(  quantity,  and  even  a third,  were  often  necef- 
jjjfary,  but  in  that  cafe  the  mercurius  dulcis  was 

I I diminilhed,  or  entirely  omitted,  left  it  fhould 
I laffetft  the  mouth. 

To  relieve  the  pain,  fomentations  were  ap- 
|l]  plied  to  the  abdomen,  or  recourfe  was  had  to  a 
hwarm  bath.  The  eafe  obtained  by  thefe 
|ji  means  was  of  ftiort  duration.  A large  blifter, 
ji  applied  to  that  part  of  the  abdomen  where 
•the  pain  was  greateft,  more  effedlually  pro- 
ji cured  relief,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  rife;  and 

j|iit  was  further  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  the 

\ 

* Calomel,  vel  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  mitis,  Pliarra, 
iiTood.  1788, 
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operation  of  the  purgative,  for  in  general  it 
was  obferved,  that  foon  ^fter  the  pain  became 
eafier  free  evacuations  followed. 

Purgative  clyfters  were  thrown  up  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  the  purgative.  Of  the  various  com- 
pofitions  ufed  for  this  purpofc,  none  appeared 
better  than  a folution  of  common  fait  in 
water,  confifling  of  half  an  ounce,  or  even  2, 
whole  ounce,  to  a pint  of  water.  The  addi- 
tion of  other  articles,  often  confidered  as  more 
flimulating,  appeared  to  do  but  little  good. 

If  there  were  much  vomiting  or  retching, 
warm  water,  or  an  infulion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  was  given ; and  after  the  ftomach  ' 
was  quieted  a little,  the  purging  pills  were 

adminiftered  as  before,  but  with  the  addition 
* 

of  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  to  prevent 
their  being  thrown  up.  If  it  were  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  pills,  the  opium  was  omitted  in 
a fecond  or  third  quantity. 

In  general,  by  the  means  already  mentioned, 
flools  were  procured,  and  the  difeafe  was  over- 
come ^ yet  this  yfas  not  always  the  cafe,  for 
the  pain  and  coftivenefs  would  fometimes 
remain,  after  every  thing  recommended  above 
had  been  carefully  put  in  practice.  Under 
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ijlTuch  circumftances  recourfe  was  had  to  other 
purgatives,  as  jalap,  the  extraBum  catharti- 
\t:um  the  purging  falts,  and  the  oleum  ricini. 
Jit  may  feem  that  fome  of  thefe,  as  the  jalap, 
•and  extraBum  catharticum  fhould  have  had  a 
, ttrial  before  the  rhubarb  and  calomely  as  they 
lire  known  to  be  more  powerful  purgatives, 
ffiut  thofe  fu bilances  appear  to  have  their 
, wirtues  much  impaired  by  keeping,  in  a warm 
[dimate ; for  they  were  found  not  to  pofTefs 
itthe  fame  ftrength  as  in, Europe.  The  rhu- 
Tbarb  alfo  is  lefs  powerful,  but  with  the  addition 
icof  the  calomel  jt  formed  a purge,  which  more 
L'commonly  than  any  other  had  the  defired 
peiFedl,  When  this  failed,  of  the  purgatives 
[mentioned  above,  the  purging  falts  were  per- 
Hbaps  the  beft,  if  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  ad- 
rmitted  of  their  ufe.  An  ounce  and  an  half  ' 
'rof  bitter  purging  fait  -f*  were  dilTolved  in  three 
icgills  of  water,  to  which  were  added  a drachm 
i iand  a half  of  the  Jpiritus  lavendula  compojitusy 
■ land  three  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  and 
cof  this  three  or  four  table  fpoonfuls  were  given 
(every  half  hour.  The  caftor  oil  was  a good 
onedicine,  when  the  ftomach  would  retain  it; 

* Extract.  Colocynthidis  comp,  Pharm,  Lond.  1788, 

I t Magnefia  Vitriolata,'  Pharm.  Lond.  1788, 
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a table  fpoonful  was  given  for  a dofe,  in  a little  # 
broth,  and  it  was  repeated  every  hour.  It  • 
may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  whatever 
purgative  was  employed,  regard  was  not  had 
to  the  common  dofe,  which  would  not  have 
been  ftrong  enough  but  it  was  repeated  } 
from  time  to  time,  either  till  it  difagreed  with  I 
the  flomach,  or  till  it  operated.  I 

If  the  pulfe  became  quick  from  the  vio-  J 
lence  of  the  pain  and  the  feverity  of  the  difeafe,  i 
provided  it  were  the  firft  attack,  and  the  pa- 
tient were  full  and  plethoric,  a fmall  bleed- 
ing, from  fix  to  eight  ounces,  promoted  in  > 
feveral  inftances  the  folution  of  the  difeafe. 

It  became  an  object  of  much  confequence  • 
in  the  treatment  of  the  colic,  to  prevent,  if 
poflible,  the  palfy.  That,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  effedted,  appeared  to  depend  intirely  on  the 
fpeedy  cure  of  the  colic;  for,  the  more  violent 
it  was,  and  the  longer  it  continued,  the  greater 
reafon  was  there  to  fear  a palfy  would  enfue. 
The  remedies,  given  againfi:  the  colic,  have  i 
fometimes  been  accufed  of  producing  the  - 
paralytic  affedlion ; but  certainly  without  . 
foundation.  The  only  effe(fl:s  they  could 
have,  either  in  preventing  or  producing  that 
(lage  pf  the  difeafe,  muft  depend  upon  their  I 
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eing  more  or  lefs  efficacious  In  removing  the 
jiccolic. 

|i  After  the  firft  evacuations  by  flool  were 
pprocured,  though  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe 
^'was  broken,  there  ftill  remained  in  many  cafes 
11  difpofition  to  coftivenefs,  with  more  or  lefs 
Dof  pain  in  the  abdomen  j for  the  removal  of 
jwvhich,  it  was  proper  to  give  opening  medi- 
pines  from  time  to  time,  as  the  olemi  ricint, 
poetic  pills,  gum  guajacum  diflblved  in  fpirits, 
bor  any  other  that  agreed  with  the  patient. 
iTThofe  often  brought  away  fmall  balls  of 
^hardened  faces j feveral  days  after  the  pafTage 
tof  the  bowels  appeared  to  have  been  opened. 

Bitters,  as  an  infufion  of  chamomile  flowers, 
br  gentian*,  were  given  to  flrengthen  the 
Iftomach. 

The  fecond  fliage  of  the  difeafe,  the  palfy, 
lis  always  a moft  obftinate  complaint,  and  in. 
pmany  cafes  the  fick  never  recover  completely, 
:either  the  flrength,  or  motion,  of  the  arms,  or 
swrifts.  The  Bath  f waters  have  long  been 


♦ Infufum  gentians  comp,  Pharra.  bond.  1788. 
t There  is  in  theparifh  of  St.  Thomas’s  in  the  Eafi, 
m the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  a warm  mineral  water  of  nearly 
the  fame  temperature  as  the  waters  of  Bath  in  Somerfet- 
IHhirc.  The  heat  of  it  is  about  123°  of  Farcnheit,  and  it 
jias  extremely  beneficial  in  the  palfy. 
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celebrated  for  their  virtues  in  this  ftage  of  the 
difcafe : by  bathing  in  them  many  have  ha^ 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs  reftored  There  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  their  good  eifedts  depend 
entirely  upon  their  virtues  as  a warm  bath ; 
and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed,  by  fuch 
trials  as  I have  made  of  the  warm  bath,  in 
^ the  cure  of  the  pally.  It  was  nearly  as  elFec-  | 
tual  as  the  Bath  waters;  but  the  difficulty  of  ? 
preferving  a proper  and  uniform  degree  of  heat,  ^ 
in  an  artificial  warm  bath,  for  any  length  of 
time,  mull  always  ’give  a decided  preference  : 
to  natural  warm  fprings.  It  may  frequently 
happen  however  that  thofe  cannot  be  come 
at,  in  which  cafe  warm  bathing  forms  an  ex- 
cellent fubftitute.  The  temperature  of  the 
fea,  near  the  ffiore  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  not 
lefs  than  84°  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
bathing  in  it  would  probably  be  as  efficacious 
' in  the  cure  of  palfy  as  the  Bath  waters,  But 
in  this  particular  my  experience  is  yerylithited, 
for  the  paralytic  men  were  all  fent  home  with 
the  invalids,  as  there  was  hardly  a chance  of 
their  ever  being  again  fit  for  foldiers.  ; 

There  was  frequently  much  pain  in  the  ^ 
paralytic  limbs,  and  at  times  puffy  fwellings  , 


* Vid,  Charlton  on  Bath  •waters, 
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iin  particulrr  parts,  which  appeared  and  dif- 
aappeared  fuddenly.  Both  thofe  fymptoms 
^■were  relieved  by  the  linimentum  n)olatile  * ; and 
i-when  the  pains  were  violent,  eafe  was  pro- 
cured by  opiates. 

I In  fome  few  cafes  the  pain  in  the  bowels. 
iThifted  fuddenly  to  the  head,  the  mifery  of  the 
toatient  became  extreme,  and  in  one  inftance 
li  temporary  madnefs  enfued.  In  this  ftate 
nothing  procures  equal  relief  with  blifters, 
iipplied  to  the  back,  behind  the  ears,  and  to 
Ihe  temples,  fucceffively,  as  the  violence  or 
[duration  of  the  pain  may  require.  Opiate* 
lalfo  procure  a flight  mitigation  of  the  fuffer-' 
ings  of  the  flck. 

I lhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  with 
Tome  remarks  on  the  remedies  ufually  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe.  The  French  -f-,  among 
^hom  the  difeafe  is  frequent,  give  emetic 
liartar ; but  in  all  the  examples  of  the  difeafe 
that  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  the 
i'/omiting  was  a troublefome  lymptom,  'and  a 
great  impediment  to  the  cure;  and  therefore 
whatever  was  likely  to  excite  it,  was  carefully 
avoided.  The  practice  would  appear  to  be 

* Linimentum  Ammonias,  Pharm.  Lond.  1788. 

t Vid.  Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  II.  p.  459. 
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bad,  but  as  I have  no  experience  of  it,  I dare 
not  decide  upon  its  merits.  ‘ 

Phyficians  have  been  much  divided  with 
refpe(5t  to  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  this  difeafe  j 
fome  of  great  note  advife,  to  truft  chiefly  to 
them  in  the  cure  of  the  colic,  aflerting  that 
they  allay  the  pain,  remove  the  fpafms  of  the 
bowels,  and  contribute  greatly  to  a fpeedy  fo- 
lution  of  the  difeafe,  by  rendering  the  opera- 
tion of  purgatives  more  eafy  and  certain ; 
while  others,  of  no  lefs  name,  entirely,  forbid 
the  ufe  of  opiates,  till  a free  paflage  has  been 
procured.  I muft  own  that  my  experience, 
as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Jamaica,  coincides 
wdth  the  latter  opinion.  The  relief  procured 
by  opiates  was  inconfiderable,  till  the  body 
was  opened,  and  fome  of  the  worfl;  cafes  that 
I faw  had  been  treated  with  opiates  in  the 
beginning.  A defirc  to  allay  the  excruciating 
pain  is  the  caufe  that  they  are  frequently 
given ; but  the  only  circuinftances  under 
which  I have  found  them  of  advantage  were, 
w'hen  the  ftomach  was  very  irritable,  and  they 
were  united  to  a purgative,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  thrown  up. 

It  is  not  probably  of  much  confequence 
what  purgative  is  given,  provided  it  operate 

effedtually. 
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ffFec^ltially.  In  this  country  the  extraBum  ' 
xirthaticum  * with  the  mercurius  dulcis,  and 
|T  neceflary  a fmall  proportion  of  opium,  are 
kery  effedual ; and  I prefer  a compofition  of 
hhis  kind  to  the  rhubarb  and  tncrcurius  dulcis, 
iHalf  a drachm  of  the  extradl,  with  five  grains 
,f)f  calomel,  and  a grain  and  a half  of  opium, 
nre  made  into  eight  pills,  of  which  two  are 
riven -every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  accord- 
ng  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  till  they  ope- 
. late.  A fecond  quantity  is  often  confumed, 

; md  fometimes  a third,  in  both  of  which  the 
I ppium  is  generally  omitted,  before  an  evacu- 
i ;tion  is  procured.  The  calomel  could  not 
oe  given  fo  freely  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  five 
Trains  of  it  were  oftener  than  once  produdive 
if  much  inconvenience,  by  exciting  falivation, 
vith  confiderable  fwelling,  pain,  and  in  flam- 
nation  about  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
conftitution  in  that  climate  is  peculiarly  fenfi- 
I'le  to  the  effeds  of  rnercnry,  contrary  to  what 
night  have  been  expeded,  were  the  opinions 
ifually  entertained  on  this  fubjed  true  ; for, 

' a determination  of  the  humours  to  the  Ikin 
‘ Lould  prevent  mercury  from  affeding  the 

, * ExtradlumCoIocymhidiscompofitum,  Pharm.  Lond. 

' 788. 
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mouth,  it  ought  to  be  a difficult  thing  to  excite 
a falivation  in  Jamaica,  where  the  perfpira* 
tion  is  at  all  times  profufe. 

Clyfters  of  various  kinds  were  made  ufe  of 
at  different  times.  Warm  water  with  fome 
oil  relieved  the  ftrangury.  Common  fait  was 
more  ftimulating  than  either  the  Glauber’s, 
or  bitter  purging  fait.  Some  trials  were  made 
of  throwing  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  but  the 
dreadful  licknefs  it  occafioned,  fo  much  ag- 
gravated the  fufferings  of  the  patient,  that  it  ' 
was  laid  afide,  perhaps  before  we  had  found 
out  the  bed;  manner  of  managing  it. 


» ^ I ■ I 
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Sect.'  III.  Cf  the  Caufes  of  the  Dry’- 
* Belly-Ach. 

I T will  not  be  deemed  neceffary,  to  enter 
into  any  detail  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedl, 
after  what  I have  advanced  in  another  place 

* The  paper  here  alluded  to,  containing  experiments  to 
afeertain  the  caufe  of  this  colic,  is  publifhed  in  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Medical  Tranfa6lions  of  the  College  of 
Phylicians  in  London  ; and  as  being  intimately  connedlcd 
with  the  prefent  fubjed,  I have  given  it  in  the  Appendix. 

That 
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That  lead  taken  into  the  body,  in  all  its 
various  forms,  produces  colic  and  palfy,  is  a 
j fadt  as  well  eilablilhed  as  any  in  phylic.  Nor 
i is  it  material  whether  the  lead  be  in  vapour, 
as  among  fmelters ; in  a metallic  ftate,  as 
among  glaziers  and  plumbers ; in  a calx,  as 

)j  among  painters,  and  the  manufadturers  of 
I white  lead  ^ or  in  a faline  ftate,  as  in  wine  and 
; cyder:  under  every  form  it  is  equally  produc- 
I tive  of-the  difeafe  in  queftion.  The  quantity 
I of  lead  requifite  to  produce  the  difeafe  admits 
1 of  confiderable  variation,  for  there  are  clear 
^ proofs  of  its  arifing  from  a few  grains  of 
Saccharum  Saturni'^y  and  alfo  well  authenti- 
i cated  cafes,  in  which  that  fait  has  been  given 
;;i  Kberally,  and  without  any  immediate  ill  effedt. 

But  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  more, 

! than  that  there  are  fome  conftitutions  affedlied 
1:  in  a fhorter  time,  and  by  a fmaller  quantity  of 
I this  poifon,  than  others -f- ? An  obfervation 
' applicable  not  only  to  every  poifon,  but  every 
i adlive  medicine,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

That  the  dry-belly-ach  is  the  effedt  of 
lead,  fome  how  introduced  into  the  body, 

i’  * Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  I.  p.  304, 

1 Ibid.  p.  2^7. — Vol.  II.  p.  419, 
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cannot  reafonably  be  doubted ; and  the  new 
rum,  diftilled  in  improper  veffels,  appears  to 
be  the  vehicle  in  which  it  finds,  admiffion.  I 
, have  not  yet  met-  with  any  fadts  or  obferva- 
tions,  to  induce  me  to  change  the  opinion  I 
advanced  on  this  fubjedt.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  however  that  the  matter  were  profe- 
cuted  further,  by  examining  the  rum  as  it 
comes  from  the  ftill,  and  alfo  by  afcertaining 
the  contents  of  the  fediment  that  is  found  in 
the  veffels,  in  which  new  rum  has  been  kept 
fome  time.  Such  inquiries  cannot  fo  well 
be  made  in  this  country  as  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

I cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  infert- 
ing  in  this  place,  a letter  from  Dr.  Franklin 
to  his  friend  Mr-.  Vaughan,  in  which  the 
opinion  I have  advanced,  refpedting  the  caufe 
of  the  colic  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  illuftrated 
and  confirmed  in  fome  degree,  by  what  hap- 
pened in  New  England.  Though  feveral  of 
the  fadls  mentioned  in  the  letter  are  already 
before  the  public,  I have  not  chofen  either 
to  abridge  it,  or  to  give  it  in  other  words  than 
thofe,  in  which  the  dodtor-fo  clearly  expreffes 
himfelf. 
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“ Dear-Friend, 

“i  J recoiled:  that  when  I had  the  great 
pkafure  of  feeing  you  at  Southampton, 
**  now  a twelvemonth  hnce,  we  had  feme 
converfation  on  the  bad  effeds  of  lead  taken 
•“  inwardly  j and  that  at  your  requeft  I pro- 
i “ mifed  to  fend  you  in  writing  a particular 
i “ account  of  feveral  fads  I then  mentioned 
to  you,  of  which  you  thought  forae  good. 
“ ufe  ‘might  be  made.  I now  fit  dowm  to 
“ fulfil  that  prorhife. 

“ The  firfl  thing  I remember  of  this  kind, 
“ was  a general  difeourfe  in  Bofton  when  I 
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was  a boy,  of  a complaint  from  North 
Carolina  againft  New  England  rum,  that 
it  poifoned  their  people,  giving  them  the 
dry-belly-ach,  with  a lofs  of  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs.  The  diftilleries  being  examined 
on  the  occafion,  it  was  found  that  feveral 
of  them  ufed  leaden  ftill-heads  and  worms, 
and  the  phyficians  were  of  opinion  that  the 
mifehief  was  occafioned  by  that  ufe  of  lead. 
The  legiflature  of  the  MafTachuffetts  there- 
upon paffed  an  ad,  prohibiting,  under  fe- 
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**  vere  penalties,  the  ufe  of  fuch  fUll-heads 
“ and  worms  thereafter. 

“ In  1724,  being  in  London,  I went  to 
“ work  in  the  printing-houfe  of  Mr.  Palmer, 

“ Bartholomew-Clofe,  .as  a compofitor.  I 
there  found  a pradlice,  I had  never  feen 
“ before,  of  drying  a cafe  of  types,  (which 
**  are  wet  in  diftribution)  by  placing  it 
“ Hoping  before  the  fire.  I found  this  had 
“ the  additional  advantage,  when  the  types 
**  were  not  only  dried  but  heated,  of  being 
“ comfortable  to  the  hands  working  over 
“ them  in  cold  weather.  I therefore  fome- 
“ times  heated  my  cafe  when  the  types  did  ' 
“ not  want  drying.  But  an  old  workman 
“ obferving  it,  advifed  me  not  to  do  fo,  tell- 
“ ing  me  I might  lofe  the  ufe  of  my  hands  by 
“ it,  as  two  of  our  companions  had  nearly  • 
done,  one  of  whom  that  ufed  to  earn  his  | 
“ guinea  a week  could  not  then  make  more  | 
“ than  ten  Ihillings,  and  the  other,  who  had  1 
the  dangles,  but  feven  and  fixpence.  This,  t 
. **  with  a kind  of  obfcure  pain  that  I had 
“ fometimes  felt  as  it  were  in  the  bones  of 
“ my  hand  when  working  over  the  types 
“ made  very  hot,  induced  me  to  omit  the 
practice.  But  talking  ^afterwards  with 

Mr. 
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Mr.  James,  a letter-founder  in  the  fame 
clofe,  and  alking  him  if  his  people,  who 
worked  over  the  little  furnaces  of  melted 
metal,  were  not  fubje£l  to  that  diforder;  he 
made  light  of  any  danger  from  the  effluvia, 
but  afcribed  it  to  particles  of  the  metal 
fwallowed  with  their  food  by  flovenly 
workmen,  who  went  to  their  meal,s  after 
handling  the  metal,  without  well  waffling 
their  fingers,  fo  that  fome  of  the  metalline 
particles  were  taken  off  by  their  bread,  and 
eaten  with  it.  This  appeared  to  have  fome 
reafon  in  it.  But  the  pain  I had  expe- 
rienced made  me  dill  afraid  of  thofe 
effluvia. 

“ Being  in  Derbyfflire  at  fome  of  the 
furnaces  for  fmelting  of  lead  ore,  I was 
told  that  the  fmoke  of  thofe  furnaces  was 
pernicious  to  the  neighbouring  grafs  and 
other  vegetables ; but  I do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  effeCt  of 
fuch  vegetables  eaten  by  animals.  It  may 
be  well  to  make  the  enquiry. 

“ In  America  I have  often  obferved  that 
on  the  roofs  of  our  fflingled  houfes,  where 
mofs  is  apt  to  grow  in  northern  expofures, 
if  there  be  any  thing  on  the  roof  painted 
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“ with  white  lead,  fuch  as  balufters,  or 
frames  of  dormant  windows,  &c.  there  is 
con  flan  tly  a flreak  on  the  fliingles  from 
fuch  paint  down  to  the  eaves,  on  which  no 
**  mofs  will  grow,  but  the  wood  remains  con- 
**  flan  tly  clean  and  free  from  it.  We  fel- 
**  dom  drink  rain-water  that  falls  on  our 
“ houfes ; and  if  we  did,  perhaps  the  fmall 
**  quantity  of  lead  defcending  from  fuch  paint, 
might  not  be  fufKcient  to  produce  any 
**  fenfible  ill  effedl  on  our  bodies.  But  I 
have  been  told  of  a cafe  in  Europe,  I forget 
**  the  place,  where  a whole  family  W'as 
afllidled  with  what  we  call  the  dry-belly- 
ach,  or  colica  PicionwHy  by  drinking  rain- 
“ water.  It  w’as  at  a country  feat,  which 
being  fituated  too  high  to  have  theadvan- 
tage  of  a well,  was  fupplied  with  water 
from  a tank  which  received  the  water  from 
the  leaded  roofs.  This  had  been  drank 
feveral  years  without  mifchief  j but  fome 
young  trees  planted  near  the  houfe,  grow- 
ing  up  above  the  roof,  and  fhedding  their 
leaves  upon  it,  it  was  fuppofed  that  an  acid 
f‘  in  thofe  leaves  had  corroded  the  lead  they 
covered,  and  furniflaed  the  water  of  that 
f*  year  with  its  baneful  particles  and  qualities, 
' \Vher\ 
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“ When  I was  in  Paris  with  Sir  John 
Pringle  in  1767,  he  vifited  ha  Chariti,  an 
'hofpital  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of 
that  malady,  and  brought  from  thence  a 
V pamphlet,  containing  a lift  of  the  names  of 
perfons,  fpecifying  their  profeflions  or 
trades,  who  had  been  cured  there.  I had 
the  curiolity  to  examine  that  lift,  and  found 
that  all  the  patients  were  of  trades  that 
fome  way  or  other  ufe  or  work  in  lead ; 
fuch  as  plumbers,  glaziers,- painters,  &c. 
excepting  only  two  kinds,  ftone-cutters 
and  foldiers.  In  them,  I could  not  recon- 
cile to  my  notion  that  lead  was  the  caufe  of 
that  diforder.  But  on  my  mentioning  this 
difficulty  to  a phyfician  of  that  hofpital,  he 
informed  me  that  the  ftone-cutters  are 
continually  ufing  melted  lead  to  fix  the  ends 
of  iron  baluftrades  in  ftone ; and  that  the 
foldiers  had  been  employed  by  painters  as 
labourers  in  grinding  of  colours. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  all  I can  at 
prefent  recolledt  on  the  fubje<ft.  You  will 
fee  by  it,  that  the  opinion  of  this  mifchie- 
vous  effeft  from  lead,  is  at  leaft  fixty  years 
oldj  and  you  will  oblerve  with  concern  how 
long  a ufeful  truth  may  be  known,  and 

P 4 ‘‘  exift. 
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exift,  before  it  is  generally  received  and 
“ pradliled  on. 

*■  I am,  ever, 

Yours  mod  affecftionately, 

B.  FRANKLIN.” 


The  law  above  alluded  to  forbids  the  ufc 
of  leaden  heads  or  worms,  under  proper  pe- 
nalties; it  further  prohibits  the  artificers  who 
make  fuch  from  ufing  any  lead  in  their  com- 
pofition  ; and  it  appoints  affay-mafters,  with 
power  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  heads 
and  worms,  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
rum,  or  fpirits*. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  diflnguijhing  Symptoms  f 
the  Dry-Belly- Achy  the  Choliera  Sicca  and 
Colica  Biliofa  of  Sydenham, 

I HAVE  not  thought  it  necefiary  to  treat 
of  cholera,  becaufe  though  a frequent  difeafe 

t The  a£l  was  pafTed  in  1723  (10  Geo.  L c.  2.) 
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iin  the  beginning  of  the  fickly  feafon  in  Ja- 
imaica,  it  is  no  way  different  from  the  fame 
ccomplaint  that  appears  in  this  country  in  the 
[months  of  July  and  Auguft,  if  the  fummer 
^ prove  hot.  The  method  of  cure  alfo  is  the 
Ifame  as  delivered  by  Sydenham.  But  this 
cdifeafe,  the  colica  biliofa  of  Sydenham,  and 
[Certain  cafe's  of  incipient  dyfentery,  have  been 
(Confounded  by  fome  writers  with  the  coHca 
\Pi£lonumy  or  dfy-belly-ach,  which  could 
rnever  have  happened,  if  they  had  been  con- 
werfant  with  the  laft  mentioned  difeafe. 
(On  this  account  I have  here  given  the  diftin- 
^uifhing  marks  of  thefe  difeafes.  They  are 
iin  deed  fo  different,  that  it  may  feem  extraor- 
cdinary  that  they  fhould  be  taken  for  one 
aanother.  The  miftake  has  happened  in  this 
way  j in  the  beginning  of  the  fickly  feafon  in 
\warm  climates,  and  in  the  months  of  July  and 
/Auguft  in  England  in  hot  fummers,  choleras, 
xolick  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  dyfenteries, 
.are  prevalent.  Of  thofe  difeafes  there  are 
(certain  cafes,  in  which  with  excruciating  pain 
iin  the  epigaftric  region  there  is  great  vomit- 
iing,  but  no  purging,  at  leaft  for  fome  time. 
Sydenham  with  his  ufual  fidelity  has  taken  no- 
ttice  of  thefe  forms  of  thofe  difeafes,  and  fpeaks 
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of  the  cholera  fcca*  and  ftates  the  cafe  of 
dyfentery  in  which  there  is  no  evacuation 
whatever  downward  f . Such  cafes,  as  alfo 
the  coUca  biltofa%y  have  been  miftaken  for 
the  dry-belly-ach,  or  colica  FiSlonuniy  but 
as  they  are  very  different  difeafes  fo  it  is  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  them. 

The  colica  Pidlonum  is  not  a difeafe  of  any 
particular  climate,  or  any  feafon,  but  occurs 
indifcriminately  in  all  places  and  at  all  feafons, 
whenever  the  human  body  is  expofed  to  the 
poifonous  adion  of  lead.  Whereas  the 
cholera,  the  colica  biliofa,  and  dyfentery  with- 
out ftools,  occur  in  the  hot  months,  or  in  the 
fickly  feafons  in  hot  climates ; and  they  are 
moft  frequent  at  the  commencement  of  fuch 
feafons ; and  affed  with  great  violence  thole 
' who  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  their  caufes, 
which  is  the  cafe  chiefly  with  Europeans, 
who  immediately  change,  on  their  arrival  in 

♦ SeO:.  iv.  Cap  ii.  Cholera  Morbus,  an.  1669. 

t — Primo  quo  invafitautumno  (de  dyfenteria  loquiturj, 
quamplurimi  nullis  omnino  dejedtionibus  moleflabantur; 
torminum  vero  quod  fpedlat  atrocitatem,  aliaquc  fympto- 
mata,  infequentium  annorum  dyfenterias  longo  intcrvalhr 
poft  fe  reliquit.  Sydenham.  Op.  Seft.  iv.  Cap.  iii.  de 
Dyfenteria  partis  an.  1669,  ^:c. 

+ Sydenham  Op.  Se£t.  iv.  Cap.  vii.  de  Colica  Biliofa, 
an.  1670,  &c. 
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warm  climates,  the  pure  air  of  the  Tea  for  the 
•air  of  an  harbour  loaded  with  exhalations  from 
tthe  land;  and  choleras,  diarrhoeas,  and  dyfen- 
jtteries  are  often  the  immediate  confequences. 
jlln  fome  of  thefe,  there  is  at  firft  no  evacua- 
juion  downwards,  and  thence  fome  refemblance 
iin  the  fymptoms  to  the  colica  PiSionum.  But 
tthe  manner  of  attack,  the  progrefs  of  the 
llymptoms,  and  the  terminations  are  totally 
ddifferent.  In  cholera  Jlcca,  colica  biliofa,  and 
the  form  of  dyfentery  above  mentioned,  from 
the  beginning  of  thofe  difeafes  there  are  lymp- 
toms  of  fever:  the  fkin  is  hot,  the  pulfe  quick, 
aand  the  tongue  white.  In  the  colica  Pic- 
^tonum  there  is  no  fever  in  the  beginning,  and 
lit  is  only  excited  by  the  long  continuance  of 
kthe  pain.  The  cholera  ficca^  and  colica  biliofa 
jpre  extremely  acute  difeafes ; often  going  thro* 
htheir  courfe  in  a few,  hours,  feldom  extending 
i^bcyond  a day  or  two ; whereas  the  colica 
I 'iPicioniim  comes  on  flowly,  increafes  gradually, 
land  continues  many  days,  feldom  yielding 
[sven  to  medicine  in  lefs  than  two  or  three, 
:and.  fometimes  extending  to  ten,  or  twelve 
days.  In  the  cholera,  and  colica  biliofa,  the 
'great  difficulty  in  procuring  tools' is  to  get 
ij'the  purgative  to  day  on  the  domach ; for  if 
i'  it 
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it  is  not  thrown  up,  ftools  are  foon  procured ; 
and  the  firft  evacuation  is  generally  followed 
by  many  more.  . The  cafe  is  quite  different 
in  the  colica  Fi^oniun-y  the  conftipation  is 
obftinate  even  after  large  quantities  of  cathar- 
tic medicines  have  been  fwallowed  and  re- 
tained ; and  when  they  do  operate,  it  is  feldom 
copioufly ; the  bowels  are  ftill  difpofed  to 
conftipation,  and  opening  medicines  are  from 
time  to  time  neceffary,  to  preferve  a paffage 
through  the  body.  The  cholera  is  almoft 
always  accompanied  with  fpafms  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  which  I never  faw  in  the  colica 
PiSionum.  What  however  maybe  confidered  as 
peculiarly  charadleriftic  of  the  colica  Pidlonwn^ 
is  the  paralytic  affeftion  that  follows  it,  par- 
ticularly of  the  hands  and  wrifls.  Such  a 
termination  of  cholera,  colica  biliofa,  or  any 
hind  of  dyfentery  is  never  feen,  but  it  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  colica  Piclonum, 
and  no  means  have  hitherto  been  difcovered 
by  which  it  can  be  prevented. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Sores  and  Ulcers, 


Sores  and  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities 
were  frequent  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  the  different  quarters  where  the 
ffoldiers  were  ftationed.  They,  together  with 
tevers  and  fluxes,  amounted  to  iq-aoths  of 
Lthe  fick  received  into  the  hofpitals,  all  other 
xomplaints  not  being  more  than  i -20th,  if  par- 
ticular times  be  excepted,  when  the  dry-belly- 
I aach  or  fmall-pox  were  prevalent.  The  propor- 
tion of  fores  in  the  hofpitals,  though  always 
(confiderable,  admitted  of  great  variation.  At 
, iSpanifh  Town  and  Kingfton  they  were  often 
II -3d,  at  Fort-Augufta  i-half,  and  at  Stoney 
iHill  2-3ds  of  the  whole  number  in  hofpital. 
"They  arife  from  the  moft  trifling  caufes ; a 


ifcratch,  an  hurt,  or  bruife  in  the  lower  extre- 
imities,  are  fufficient  to  produce  a fore,  which 
iit  is  always  difficult  to  heal,  and  fometimes 
iimpoflible.  Old  fores  often  break  out  anew, 
sand  prove  equally  obflinate. 

) 

I 


1 


i 
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A common  caufe  of  fores  is  an  infedl  called 
a chiger  It  is  of  the  flea  kind,  and  ex- 
tremely fmall.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fkin'in 
an  uncommon’ manner,  for  it  is  faid  to  bury 
itfelf  in  the  flefh,  and  become  a ?iidus  for  its 
own  ova»  • The  part,  where  it  has  thus  de-  ' 
pofited  itfelf,  after  a little  time  fwells,  becomes 
red,  and  itches  much.  At  this  period,  it  is 
the  common  prad:ice,  to  pick  out  of  the  fkm 
with  a fine  needle  the  bag  formed  by  the  body 
of  the  parent  infed:,  in  which  are  contained  • 
the  rudiments  of  the  young.  If  this  be  neg- 
leded,  the  inflammation  increafes,  fuppura- 
tion  takes  place,  and  an  ulcer  is  formed.  The 
infed  harbours  mofl:  commonly  in  dull:  upon 
the  floor  or  ground,  and  generally  depofits  its 
ova  in  the  toes  and  feet ; and  many  of  the 
men  lofl  one  or  more  of  their  toes,  by  ulcers 
arifing  from  this  caufe. 

Sores,  in  whatever  way  produced,  fpread  ^ 
quickly,  and  form  a large  ulcerated  furface. 
They  give  little  or  no  pain,  which  appears  to 
be  owing  in  a great  degree  to  the  warmth  of 
the  air,  for  cuts  and  wounds  are  found  to  give 
much  lefs  pain  in  a warm,  than  in  a cold  cli- 
mate,. The  appearances  of  the.  ulcers  are 

* Pulcx  penetrans,  Linnsci  Syfl:.  Nat, 

8 conflantly 
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[vX)nftantly  varying ; at  times  they  acquire  the 
bok  of  an  healthy  fore,  fend  forth  ftrong  and 
luxuriant  granulations,  and  begin  tofkinover; 
aut  one  night  will  often  put  an  end  to  this 
kattering  proiped.  The  granulations  turn 
iaccid,  or  even  mortify  in  part,  the  portion 
tkinned  over  ulcerates  afrelh,  and  the  fore 
becomes  larger  than  ever.  After  a time  it 
kvill  again  put  on  an  healing  appearance,  and 
eepeatedly  run  through  the  fame  ftages.  The 
oones  at  laft  become  carious,  and  if  the  limb 

i • 

be  not  either  amputated,  or  the  patient  fent 
off  the  ifland,  he  becomes  hedtic,  and  after 
angering  a conhderable  time,  dies. 

The  extreme  difficulty,  indeed  almoft  im- 
ooffibility,  of  healing  an  ulcer  in  the  lower 
ixtremities,  after  it  had  become  of  a certain, 
ize,  neceflarily  produced  an  accumulation  of 
nch  cafes  in  the  hofpitals.  Various  means 
itf  cure  were  attempted,  the  principal  of  which 
t will  be  fufficient  to  mention  fhortly,  as  none 
;f  them  were  attended  with  confiderable 
juccefs. 

It  was  fuppofcd,  as  the  foldiers  arrived  in 
;he  ifland  after  being  a long  time  at  fea,  and  as 
ihey  had  fait  provifions  after  landing,  that 
Ihey  might  have  more  or  lefs  of  fcurvy.in  their 
' habit. 
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habit,  which  would  render  the  ulcers  difficult 
of  cure.  On  this  fuppolition  they  were  put 
upon’  a vegetable  diet,  which  for  a time  had 
good  effedls  upon  fome,  but  in  the  end 
failed. 

The  powers  of  the  conftitution  having 
evidently  fuffered,  it  was  imagined  they  might 
be  reftored  by  the  ufe  of  bark,  with  a full  and 
nourilhing  diet.  This  plan  was  accordingly 
tried,  and  produced  a^  firft  favourable  changes, 
but  was  not  finally  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
former 

' Alterative  medicines,  as  fmall  dofes  of 
calomel,  were  given,  but  they  did  no  good. 
The  changes,  which  the  ulcers  of  themfelves 
underwent,  occafioned  for  a time  fome  degree 
of  deception  as  to  ' the  good  effects  of  the 
treatment  made  ufe  ofj  for  the  favourable 
appearances  of  the  ulcers,  coinciding  as  to 
time  with  the ‘medicines  directed,  raifed  ex- 
pedlations  at  firft,  which,  in  the  end,  were 
difappointed.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
in  many  cafes  the  means  employed  produced  a 
temporary  amendment,  and  promoted  to  a 
certain  degree  the  efforts  of  nature  to  effecfl:  a 
cure  > yet  the  powers  of  the  conftitution  were 

* See  note  P in  the  Appendix. 

fo 
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fo  feeble,  that  with  all  the  affiftance  that 
co«ld  be  given,  they  could  not  bring  it  to  a 
completion.  They  advanced  a certain  way, 
but  foon  fell  back  again. 

External  applications  of  various  kinds  were 
tried,  and  what  has  been  faid  of  the  internal 

u 

remedies  will  equally  apply  to.  them  ^ they 
often  produced  a favourable  change  at  iirfl:, 
but  it  was  not  permaqoqj^.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent dreflings  th^'Vbte'rhade  trial  of  were 
ointments,  fometirnes^, Simulating,  fometimes 
emollient,  ^menting  poultices,  the  comnmn 
bread  an$  mifK  poultice,  and  dry  lint.  An 
application  common  among  the  inhabitants 
deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  fometimes 
had  better  eifedts  than  any  of  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned, I mean  roafted  limes. 

An.  horizontal  polition  with  quiet  did  good 
as  in  other  countries,  and  if  negle61:ed,  the 
progrefs.of  ulcers  became  extremely  rapid. 

The  general  refult  of  all  my  experience 
was,  that  ulcers  of  fome  Sanding,  and  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  in  the  lower  extremities, 
could  not  be  healed  in  that  country  by  any 
means  that  we  were  acquainted  vvith.  Inftead 
therefore  of  wafting  time  in  fruitlefs'  trials, 
‘every  opportunity  was  taken  of  fending  home 

the 
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the  men  with  ulcers,  along  with  the  other 
invalids.  The  change  of  air  and  climate 
produced  great  effedts ; many  of  the  ulcers 
healed  on  the  paflage,  and  all  of  them  foon 
got  well  after  their  arrival  in  England,  unlefs 
where  the  bones  were  carious ; and  of  thefe 
laft  many  recovered,  after  lofmg  large  por- 
tions of  the  tibia  by  exfoliations,  or  were 
finally  reftored  to  health,  by  an  amputation  of 
the  difeafed  limb.  This  operation  was  indeed 
fometimes  performed  in  Jamaica,  but  never 
except  under  the  mod:  urgent  circumftances, 
for  it  feldom  fucceeded,  owing  to  the  locked 
jaw,  which  generally  came  on  in  a few  days, 
and  proved  fatal.  I cannot  help  therefore 
concluding,  that  humanity  as  well  as  the 
good  of  the  fervice  require,  that  all  bad  ulcers 
Ihould  be  fent  home  without  lofs  of  time 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  unlefs  fome  more  effec- 
tual means  of  cure  fhould  be  difcovered,  than 
thofe  with  which  we  are  hitherto  acquainted. 

Although  ulcers  can  feldom  be  cured  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  they  may  often  be  prevented. 
The  chigers  get  to  the  toes  and  feet  by  the 
men  going  without  flioes  or  ftockings;  who, 
from  the  fame  caufe  are  allb  more  expofed  to 
fcratches  and  bruifes  in  thofe  parts,  which 
c quickly 
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r quickly  become  ulcers,  [if  not  treated  diredlly 
I with  great  attention.  If  care  were  taken, 
that  they  fhould  never  go  without  fhoes  and 
,i  ftockings,  or  trowfers  in  the  room  of  ftockings, 
! it  would  prevent  many  ulcers,  particularly  at 

i Stoncy  Hill,  where  the  chigers  are  very  nu- 
\ merous,  though  in  other  refpedls  it  be  the  moft 
I healthy  quarter  in  the  ifland.  At  Fort- 

ii  Augufta,  Port- Royal,  and  other  quarters  near 
I the  fea,  the  men  in  fifhing  or  wading  in  the 
!!  water  for  their  amufement,  often  cut  their  feet 
I;  upon  the  ftones  and  rocks,  and  fo  give  rife  to 
ji  ulcers,  whach  it  would  not  be  dhhcult  to 
i!  prevent. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OJ^  fame  other  Dtfeafes  to  which  Soldiers  are 
■:  . fubjehd^  ..  . I 


F the  following  difeafes,  which  all  toge- 


ther form  a very  inconfiderable  propor^ 
tion  of  the  fick  lift,  there  are  few  peculiarities', ' 
either  in  their  hiftory  or  treatment,  depending? 
upon  the  climate  j,  yfet  fuch  as  there  are,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  without  ufe  to  take 
notice  of  fhortly.^ 


in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is  perhaps  the  moft 
lingular,  that  it  fhould,  at  the  prefent  day,  be 
much  lefs  frequent  in  a country  luppofed 


i 


. 1.. 


f 

i 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  % 


OF  the  few  things  peculiar  to  this  difeafe, 


originally  to  have  produced  it,  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  This  will  not  be  confidered 


as 
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as’  a .proof,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  had  its 
jj  origin  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  331  patients 
11  admitted  into  the  hofpital  of  th  e 2d  regi- 
ment, there  were  only  two  with  venereal 
I complaints ; and  in  the  other  hofpitals,  the 
I difeafe  was  hot  more  frequent.  Though  lefs 

I common  than  in  Europe,  it  is  not  milder; 

I on  the  contrary  the  proportion  of  cafes,  in 
I which  the  difeafe  is  violent  and  the  fymptoms 
ii  run  high,  is  greater.  I'his  is  probably  to  be 
i imputed  to  the  bad  habit  of  body,  which  not 
I only  makes  it  ditlicult  to  heal  fores  in  the  ex- 

' tremities,  but  alfo  renders  the  progrefs  of  in- 

j iiammation  in  many  cafes  unfavourable,  and 

i tedious.  In  gonorrhcea,  the  inflammation  of 
I the  urethra  often  extends  to  the  bladder,  pro- 
I ducing  ftrangury,  and  the  ufually  concomitant 
fymptoms.  Chancres  often  produce 
j and  paraphimojis,  and  confequent  mortifica- 
tion. Such  unfavourable  fymptoms  are  found 
I to  happen  in  patients,  who  are  of  a bad  habit 
of  body,  in  all  countries.  In  one  cafe  the 
venereal  blotches  ulcerated,  and  three  or  four 
j large  fores  were  formed  upon  the  arms  and 

i ftioulders,  which  could  not  be  healed  by  any 
||  means  that  were  tried;  they  remained  after 
i'.  there  was  rcafon  to  believe,  that  ail  traces  of 

ii 

j. 
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the  infection  were  eradicated.  The  patient 
was  fent  home  to  England,  and  foon  after  he 
failed,  the  fores  began  to  heal,  and  were  all 
well  before  he  got  to  an  end  of  the  voyage.  . 

The  great  fenfibility  of  the  conftitution  to 
the  cffedls  of  mercury,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
often  proves  a confiderable  obftacle  to  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  A falivation  is  frequently 
excited,  before  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
medicine  can  be  thrown  in.  Bark,  in  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  drachms  a day,  and 
the  free  ufc  of  opiates,  together  with  an 
aftringent  gargle,  made  of  a decodtion  of  oak 
bark,  to  which  foine  alum  may  be  added,  pre- 
vent the  mouth  from  being  either  fo  quickly, 
or  fo  violently  affedted.  Of  the  feveral  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  the  hydrargyrus  calcina^ 
tus  was  found  to  be  the  beft  for  internal  ufe. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  mercury  had  no 
effedl  upon  the  conftitution  to  render  it  lefs 
fufceptible  of  fevers;  for  perfons  under  a 
courfe  of  that  medicine  were  feized  with  the 
remittent  fever  ; which  however  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aggravated  by  the  prcfcnce  of  the 
mercury  in  the  body. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  fame  Complaints  arifmg  from  ■ 

Infers. 

BESIDES  the  chiger,  there  are  other  in- 
fers that  produce  very  troublefome  com- 
plaints, and  none  perhaps  occafion  greater 
diftrefs  than  mufquitoes  *.  They  breed  in 
water,  and  of  courfe  low  marfhy  grounds,  and 
their  neighbourhood,  are  particularly  infeftcd 
by  them.  They  are  moft  troublefome  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  during  the  calm  that 
takes  place  between  the  land  and  the  fea 
breezes  • they  diflike  the  wind.  Their  bite 
produces  violent  itching,  inflammation,  and 
fometimes  fores  in  confequence  of  fcratching, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  refrain.  When 
tffe  probofcis  of  a mufquito  is  examined  with 
a microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confiff:  of  a ffieath 
containing  fmall  pointed  briffles,  with  which 
it  penetrates  the  Ikin  while  it  fucks,  and  when 
the  infeft  is  brulhed  off  fuddenly,  they  arc 
probably  in  part  broken,  and  remain  flicking 
in  the  fkin,  and  thereby  contribute  greatly  to 
produce  the  tormenting  itching,  that  is  the 

* Culex  pipiens,  Linnsei  Syft.  Nat. 
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confequence  of  the  bite  of  thofe  infers,  and 
which  is  always  aggravated  by  fcratching. 

Lime  juice,  or  rum,  are  the  applications 
commonly  made  ufe  of,  and  they  both  allay 
the  itching.  A mixture  of  them,  in  equal 
parts,  appeared  to  be  mofe  efficacious  than 
either  fcparately. ' It  has  been  propofed  by  a 
writer  *,  who  has  examined  the  hiftory  of 
this  infe61;  with  the  greatefl;  accuracy,  to  waffi 
the  face  and  hands,  or  fuch  parts  as  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  bites  of  mufquitoes,  with  the 
juice  or  decoftion  of  certain  herbs,  which 
might  poffibly  prevent  them  entirely  from 
making  their  attacks  upon  the  Ikin.  It  is 
probable  experiments  might  in  this  way  dif- 
cover  the  complete  means  of  prevention,  and 
among  other  applications  deferving  of  trial, 
the  writer  above  referred  to,  recommends  an 
infulion  of  pepper,  wormwood,  or  rue ; ver- 
juice, pomatums,  &c. 

There  is  a large  fly  that  produces  often  a 
dreadful  difeafe,  by  depofiting  its  ova  in  the 
mouth  or  nofc.  It  happens  frequently  to 
negroes,  and  we  had  feveral  examples  of  it 
among  the  common  foldiers.  While  they 
are  fleeping  in  the  open  air,  the  fly  depofits 

* Reaumur,  Hift,  cles  Infedts,  vol.  iv.  p.  624. 
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its  ova  moft  commonly  in  the  nofe,  but  fome- 
times  in  the  mouth.  The  pain,  fwelling, 
:and  inflammation  about  the  face,  after  the 
maggots  are  formed  and  ready  to  break  forth, 
are  very  great  and  the  poor  fufferers  are 
j almoft  diflraded.  The  number  of  living 
i maggots  that  come  away  is  often  confiderable, 
and  they  are  of  a large  fize,  being  nearly  half 
an  inch  long. 

The  ufual  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  is,  inhal- 
ing the  fteam  of  a flirong  decocflion  of  the 
leaves  of  tobacco,  through  the  mouth  or  nofe, 
according  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  It  pro- 
cures great  relief.  The  tobacco  is  ufed  bn 
the  fuppofltion  that  it  kills  the  maggots,  but 
whether  the  good  effed:s  of  it  depend  upon 
any  power  of  that  kind,  ‘or  Amply  on  the 
vapour  and  fleam,  I did  not  fee  a fuflioient 
number  of  cafes  to  determine.  If  the  virtues 
of  the  tobacco  have  a conAderable  fhare  in  the 
cure,  it  is  probable  that  a weaker  decodlion 
or  infufion  of  the  leaves,  thrown  up  the  nofe 
by  a fyringe,  or  ufed  to  wafh  the  mouth  with 
from  time  to  time,  would  prove  more  effeftual 
in  deftroying  the  maggots  than  the  vapour  or 
Hearn. 


While 
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While  fpeaking  of  the  difeafes  produced 
by  infeds,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion fome  fingularities  refpedting  the  itch,  a 
difeafe  which  arifes  from  a particular  fpecies 
of  infeft  '*.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
this  diforder  really  depends  upon  an  infedl, 
but  I have  frequently  feen  them  picked  out 
of  the  {kill,  and  examined  them  with  a mi- 
crofcope.  They  were  firfl  obferved  by  Bo’^ 
nomo'\^  and  the  figure  given  by  him  conveys 
a tolerable  idea  of  the  infedl. 

In  this  country  the  itch  commonly  appears 
between  the  fingers,  about  the  wrifts,  and  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  body,  as  by  a duplicature  of 
the  Ikin,  are  in  fome  degree  defended  from  the 
adtion  of  the  air,  and  are  of  courfe  warmer 
than  the  other  parts.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  in  the  Weft  Indies ; the  difeafe  fpreads 
almoft  uniformly  over  the  fkin,  which  is  pro- 
bably to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate. In  a temperature  of  the  air  between 
8o°  and  90°,  the  infedlis  not  impelled  tofeek 
for  ftielter  in  the  folds  of  the  Ikin. 

The  itch  is  a diforder  produdlive' in  general 
of  cfFedls,  which,  though  troublefome  and 

♦ Acarus  firo,  Linnasi  Syft.  Nat. 
t Phil.  TranP  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  1296.  an.  1703* 
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difagrceable,  can  feldom  be  called  dangerous ; 

1 yet  in  certain  lituations  I have  feen  it  occa- 
I fion  alarming  fymptoms,  which  have  fo  far 
difguifed  the  difeafe,  that  it  could  not  for  a ' 
! ‘ time  be  known  to  be  the  itch.  The  fmall 
pointed  watery  veficle,  or  puflule,  ^ which 
charadterifes  the  itch,  has  been  changed  into 
an  eating  fore,  that  in  part  deftroyed  the  fub- 
ifance  of  the  Ikin,  Such  effedls,  it  was  not 
at  firft  imagined,  could  arife  from  the  itch ; 
but  when  it  was  obferved  to  infedt  others, 
and  produce  in  them  the  common  appearances 
of  the  difeafe,  it  occafioned  a fufpicion  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  readinefs  with  which  all  the  lymptoms 
yielded  to  the  external  application  of  fulphur. 

I have  never  feen  the  effedts  of  the  itch  jull; 

' mentioned,  except  in  children,  and  thofe 
under  the  following  circumftances  ; either  in 
tile  confined  apartments  of  a workhoufe, 
where  children  are  always  unhealthy ; or 
where,  by  miftake,  the  difeafe  has  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  a long  time,  in  confequence 
of  which  ulcers  have  been  formed,  the  deep 
broken,  and  the  general  health  greatly  im- 
paired, Under  all  circumftances,  however, 
the  cure  is  equally  eafy  and  certain,  for  the 

difcafo- 
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difeafe  yields  as  readily  to  the  fulphur  oint- 
ment, when  attended  with  »the  unufual  fymp- 
tom«,  as  in  its  more  common  form. 


Sect.  III.  Of  Inflammatory  Diforders.  • 

Inflammatory  difeafes  are  very  rare  in 
Jamaica,  though  not  always  flight  when  they 
do  occur.  Catarrhs,  coughs,  inflammations 
of  the  bread,  and  of  the  lungs,  are  uncom- 
mon ; yet  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  there  is  the  greatefl;  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  day  and  in 
the  night,  they  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with ; 
and  oftener  at  Spanifli  Town  than  Kingflon. 
Several  of  the  foldiers  were  feized  with  in- 
flammations of  the  bread,  in  confequence  of 
a dorm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  happened  in 
the  night-time  at  Spanidi  Town,  and  by  de- 
droying  part  of  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ex- 
pofed  the  men  to  the  cold  and  wet.  One  of 
them  died,  and  the  others  recovered  flowly ; 
.for,  though  the  difeafe  was  foon  overcome  by 

bleed- 
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bleeding  and  tIjQ  ufual  remedies,  yet  it  was  a- 
confiderabl^til'neyl5efore  they  regained  their 
ftrength,  which  %as  probah^  to  be  imputed 
to  the  necelTary  lofs  of  blbbd. 

Inflammations  of  ^the  eyes  are  frequent, 
obfbjfiate,  and  full. of  danger,  for  they  often 
terminate  in  opacities  of  the  cornea^  The 
glare  and  heat  of  the  fun,  ftrongly  refled:ed  by 
the  ground,  devoid  at  certain  feafons  of  ver- 
dure ’y  and  the  dull:  -rendered  light  and  dry  by 
heat,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  trade  wind, 
which  often  blows  with  violence  during  part 
of  the  day^  are:  to  be-confidered  as  the  caufes 
of  theffrequent  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 

The  badihabit  of  body,  that  prevails  almofl: 
univerfally  among  Europeans,  renders  fuch  in- 
flammations obflinate,  and  in  the  end  (produc- 
tive of  opacities,  and  lofs  of  fight.  Having 
before  mentioned  a bad  habit  of  body,  and 
afligned  it  as  a caufe  why  ulcers  in  the  lower 
extremities  are  fo  eaflly  produced,  and  healed 
with  'fo  much  difficulty ; and  having  again 
confidered  it  as  the  caufe,  which  renders  in- 
flammations-of- the  eyes  obflinate,  and  pro- 
dudlive  of  the  worfl  confequences  -y  it  may 
be  afked  wherein  this  bad  habit  of  body  con- 
fifts,  in  order  that  too  much  may  not  be 

afcribed 
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afcribed  to  a caufe,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
vague  or  ill-defined  idea?  To  this  I would 
anfwer,  that  the  bad  habit  of  body  fhews  itfelf 
chiefly  in  a weaknefs  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
in  healing  even  trifling  fores  from  external 
injuries,  and  alfo  in  the  readinefs  with  which 
inflammation  of  all  kinds  takes  an  unfavour- 
able courfe.  The  powers  of  life,  upon  which 
the  repair  and  fupport  of  the  Ample  folids  of 
the  body  depend,  appear  to  be  weakened, 
though  there  be  no  evident  diminution  either 
of  mufcular  ftrength,  or  animal  fpirits.  It 
may  be  a queftion,  whether  this  weaknefs  de- 
pend upon  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  at 
firft  produces  a great  fenfe  of  laflitude  from 
the  fmallefl:  exertions,  and  may  fl:ill  operate 
unfavourably  upon  the  body,  after  time  and 
habit  have  got  over  the  firft  difagreeable 
feelings : or,  whether  it  arifes  from  the  caufe 
of  fever,  which  prevails  more  or  lefs  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  may  therefore  operate 
infenfibly  on  the  conftitution,  without  pro- 
ducing the  difeafe  j like  to  what  fometimes 
happens  in  the  jail  fever  *.  Fadts  and  obfer- 
vations  might  be  produced,  fome  in  favour  of, 
and  others  adverfe  to,  each  of  the  opinions 

* Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  III.  p.  357* 
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above  ftated.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  there 
may  be  fome  foundation  for  both ; but  I for- 
bear to  enter  farther  on  a fubje<St,  on  which  I 
am  not  provided  with  materials,  from  whence 
any  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn  *. 

Inflammations  of  the  eyes,  having  often 
fatal  terminations,  ought  not  for  a moment  to 
be  negleded,  even  though  trifling  at  firfl:;  and 
the  means,  ufually  employed  againfl;  fuch 
complaints,  fliould  be  put  in  pradlice  with  the 
utmoft  diligence.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
• enter  into  a detail  upon  this  head,  for  I have 
i.  not  learned  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  treatment 
j of  the  difeafe  in  that  country. 

The  common  fore  throat  occurs  now  and 
j then,  and  is  almofl;  always  a flight  difeafe. 

I It  may  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
I the  meafles  is  commonly  a mild  difeafe  in  Ja- 
ij  maica.  It  was  frequent  among  the  Duke  of 
i' Cumberland’s  regiment  in  1782-3,  which 
jiconflfted  of  Americans,  of  whom  many  had 

1.  never  had  that  difeafe.  Few  of  them  were 
,fo  ill  as  to  be  taken  into  the  hofpital,  and  in 
ithofe  the  fever  was  very  flight  j and  none  of 
|ithem  were  troubled  either  with  complaints  of 
ii their  breaft,  or  bowels,  the  ufual  concomi- 

h 

* * See  note  P in  the  Appendix. 
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tants  or  confequences  of  the  meafles.  The 
difeafe  appeared  to  be  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  which  leflened  the 
difpofition  to  inflammation,  particularly  in  the 
chefl;.  • Something  analogous  to  this  is  to  be 
obferved  in  England ; the  meafles  are  milder 
in  the  warmer  months,  and  are  much  Icfs  apt 
to  affedl  the  lungs  dangeroufly  at  fuch  times, 
than'in  the  winter  or  fpring.  From  fome  few 
cafes  however  that  fell  under  my  obfervation 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  meafles  may  be- 
come a formidable  difeafe,  in  confequence  of 
a fubfequent  dyfentery.  Under  thofe  cir- 
cumflances,  the  pradlice  fo  flirongly  recom- 
mended  by  Sydenham,  that  is  bleeding,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admiflible  in  patients,  whofe 
conftitutions  are  exhaufted  both  by  the  climate 
and  the  difeafe.  The  alternate  ufe  of  opening 
medicines  and  opiates,  as  recommended  in 
treating  of  the  dyfentery,  fucceeded  well ; and 
there  was  room  for  employing  aftringents 
fooner  than  in  common  cafes  of  dyfentery. 
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SjEC't.  IV.  Of  Gojifump'ttons,  Mamiti 
and  Prickly  Heat,“ 

■Pulmonary  confumptions  rarely  ongirllte 
in  the  iHand,  but  thofe  who  come  from  Eng- 

f 

land  with  that  complaint  already  begiin,  ard 
not  benefited  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate  i 
on  the  contrary,  the  difeafe  is  precipitated, 
and  proves  fooner  fatal  than  it  would  haV6 
done  in  a more  temperate  air.  Of  this  wc 
had  repeated  examples  among  the  foldiers^ 
feveralof  whom  arrived  in  the  illand  with’ be- 
ginning confumptions,  and  were  all  quickly 
carried  off  by  that  difeafe. 

If  deferves'  to  be  mentioned,  that  feveral 
examples  of  mania  occurred  among  the  troops. 
In  fuch  cafes  as  fell  immediately  under  my 
obfervation,  the  difeafe  was  evidently  owing 
to  an  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors; 
and  fome,  while  they  could  be  prevailed  upon, 
to  abftain  from  fpirits,  'were' in  a great  mea** 
fure  free  from  the  difeafe ; but  others,  after 
being  once  attacked,  continued  for  years  tO 
labour  under  that  deplorable  diftemper. 

R Before 
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Before  I difmifs  this  fubjedt,  I niay  be  per- 
mitted to  take  notice  of  a difeafe,  if  fo  trifling 
an  afFedtion  deferve  that  name,  that  is  very 
common,  I niean  the  pricJ^  heat,  . Some  are 
troubled  with  ^ it  all  the  year  round ; others 
only  during  the  warmer  months.  Such  as 
have  fair  and  delicate  complexions  - are  pnore 
fubjedt  to  it  than  others,  infomuch  that, they 
are  not  free  from  it  at  times  either,  night  or 
day.  Some  are  incommoded  by  it  only  yvhen. 
expofqd  to^  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  op  making 
bodily  exertions..  • r,\  ■.  j 

The^  prickly  heat  conliijs  .of  a fmall-red 
rafh,  chiefly  upon  fuch  parts  of  th8;lkiivasare 
covered.  It  fcarcely  appears  to  the  'eye  to  be 
raifed  above  the  fkin,  thoughrit  gives  a flight 
roughnefs  to  the  feel.^  It  is  attended  with  a 
difagreeable  fenfatipn  of  heat  and-pncking  in 
the  fkin,  as  is  well  exprefied  by  its  name.  It 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  fbe  a falutary  effort, of 
the  con^tution,  and  the  difappearance  of  it 
is*  therefore  dreaded  as  portending  mifchief, 
I cannot  fay  that  I ever  met  with  any  fadts  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  In  the  beginning  of 
fevers,  it  is  common  for  it  to  difappear,  if  they 
are  preceded  by  a chilly  or  cold  fit,  and  to 
return  again  with  the  hot  fit,  but  without 
. . appear- 
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appearing  in  either  cafe  to  aggravate,  or  alle- 
viate the  difeafe. 

The  prickly  heat  probably  depends  upon  a 
two-fold  caufe ; the  irritating'^  adlion  of  the 
heat  upon  the  fkin,  and  the  concentrated  hate 
-of  the  falts  in  the  perfpirable  matter.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  in  v/arm  climates  are  capable 
,even  of  railing  blifters  on  the  Ikin ; and  the 
perfpifation  always  being  proFufe,  the  thinner 
parts  f6on  fly  off,  and  the  remainder  becomes- 
more  loaded  with  the  animal  falts,  and- is  of 
Tourfe  more  irritating.' 

‘ ‘ It  requites'  jfio'  medicine,  arid  the  trouble- 
Tonie'effeffs  arifing  from  it,  are  bell  remedied, 
^br  prevented;"  by  quiet  and  reft. 
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Remarks  on  fo?ne  of  the  Difeafes  o/Neg  rotes. 


H E difeafes  of  negroes  fell  feldom  under 
-■-  my  obfervation ; what  I have  to  fay  of 
them  therefore  will  be  very  fhort,  and  chiefly 
with  a view  of  calling  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  fubjedl:  for  we  are  hitherto  much  in 
the  dark  refpe'dling  feveral  diforders,  that  are 
in  a great  meafure  confined  to  the  negroes,  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  A better  hiflory  of 
them  would  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  patho- 
logy, and  teach  us,  I doubt  not,  many  new 
and  interefting  fadls  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a work  of  this 
kind  is  not  attempted  by  fome  of  the  profef- 
fion  in  Jamaica  or  our  other  Weft  India 
iflands,  in  which  there  are  many  men  of  ob- 
fervation every  way  equal  to  fuch  an  under- 
taking. 

The  yan.vs  is  perhaps  pne  of  the  moft  rcr 
markable  difeafes,  that  prevail  among  negroes. 

II 
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It  is  infedlious,  and,  like  the  fmall-pox,  never 
attacks  a perfon  a fecond  time.  It  is  com-' 
municated  by  contaft,  moft  commonly  in  the 
fame  way  that  the  venereal  difeafe  is ; for  it  is 
feldom  caught  without  fome  clofe  conneeftion, 
or  intimate  communication.  It  is  diftln- 
guifhed  by_ numerous  fuperficial  fores  of  no 
great  hze,  in  each  of  which  are  fmall  fpherical 
prominences,  in  appearance  like  a rafpberry. 
There  is  general  forenefs,  and  latitude  at‘their 
firft  eruption,  but  no  fever.  The  difeharge 
froyn  the  fores  is  more  of  a flimy  mucus  than 
matter.  The  length  of  the  difeafe  is  various, 

I extending  from  four  or  five,  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  months.  If  a negroi  that  has  con- 
tracted the  diforder,  be  put  in  circumftances 
I favourable  to  general  health ; if  he  be  not 
obliged  to  work,  if  he  be  allowed  a good  diet, 

I and  if  he  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  walkings, 
li  it  will  run  its  courfe,  and  after  a time  entirely 
ij  difappear.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
!j  means  of  eradicating  the  poifon,  for  though 
i mercurials  will  put  an  entire  flop  to  the  dif- 
j eafe,  nay  remove,  every  morbid  appearance, 

‘ yet  it  is  only  for  a time  : the  difeafe  is  fuf-  • 
:!  pended,  not  fubdued,  and  it  foon  recurs  again. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  there  is  much 

R 3 danger 
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danger  from  thus  interrupting  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe  by  mercury,  and  tliat  it  becomes 
afterwards  more  obftinate  and  produdite-  of 
■ new  difordefs,  as  violent  pains,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  ho?ie-ach:’ ■ admit  th6 

ufe'  of  mercury,  provided  it  be  not  early  in  the 
difeafe,  and  fay  that  the  diforder  does  not  then 
return.  The  period  of  the- difeafe,  when -it 
can  be  given  with  benefit,  is  not'afcertained 

r 

with  any  degree  of  precifion.  - ■-  . *•  * 

Refpedling  this  difeafe  there  are  many  de- 
fderata  j we  are  unacquainted  with  the  local 

^ * t ■ ’ * 

effedts  of  the  poifon  whenUt  is^firft  applied; 
- and  alfo  with  the  interval  of -time,  betwee^h 
the  application  and  the  firfi:  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  upon  the  ll^in.  Both  thofe  points 
would  be  afcertained  by  inoculation,  a pradtice 
which  has  been  propofed,  and  appears  to  be 
weU  deferv.ing'of  a trial,  in  this 'diforder.  It 
would  be  of  great  confequence  to  afcertain, 
the  earliefi;  period  at  Which  mercury  might  be 
given  with  advantage.  The  bone-ach,  and 
other  diforders,  the  effedtS' either  real  or  fup^ 
pofed  of- the! yaws,  are  undefcribed!  Thefe 
are  feme  of  the  mod;  obvious  heads  of  inquiry, 
on  this^-fubjedt.  . ■■  ’ 
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u The  yaws  is  a'  ’ diforder  not  peculiar  to 
negroes>  for  leveral  of  the  foldiers  were  aifJifted 
with  it:'-  *'  ‘ ‘ ' 

" Cacah'ay  is  a negro  name  for  a difeafe  dot 
known  among  El^ropeans  or  their  defcendants, 
.as  far  as  I could  learn.  It  begins  in  whitifh 
fpots  'upon  the  fkin,*  near  the  ends  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Thofe  fpots  turn  tb  ulcers  com- 
monly upon  the ' fingers  and  toes '•  there  is 
much  fwelling  with* pain,  and-the  joint  affedled 
drops  off,  without  any  mortification.  The 
fore  afterwards  heals  up,  and  remains  well 
even  for  months^;  but  returns  again,  afiedls 
the  next  joint,  which  after  a time  drops  off ; 
and  the  difeafe,  attacking  one  joint  after  an- 
other, in  the  end  reduces  the  miferable  fufferer 
to  a mere  trunk.  It  continues  often  feveral 
years  before  it  prove  fatal. 

No  remedy  has  been  found  either  to  cure  it, 
or  much  retard  its  progrefs.  Mercurials  have 
. been  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  advantage. 
It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a difeafe  fo  formidable  and  fo  fingular, 
were  detailed  at  full  length. 

The  lafi;  difeafe  I fhall  mention  is  no  lefs 
fingular  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
much  more  frequent  and  deftrud:ive.  It 

I^  4 appears 
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appears  to  be  more  a diforder  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body,  and  fhevvs  itfelf  by  a very  unr- 
common  depravity  of  the  appetite  in  eating 
dirt.  Dirt-eaters,  as  they  are’  called,  can 
feldom  or  ever  be  corrected  of  this  unnatural 
pradlice,  for  their  attachment  to  it  is  greater, 
tfian  even  that  of'dram-drinkers  to  their  per- 
nicious liquor.  They  have  a predileftiqn  for 
particular  kinds  qf  earth  at  firft,  but  in  the 
end  will  eat  plafler  from  the  walls,  or  duil 
colledted  from  the  floor,  when  they  can  come 
at  no  other.  They  are  fondell;  of  a kind  of 
„white  clay,  like  tobacco-pipe- clay,  with 
which  they, All  their  mouths,  and  allpw.it  to 
diflblve  gradually ; and  exprefs  as  much  fatif- 
fadtion  from  it,  as  the  greateft:  lover  of  tobacco 
coujd  do.  This  pradiqe  is  common  at  ail 
ages,  even  almofl;  as  foon  as  they  leave  the 
bread:,  the  young  learning  it  from  the  old. 

Befldes  the  pleafure  they  have  in  this  pracr 
tice  after  it  has  become  habitual,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  give  into  it  at  flrfl;  from  other 
mptives,  fuch  as  difcontent  with  their  prefent 
fituation,  and  a defire  of  death  in  order  to  re- 
turn, to  their  own  country,  for  they  are  well 
aware  that  it  will  infallibly  deftroy  them.  It 

is  fuppofed,  that  a difeafed  date  of  the  ftomac^ 
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may  give  rife  to  the  depraved  appetite,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  good  evidence ; and  as  was 
obferved  before,  it  appears  to  be  more  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  What- 
ever the  motives  may  be  that  induce  them  to 
begin  the  pradice,  it  foon  proves  fatal  if  car- 
ried to  great  excefs.  There  are  inftances  of 
their  killing  themfelves  in  ten  days,  but  this 
is  uncommon  j and  they  ' often  drag  on  a 
miferable  exiftence  for  feveral  months,  or  even 
•one  or  two  years.  The  fymptoms  that  it 
induces  are  thofe  of  a dropfy ; the  appetite 
fails,  the  face  becomes  bloated,  the  extremi- 
j ties  fwell,  and  effufions  of  water  take  place 
i under  the  fkin,  and  in  all  the  cavities  of  the 
body. 

' On  examining  the  body  after  death,  there 
are  frequently  found  in  the  colon  large  con- 
i|  cretions  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  they  have 
!!  fwallowed,  lining  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  and 
almofl  completely  obdrufting  the  palfage. 
The  melfenteric  glands  are  always  fwelled. 
l!  The  blood  is  thin,  and  with  few  red  globules, 
jj  as  is  common  in  dropfies ; and  there  are  large 
J polypi  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  in 
' the  aorta.  They  are  very  drong  and  firm,  and 
pulled  out  give  the  reprefentation  of  an  injec- 
'i  tioq  of  the  aorta,  fubclavian,  and  carotid 

arteries. 
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arteries.  In  order  to  afcertain,  whether  they 
were  formed-  before  or  after  death,  th6  body 
has  been  opened  a few  minutes  after  the  pa* 
tient  expired,  and  they  have  been  found  already 
ilrong  and  firm*.  They  'are  no 'doubt 
formed,  .when  the  motion  of.  the  heart  be- 

i _ ^ " 

comes  feeble  and  languid,  juft  before  death. 

< No  means  of  preventing  the  horrid  pradfiee 
of  eating  dirt,  as  it  is  called,  nor  any  method 
of  remedying  the  deftrudlive  effects  of  it,  have 
hitherto  been  difcovered  :•  a negro  labouring  ' 
under  the  malady  is  confidefed  as  loft.  On 
■many  eftates,,half  the  number  of  the  deaths, 
on  a moderate  computation,  are  owing  to  this 
caufe.  They  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  it 
by  ftripes,'  promifes,  or  threats ; nor  have 
ftomachic  medicines,  magnefia  and  abforbents, 
or  a good  and  full  diet  ever  done  much  good. 
What  could  not  be  effected  by  any  of  the 
means  juft  mentioned,  has  been  in  part  ac- 
compliffed  upon  fomc  eftates,  as  I have  been 
informed,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  from  the 
dead  bodies  of  thofe,'  who  have  died  of  this 
vicious  pradtice.  The  negroes  have  the  ut- 


I 


> 


I 

I 
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* The  obfervations  made  upon  the  dead  body  were 
communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clarke,  botaaift  of 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
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moft  horror  and  dread  of  their  bodies  being 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  the  efficacy  of  this 
expedient,  which  can  only  operate  upon  the 
mind,  is  a ftrong  proof,  that  the  difeafe  in  its 
origin  is  more  a mental  than  a corporeal 
affediion.  v ' 
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Of  the  hejl  Manner  of  taking  Care  of  the  Sick 
of  Armies  in  Jamaica,  and  our  other  Wejl 
Indian  Ijiands, 


T^ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  it  mufl  appear  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  difeafes,  to  which  foldiers  are  fub- 
jed:  in  the  Well  Indies,  are  of  fach  a nature 
as  to  require  immediate  care,  and  attention, 
/Time  loft  in  procuring  adrniffion  into  a general 
hofpital  is  irretrievable.  It  is  flill  worfe  if 
the  hofpital  be  at  a diftance,  and  the  fick  aFe 
to  be-fent  to  it;  for  befides  the  delay,  they 
are  expofed  to  fatigue,  which  never  fails  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  difeafe ; and  both  together 
diminifh  in  an  high  degree  the  chance  of 
recovexy.  Wherever  foldiers  are,  there  alfo 
fhould  be  the  means  of  taking  care  of  the 
fick ; not  only  every  regiment,  but  every  de- 
tachment, fliould  have  an  hofpital.  Were 
the  troops  to  be  placed  in  the  healthy  quarters 

' already 
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already  pointed  out,  as  it  would  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  fick,  folt  would  be  productive 
of  confiderable  favings'bdth'  in  the  quantity  of 
medicines*  and  in  the  number  of  attendants  5 
but  till  that  be  done,  we  muft  confider;  thefn 
as  remaining  in  their  prefent>  fituatibn,  and 
requiring  fuitable  provifion.  The  pbferva- 
tionS'I  have  to  make  may  be  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  attendance^  medicines  and  hofpital 
Jioresy  and  fubjiftence.  . ' : 

j There  has  been  occaiion  to  obfefve,  in 
j examining  the  returns  of  the  fick,  that  it  is  no 
! uncommon  thing  for  their  number  to  amount 
I to  one  third  of  the  whole,  and  therefore  pro- 
vifion • Ihould  be  made  for  that  proportion. 

I Fifty  fick,  fuppofing  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them 
i to  be  convalefcents,  are  as  many  as  one  perfon, 

I whether  a.  regimental  furgeoh  or  mate,  or^n 
' hofpital  niate,  can  take  care  of ; andi  if  the 
i|  proportion  of  .fevers  and  fluxes  among  the 
!|  fick,  and  the  clofe  attention  they  require  be 
ij  adverted  to,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  one  perfon 
I fhould  be  poflTefled  both  of  diligence  and  afli- 
duity,  to  do  juftice  to  that  number.-  At  that 
i rate,  tlierefore,  there  ought  to  be  a furgeon  to 
i every  1 50  men.  As  there  is  fometimes  more 
ficknefs  in  one  regiment  than  another,  it  is  for 

the 
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the  good  of  the  fervice  to‘  have  the  afliftant 
furgeons  upon  the  ftafF  eftablifhment,  and  not 
attached  to  any  particular  corps,  that  they  may 
be  moved  more  r^dily  from  pkde  to  place,  as 
the  number  of  the  fick  may  require.*  Afur- 
. geon,'  that  would  do  jullice  to'  the  nien  under 
his  care,  muft  be  very  frequent  in  his  vifits  to 
the  hofpital ; for  unlefs  he  watch  affidubufly  the 
remiffions  of  the  fever,  and  be  ready  to' take 
immediate  advantage  of  them,  he  will  not  be 
.able  to.  check  the  difcafe  fpeedily,  \^^tHout 
which  both  the,  conftitution  and  life  .of  .the 
patient  will  be  in  imminent  danger.  <A  man 
that  has  three  or  four  fits  of  the  fever,  is  in 
greater  danger  of  dying,  than  one  that  has 
only  one  or  two : but  laying  the  nfk  of  death 
out  of  the<queflion,  a man  that  has  his  fever 
flopped  after  the  firffc  or  fecond  fit,-will  gene- 
rally i be.  rello  red  to  health  in  a few  dayi, 
‘Whereas  if  he  have  four  or  five  fits,  it  will 
.often  require  as  many  weeks  to  recover*  the 
.fame  degree  of  flrength  in  the  latter  cafe,  as 
.days  in  the  former.  1 

It  muft  therefore  be  obvious,  how  miich  , t 
the  diligence  and  attention  of  the  furgeon  & 
importeth  j of  which  a very  flriking  proof  U; 
occurred  in  the  firfl  battalion  of  the  doth  . ' 

. regiment. 
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-regiment,  which  confided  of  twelve  compa- 
nies. The  regiment  was  provided  with  two 
hofpitals  and  two  furgeons,  each  of  whom 
took  charge  of  the  fick  of  fix  companies.  It 
was  prefen tly  found  that  one  hofpital  was 
much  fuller  than^the  other,  which  did  not 
appear  to  proceed  from  a greater  ficknels 
among  one  divifion  of  the  companies  than  the 
Other,  for  there  was  no  material  difference  in 
the  number  of  fick  fent  from  the  feveral 
companies.  In  order  to  bring  the  fick  in  the 
two  hofpitals  to  an  equality,-'  a company  was 
I taken  from  one  divifion  and  annexed  to  the 
i other.  The  fick  of  the  five,  companies  were, 
j however,  dill  moi'e  numerous  than  that  of  the' 
feven  y and.  after  a fhort  trial,  they  were  di- 

I vided  into  four  and  eight  companies,  and  then 
jl  the  fick  in  •the  two  hofpitals  were  nearly 
i|  equal,  and.  varied  from  forty  to  fixty  in  eaohi 
I;  it  .inay'bqifuppofed,  that  fo  great  a difference 
i|  I depended  upon  the  method  of.  treatment  being 

I I cntirely.different  in  the.  tvvo  hofpitals.  That 

I however  was  not  the  cafe ; tho  general  plan  of 
ptreatment  was  nearly  the  .fame  in  both,- and 
ijiDot  materially  different  from  what  has  been 
i|. mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  cure  of  th« 

1 remittent 
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remittent  fever  *,  It  was  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances-<  one  furgeon  vifited  his^ 

^ hofpital  four  or  five  times  a day,  the  other 
only  twice  a day  j the  firfi:  feldom  allowed  any 
remiflion  to  pafs  without  taking  advantage  of 
it,  the  latter  often ; one  was  always  at  hand  to 
palliate  the  untoward  fymptoms,  as  vomitings, 
or  purgings,  proceeding  either  from  the  me- 
dicines or  the  difeafe ; the  other,  not.  Add 
to  thefe,  that  vigilance  in  the  furgeon  at  th6 
head  of  an  hofpital  extends  itfelf  to  the  fer- 
vants,  and  nurfes  under  him,  and  thence  a 
greater  degree  of  attention,  both  in  admini- 
flering  nourifhment  and  medicines.  -The 
effedt  of  all  thofe  caufes  was,  that  the  men 
recovered  in  half  the  time  in  one  hofpital  that 
they  did  in  the  other,  and  therefore  the- hof- 
pital for  eight  companies  had  no  greater 
number  of  fick,  than  that  for  four.- 
- A book  was  kept  in  every  hofpital,  in  which 
was  entered  the  name  of  each  patient,  his  age, 
the  time  of  his  admiflion,  the  difeafe  under 
which*  he  laboured,  and  the  medicines  which 
were  daily  given  to  him.  This  was  found 
equally  ufeful  and  convenient  to  the  furgeons, 

* This  appeared  from  the  medicines  entered  in  the 
hofpital  book,  to  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards. 
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and  to  the  phyfician  or  infpe^lor  of  the  hof- 
pitals : and  from  this  book  a weekly  return 
was  made  of  the  fick  admitted,  difcharged, 
and  remaining  in  the  hofpital. 

I cannot  help  fuggefting  that  an  hofpital 
book  or  regifter,  kept  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended, in  each  regiment,  and  on  board  every 
fhip  of  war,  would  afford  the  befl  proofs  of 
the  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  furgeons ; 

, and  if  annually*  tranfmitted  to  thofe,  to  whofe 
fuperintendancc  the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
navy  and  army  is  committed,  would  have  the 
good  effe£l  of  making  induftry  and  abilities 
known  at  the  greateft  diftance.  A plan  of 
this  kind  would  greatly  contribute  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  difeafcs,  in  all  the  various 
climates  to  which  the  poffeflions  of  the  Britifli 
empire  extend ; and,  by  enabling  us  to  take 
better  care  of  the  health  of  our  feamen  and 
foldiers,  might  prove  a national  benefit. 

The  fubfiftence  of  the  fick  m general  hof- 
pitals  has  always  been  found  extremely  expen - 
five,  yet  on  adlual  fervice  they  appear  to  be 
indifpenfable.  In  our  Weft  India  iflands  they 
are  not  only  unneceftary,  but  would  be  perni- 
cious to  the  troops  in  garrifon;  and  the  ufe  of 
them  was  difeontinued  in  Jamaica,  by  direc- 
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tions  from  the  infpedor  general  of  hofpitals, 
with  the  heft  effed. 

* « • ... 

The  mode  of  fubfifting  the  fick,  in  regi- 
mental hofpitals,  muft  vary  according  to  local 
. circumflances ; in  Jamaica  it  was  ordered  fo, 
.that  while  juft  ice  was  done  to  the  fick,  they 
were  hardly  a greater  expence  to  government 
than  the  men  who  were  well.  Of  the  rations 
or  provifions  iflued  to  the  foldiers,  bread  only 
was  given  to  the  fick.  In  the  room  of  the 
fait  meat,  rum,  and  other  articles,  they  had 
five  ftiillings  currency  * a week,  which  was  the 
value  that  the  commiftaries  put  upon  them, 
and  which  they  paid  weekly  in  lieu  of  the 
provifions.  To  the  fum  of  five  ftiillings  per 
week  was  added  one  ftiilling  and  eight  pence 
currency,  out  of  the  foldiers  pay.  The  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  fick  therefore  confifted  of  the 
ufual  allowance  of  bread,  and  fix  {hillings  and 
eight  pence  currency  per  week.  This  money 
was  laid  out  in  purchafing  frefti  meat,  vege- 
tables, coffee,  fugar,  milk,  and  other  articles 
ncceflary  for  the  fick.  It  was  amply  fuffici- 
ent  for  all  thofe  purpofes,  and  even  for  the 
payment  of  orderly  men,  who  aded  as  nurfes; 

'*  Five  pounds  fterling  arc  equal  to  feven  pounds 
currency. 

for 
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for  there  were  few  or  no  female  nurfes  in  any 
of  the  hofpitals ; they  ruined  their  health  by 
drinking,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  fo 
much  as  the  men.  An  account  of  the  money 
above  fpecified  was  kept  in  a book  in  the 
hofpital,  open  to  the  infpeeftion  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  and  of  the  phyfician  or  in- 
fpe<5tor  of  the  hofpitals.  The  fubfiftence  of 
the  lick  fo  far  coft  government  no  more  than 
that  of  the  men  in  health  \ but  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  allow  wine  as  a medicine,  and  that  in 
confiderable  quantities ; wine  therefore  and 
medicines  were  the  only  extraordinary  hofpital 
expences.  For  the  purchafe  of  wine  ample 
provifion  was  made  by  the  illand : and  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  general 
ASSEMBLY  of  Jamaica,  both  in  this  and  in 
every  thing  elfe  appertaining  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  troops,  fliev/ed  at  all  times  a 
moft  laudable  difpofition  to  make  the  greateft 
exertions. 

% 

Befides  medicines  and  wine  it  was  neceffary 
to  have  among  hofpital  dores,  bedding,  cook- 
ing utenhls,  and  feveral  other  articles  that  are 
wanted  in  furniffiing  an  hofpital  j for  foldiers 
are  allowed  no  bedding  in  the  Weil  Indies, 
and  generally  have  none  except  a blanket. 

S 2 * Medicines 
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Medicines  muft  necefTarily  be  provided  by 
government  in  that  country,  for  what  is  called 
the  medicine  money  of  a furgeon,  would  not 
purchafe  one  twentieth  part  of  the  requihte 
articles.  Bark  alone  would  coft  fome  hundred 
pounds ; it  is  often  fold  in  the  country  for 
three  pounds  currency  per  pound,  and  at  a 
moderate  computation,  one  pound  annually  is 
neceflary  for  each  man.  From  this  article 
alone  a judgment  may  be  formed,  how  much 
it  is  beyond  the  power  either  of  a furgeon  of 
a Ihip  of  war,  or  of  a regiment,  to  furnifh 
medicines  for  the  men  in  that  country ; and 
unlefs  government  interpofe,  the  fick  mull 
remain  deftitute  of  many  things,  that  are  often 
Indifpenfably  neceflary  for  their  prefervation. 
Ample  provifion  has  always  been  made  for 
the  army,  and  why  equal  care  fliould  not  be 
taken  of  our  brave  feamen,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  affign  any  good  reafon. 

It  has  been  an  objed:  of  principal  confider- 
ation,  in  allowing  medicines  to  the  army,  to 
prevent  the  abufe  of  them.  The  high  value, 
which  they  bear  in  thofe  countries,  has  been 
believed  in  fome  cafes  to  prove  a temptation  to 
thofe,  through  whofe  hands  they  palTed.  It  is 
an  eafy  matter  to  eflablifli  proper  checks  upon 

the 
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the  expenditure  of  medicines,  and  it  was  done 
in  this  manner.  An  exadl  ftate  of  the  medi- 
cines, wine,  and  other  articles  in  ftore,  was 
taken  i and  the  ftore-keeper,  purveyor,  or 
other  perfon  having  charge  of  them,  was 
dired:ed  to  ilTue  none  without  a written  order 
from  the  phyhcian,  infpedtor  of  hofpitals,  or 
one  having  authority  to  give  fuch  orders. 
Thofe  orders,  with  a receipt  upon  them  from 
the  furgeon  of  the  regiment,  or  perfon  in 
whofe  favour  they  were  granted,  were  vouch- 
ers to  the  ftorckeeper.  ‘ By  thefe  means,  no 
abufes  could  exifh  without  detedlion  : and  that 
they  might  more  eafily  appear  upon  the  face 
of  the  account,  a quarterly  return  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  medicines  was  regularly  made. 
The  orders . for  medicines  are  necdlTarily 
granted  by  a perfon,  whether  phyfician,  or 
infpedlor,  who  fuperintends  the  care  of  the 
fick  in  general,'  and  to  whom  the  weekly  re- 
turns , of  the  fick  in  hofpital  are  made.  He 
will  therefore  at  all  times  be  a judge  of  the 
quantities  of  medicines  neceffary  for  particular 
regiments  or  detachments,  as  the  flate’of  their 
fick  mufl  be  known  to  him'.  If  any  abufes 
are  fufpedted  to  take  place,  after  the  medicines 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  lurgeons,  or  others 
' S3  having 
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having  charge  of  the  Tick,  it  is  an  eafy  matter 
to  afcertain  what  grounds  there  are  for  fuch 
fufpicions,  by  examining  the  hofpital  book, 
in  which  is  an  account  of  all  medicines  or- 
dered for  the  fick.  I ihould  trefpafs  prt  the 
patience  of  my  reader,  to  enter  farther  in 
detail  upon  this  fubjedl,  where  it  muff  be 
obvious,  that  the  means  of  preventing,  ^ or 
detecting  abufes,  are  equally  hmple  and 
effedtual. 

f' ' 

In  confequence  of  the  men  being  rendered 
unfit  for  fervice,  by  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
flux,  dry-belly-ach,  and  by  fores^  the  number 
of  invalids  accuniuktcd  daily  in ^the^  hofpitals, 
and  in  the  regiments.  Humanity  as  well  as 
the  intereflof  government  required,  that  fuch 
fliould  be  fent  home  from  time  to^  time. 
While  they  remained  in  the  iflapd  they  were 
a burden  upon  the  army,  without  any  chance 
of  their  ever  being  ufeful;  but  uppn  being  fent 
.to  a cooler  and  more  healthy  climate,  m^ny  of 
them  recovered ; particularly,  tho.fe,  who  were 
broken  down  by  fevers,  or  laboured ; under 
fores,  ‘ r 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HEAT  OF  WELLS 

and  springs  in  the  island  of  JA* 

MAICA,  AND  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF, 
THE  EARTH  BELOW  THE  SURFACE  IN 
DIFFERENT  CLIMATES.  ^ ' 

■ ' e i 

Read  at  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY/  Dec.  20;  1787. 


TO  THE  HON.  MR.  CAVENDISH. 

r 


, v -r  i V,,  1 ; . / 

f ^ ' * • * 

The  ' following  obfervatlons  on  the  heat 
of  fprings  and  wells,  and  their  applica-* 
tion  towards  determining  the  mean  tempera- 

i , 

ture  of  the  earth  in  different  climates,  were 
fuggefted  by  you'  in  fom,e  converfation  on  that 
fubjeft,  previous  to  my  going  to  Jamaipa  in 
1780.  If  you  think  them  defprving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Royal  Society,  I niuft  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  lay  them  before  that  learne(J 
Pody.  ‘ ' 

n ■ .1  the  honour  to  be.  See. 

■ . JOHN  HUNTER. 

< Charles-Ilreet,  J . . . -i 

Poc^  II,  1787. 
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.THE .great  difference  between  the  tempe- 
rature,of  the  open  air,  and  that  of  deep  caverns 
or  mines,  has  long  been  taken  notice  of;  both 
as  matter'' of  curiofity  ,and  Vfpf^^  , ’.After 
thermometers  were  brought  to  a tolerable 
degree  of-perfedlion,  jand  meteorological  regi- 
ffers  were  kept  with  accuracy,  it  became  a 
problem,  to  determine  what  the  caufe  was  of 
this  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  air, 
and  the  heat  of, the  earthy,  for.  it  wa^  foon 

! / ‘ . } .,-i  t.  ./vJu  .’l  l 1. 1 *.}  1 

found,  that  the  temperature  of  mines  and  ca- 
verns did  not  depend  upon  any  thing  pecailiar 
%o  them  j but  that^  . a pertain  ^jc}^th^und©f 
ground,  whether  in  a,  cave,'  a mine,  or  a wJll, 

was  fufficient  to  produce  a very  fenfible  dif- 
..  ..  -.r' ;;f:i .H.rrr  1.,-f)  ci.. Mcr; 

ference  in  the  heat.,'i  In  obfervations  of  this 

kind,  there  was  perhaps  nothing  more  ffrik-r 
fu*?  V'J  t.  foi  f,  n • P . ii 

ing,  than  that  the  heat  in  fuch  caves  wa-$ 

\ o . y,'  v:a  v-'-' , « v\ti  < 

nearly  the  fame  in  fummor, and  winter  j.,  and 
this  even  in  changeable  climate^, r that  admitT 

i;  ft  i ° I > :J  r.  JL 

ted  of  great  variation  . between  the, extremes, of 

[ 1,*^  li.iU  1.11  i.  w J 

neat  in  fummer,  and  cold  in  winter.  There 
is  an  example  of  this  in  the  cave  of  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  ali  Panf/'^^^^hfe  ^^^tpllnations, 
lyhich  have  been  attempted  of  this  phasnome- 
non,  havQ  turned  chiefly  upon  a,  fuppofition, 

thai 
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that  there  was  an  internal  fource  of  heat  in  the 
earth  itfelf,  totally  independent  of  the  influ- 
encC(-of  the  fun*.  M.  de  Mairan  has  be- 
llowed much  labour  on  this  fubje^t,  and  by 
obfervation  and  calculation  is  led  to  conclude, 
that  of  the  1026°  of  heat  (by  Reaumur’s 
fcale),  which  he  finds  to  be  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  at  Paris,  3 4°, 02  only-jproceed-from  the 
fun,  and  the  remaining  991  ",98  from  th^ 
earth,  by  emanations  of  heat  from  the  center-f*. 
The  proportion  therefore  of  heat  derived  from 
this  latter  fource  is  to  that  of  the  fun,  as 
29,16  to  I'.  It  mufi:  be  evident,  that  an 
hypothefis,  pf  this  kind,  whkh  renders  the 
influence  of  the  fun  of  fmall  account,  is  di- 
yedtly  contrary  to  the  general  experience  and 
cpnvi(5lion  of  mankind.  Without  entering, 
however,  into  apy  difeufiion-at  prefent  of  the 
i data  from  which.  M.  de  Mairan  draws  his 
j .conclufions,oit  wHl  be  ^ more  iatisfadlory  to 
I xpnf^der jivhat  the^  eflfejta  of-jhe.  operation  of 
,thofe  laws  of  heat^  -with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, w'ould, be.  , 

And  firfi,  it  is  wqlf  known>  that  heat  in  all 
bodies  has  a tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf  equally 

i ^ ^ , . f , * 

■*  Vid.  Marline’s  ElTays,  p.  319.  ^ '• 

' T + Memoir,  de  I’Acad.  desSoiencesi  An.. 1719  et  1765. 
■j'/r:  through 

I 
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through  every  part  of  them,  till  they  become 
of  the  fame  temperature.  Again,  bodies  of  a 
large  mafs  are  both  cooled  and  heated  flowly. 
Befides  the  mafs  of  matter,  there  'are  two 
other  confiderations  of  much  importance  in 
the  flow  or  quick  tranfmiflion  of  heat  through 
bodies;  thefe  are  their  different  conducing 
powers,  and  their  being  in  a flate  of  folidity 
or  fluidity.  The  condudting  powers  of  heat 
are  well  known  to 'be  very  various  in  different 
bodies;  nor  are  they  hitherto  reducible  to  any 
law,  depending  either ‘Upon  the‘  denfity,  or 
chemical  properties  of  matter.  Metals  df  all 
kinds  are  good  conduftors  of  heal:,^  while*  glafsv 
ah  heavy,  folid;  horhogeneous  body,  is  an 
extremely  bad  conductor,' -even  when 'a  metal- 
lic calx  enters 'largely  into  its  compofition,  as 
in -flint  glafs.  A ftate  of  fluidity  greatly  pro- 
motes the  diffufion  of  heat;-  for  a body  in  a 
fluid  ^ffate,  by  the  particles’  rhoving  readily 
among  each  other  from  their  differerit  denfities 
'of  • other  caufes,  has*  the  warm  and  cold  parfs 
mixed  together,  which  occaflons  a quick'corh- 
fnunicatibm  of  heat'.  To  apply  thefe  obfer- 
vations  to  the' prefent  fiibjedtrthe  furface  of 
the  earth  being  expofed  to  the  great  heats  of 
fummer,^  and.  the  colds^  of  winter,  or’  more 
■'  a'  - properly 
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properly  the  low_  degree,  of 'heat  of  winter, 
will  receive  a larger  proportion  of  heat  in  the 
former  feafon,  and  a fmaller  in  the  latter ; 
and  being  further  of  a large  mafs,  and  of  a 
porous  and'  fpongy  fubftance,  and  therefore 
not  quickly  fenlible  to  fmall  variations  of  heat, 
it  will  become  of  a mean  temperature  at  a cer- 
tain depth,  between  the  heat  of  fummer,  and 
the  cold  of  winter,  provided  it  contain  no  in- 
ternal fource  of  heat  within  itfelf.  This 
conclufion  is  ftridtly  agreeable  to  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  hitherto  made,  in 
heating  and  cooling  bodies,  or  in  mixing 
portions  of  matter  of  the.  fame  kind  of  differ- 
ent temperatures  Water,  though  in  a large 
mafs,  follows  in  fome  degree  the  heat  arid  cold 
of  our  fummer  and  winter,  from  the  mobility 
pf  it§  parts  occafioning  a more  fpeedy  diffufioii 
of  heat.  Air  is  quickly  fufceptible  of  heat, 
and  from  the  expanfions  produced  in  it,  and 
confequent  motions  in  the  whole  mafs,  the 
temperature  is  foon  rendered  uniform. 

The  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air  are  what 
we  have  ineafured,  and  we  are  to  be  under- 
flood to  fpeak  of  them,  when  we  talk  of  the 

* Vid.  De  Luc  Modifications  de  rAtmofphere,  Vol.  I. 
p.285. 
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temperature'  of  fummer  and  of  winter.  It 
may  be  afked  then,  is  the  heat  of  the  fun  firfl 
communicated  to  the  air,  and  thereby  to  the 
earth  ? No,  the  air  is  fufceptible  of  a very 
fmall  degree  of  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  fun 
paffing  through  it;  for  it  is  well  known, 
they  produce  no  heat  in  a tranfparent  medium, 
and  confequently,  that  the  air  is  only  fo  far 
heated  as  it  differs  from  • a medium  that  is 
perfe(ftly  tranfparent.  The  heat  produced  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  bears  a proportion  to  their 
number,  their  duration,  and  their  falling  more 
or  lefs  perpendicularly ; and  it  takes  place  at 
the  points  where  they  ftrike  an  opaque  and 
non-refledting  furface.  The  furface  of  the 
earth  may  therefore  be  confidered  as. the  place, 
from  whence  the  heat  proceeds,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  air  above,  and  the  earth 
below.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe  is  evident 
from  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat,  produced  by 
the  adtion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  upon  an 
opaque  body,  which  will  often  be  heated  to 
150''  (Fahrenheit),  while  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  not  above  90*'*.  It  may  feem, 
therefore,  that  to  meafure  the  heat  commu- 
nicated to  the  earth,  it  fliould  be  done  at  the 

Mprtinc’s  Elfays,  p.  309. 
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fujface,  where  the  action  of  the  rays  immedi- 
ately takes  place.  But  though  the  heat  be 
produced  at  the  furface,  it  is  communicated 
freely  to  the  air  as  well  as  the  earth ; and 
though  the  apparent  intenfity  of  heat  be 
greater  in  the  earth,  from  the  rays  of  light 
adling  for  a longer  time  upon. the  fame  parts 
of  matter,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  much 
the  .greater  part  is  carried  crffL  by  the  air, 
which  as  it  is  heated  flies  off,  and  allows  a 
frefh  portion  of  cold  air  to  come  in  coutadt 
with  the  heated  furface.  But  ftilLit  is  im- 
i material,  whether  the  heat  of  the  fun  be  ex- 
j jCited  more  in  the  earth  or  in  the  air  / for 
*■  whichever  has  the  larger  proportion,  will  in 
! the  end  communicate  a part  to  the  other,  and 
I fo  reftore  the  balance.  The  fame  obfervation 
il  applies  to  fuch  caufes  of  cold  as  may  operate 
;j  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,,  as  evaporation,  and 
'\  that  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Wilson  The 
I air,  therefore,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
1 will  flbew  by  a thermometer  in  the  fhade 
Ij  nearly,  if  not  exadf  ly,  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
i!  that  the  fun  communicates  to  our  terreftrial 
jj  globe  ; and  if  a mean  of  the  heats  thus  fliewn 

i| 

i ' * Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXX.  p.  451.  and  Vol. 

I LXXI.  p.  386. 
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be  taken  for  the  year  round,  and  we  pehetratc 
into  the  earth  to  that  depth,  that  it  is  no 
longer  affedted  either  by  the  daily,  monthly, 
or  annual  variations  of  heat,  the  temperature 
at  fuch  depth  fhould  be  equal  to  the  annual 
mean  above  mentioned.  To  afcertain  this 
with  the  utmoft  precifion,  it  muft  be  obvi- 
ous, that  numerous  obfervations  fhould  be 
made  every  day,  correfponding  to  the  frequent 
thanges  of  temperature,  which  are  known 
to  happen  in  the  courfe  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  all  climates  j and  upon  thefe  a daily 
mean  fhould  be  taken,  and  the  annual  mean 
deduced  therefrom.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done,  but  where  we  have  obfervations  from 
•which  a mean  temperature  can  be  deduced 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it  will  be  found 
not  to  differ  greatly  from  the  heat  of  deep 
caves,  or  wells  in  the  fame  climate.  If  fur-  ! 
ther  experience  and  obfervation  fhould  con-  j 
.firm  the  above  opinions,  it  will  be  attended  ! 

W'ith  this  advantage,  that  we  fhall  be  pofTeffed  : 

of  an  eafy  and  ready  method  of  afeertaining  ^ ■ 
the  mean  temperature  of  any  climate;  which,  j 
with  a few  obfervations  of  the  extremes  of  ; 
heat  and  cold  at  particular  feafons,  will  teach 
us  as  much  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  ; 

heat  ' 
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lieat  and' cold,  as  the  meteorological  obferva- 
tions  of  fe vend  years. 

For  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
the  bell:  obfervations  are  probably  to  be  col- 
ledted  from  vvells  of  a confiderable  depth,  and 
in  which  there  is  not  much  water.  Springs 
iffiiing  from  the  earth,  alihoiigh  indicating 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  from  whence 
they  proceed,  are  not  fo  much  to  be  depended 
upon  as  wells  ; for  the  courfe  of  the  fpring 
may  be  derived  from  high  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and- it  will  thence  be  colder; 
it  may  run  fo  near  the  furface  as  to  be  liable 
to  variations  of  heat  and  cold  from  fummer 
and  winter ; or  it  may  be  expofed  to  Iqcal 
caufes  of  heat  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Wells  feem  alfo  better  than  deep  caverns,  for 
the  apertures  to  fuch  are  often  large,  and  may 
admit  enough  of  the  external  air  to  occafion 
fome  change  in  their  temperature.  Wells 
are  not,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  all  places, 
and  in  that  cafe  we  nuift  remain  fatisfied  with 
the  temperature  of  the  fprings. 

The  following  obfervations  were  made  in, 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  there  are  flat 
lands  in  many  parts  towards  the  coaft,  but  all 
the  interior  part  of  the  country  is  mountain- 
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ous.  The  heat  is  grcatcft  in  the  low  lands, 
and  decreafes  as  you  afcend  the  mountains. 
The  town  of  Kingfton  is  fupplicd  with  water 
from  wells.  The  ground  on  which  it  ftands 
rifes  with  a gentle  afcent  as  you  recede  from 
the  fea.  In  the  low  part  of  the  town  the 
wells  are  but  a few  feet  deep,  and  many  of 
them  brackifli.  The  heat  of  the  water  in 
fome  of  them  I have  found  as  high  as  82°; 
but  they  were  evidently  too  near  the  furface 
not  to  be  affedled  by  the  heat  of  the  feafons. 
As  you  afcend,  the  wells  are  deeper,  and  the 
temperature  is  nearly  80°  in  all  of  them. 
What  variations  there  are,  come  within  one 
degree,  that  is,  half  a degree  lefs  than  80°,  or 
half  a degree  more.  They  are  of  different 
depths,  and  fome  not  lefs  than  1 00  feet ; 
though,  after  they  are  of  half  that  depth,  the 
temperature  is  nearly  uniform.  At  the  Go- 
vernor s Pen,  which  is  alfo  in  the  low  part  of 
the  country,  a well,  which  is  above  60  feet 
deep,  is  ygl°^  There  is  a well  at  Half-way- 
Tree,  243  feet  deep,  which  is  .79°.  Half- 
way-Tree is  two  miles  from  Kingfton,  with 
a very  gentle  afcent.  Near  Rock-Fort  is  a 
fpring,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
mountain,  which  throws  out  a great  body  of 
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water;  the  heat  of  it  is  79°.  All  the  places 
mentioned  are  but  very  little  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  probably  not  more  than  the  depth 
of  the  wells  at  the  refpediive  places  ; for  near 
Kingfton  there  are  fprings  that  appear  juft 
below  the  water -mark  of  the  fea,  and  thole 
that  fupply  the  wells  are  probably  upon  the 
fame  level. 

The  temperature  of‘  the  air  at  Kingfton 
admits  but  of  fmall  variation.  The  thermo- 
meter, at  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day,  and 
during  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  ranges 
from  85°  to  90°;  in  the  cooleft  feafon,  and 
oblerved  about  fun^rife,  which  is  the  coldeft 
time  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  it  ranges  from 
70°  to  77°.  1 have  feen  it  once  as  low  as  69°, 

and  two  different  times  as  high  as  91°.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  cannot,  therefore, 
either  much  exceed,  or  fall  much  fhort  of, 
8o“,  as  indicated  by  the  wells. 

The  following  fprings  were  examined  with 
much  accuracy  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sewell,  ■ 
Attorney  General  of  the  ifland. 

Ayfeough's  fpring,  on  the  road  from 
Spanifti  Town  to  Pufey’s,  in  St.  John’s  parifh. 


Pu  fey’s 
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Pufey’s  rpring,  ftill  higher  in  the  moun-  • 
.tains,  72“!. 

A fpring  near  the  barracks  at  Points  Hill  in 
St.  John’s  parifli,  70°. 

The  thermometer  in  the  ftade  at  Pufey’s, 
during  part  of  the  month  of  June,  was  found 
to  range  from  69T  to  79*’?.  It  was  obferved 
both  late  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
before  fun -rife. 

The  fpring  in  Brailsford  Valley,  about  ten 
miles  above  Spanilh  Town,  is  75”.  The 
fpring  at  Stoney  Hill  is  71°.  Thefe  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Home. 

Mr.  Wallen’s  houfe,  at  Cold  Spring, 
Hands  the  higheft  of  any  in  the  illand.  By  a 
meafurement,  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
M‘Farlane,  it  is  reported  to  be  1400  yards 
above  the  lev^el  of  the  fea.  On  the  road  to  it, 
and  about  a mile  below  Mr.  Wallen’s 
houfe,  there  is  a fpring  that  ilTues  from  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  of  the  temperature  of  65°. 
Cold  Spring,  which  gives  a name  to  the  place, 
is  about  fifty  feet  below  the  houfe,  and  the 
heat  of  it  is  6i°|.  The  thermometer  in  the 
fhade  at  Mr.  Wallen’s  houfe,  for  fome 
days  in  the  month  of  April,  ranged  from  57” 
- to  67'’.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  higher 
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the  fprings  the  colder  they  are ; and,  as  far  as 
a conjedture  can  be  formed  from  fo  few  ob- 
fervations,  they  would  appear  not  to  differ 
much  from  the  mean  temperature  of  their 
refpedtive  places 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  fome  ob- 
fervations  made  in  England,  relative  to  the 
fame  fubjedl.  The  wells  in  and  about  Lon- 
don are  either  of  no  great  depth,  or  are  full  of 
water,  which  are  both  confiderable  objedlions 
to  their  giving  a mean  temperature.  The 
want  of  depth  will  make  them  fubjedl  to  the 
variations  of  the  feafonsj  and  a large  quantity 
of  water,  even  in  a deep  well,  will  take  the 
temperature  of  the  air  more  or  lefs : for  any 
change  of  temperature  communicated  at  the 
furface  will,  from  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  be 
readily  diffufed  through  the  whole.  I fufpedt 
it  is  owing  to  this  caufe,  that  the  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brighthelmflone  vary  from 
50'’  to  52'',  for  thofe  were  the  highefl  that 
had  rnofl  water  in  them.  My  obfervations 
were  made  in  fummer.  Thefe  wells  are  of 
various  depths,  from  15  to  150  feet.  That 
which  I always  found  the  coldefl  is  not  more 

* The  thermometers  made  ufe  of  were  all  made  by 
Mr.  Ramsden. 
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than  22  feet  deep;  I never  found  its  heat 
greater  than  50".  It  is  near  the  beach,  and 
is  a tide  well,  that  is,  the  water  in  it  rifes  and 
falls,  and  in  fo  doing  does  not  correfpond  ex- 
adtly  with  the  tides,  but  follows  them  with  an 
interval  of  about  three  hours.  At  the  lowefl 
there  is  not  more  than  a foot  of  water  in  it; 
and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a fubterraneous 
fpring  running  through  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  There  are  in  fadt  numerous  fprings  i, 
that  break  out  upon  the  fand,  a few  feet  above  j 
the  low-water  mark,  which  are  doubtlefs  the  i 
fame  that  fupply  the  wells.  As  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  caufe  that  produces  cold 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  muft  necefla- 
rily,  in  every  climate,  confider  the  lowed;  de-  ^ 

gree  of  heat  as  approaching'  neareft  to  the  ^ 

mean  temperature ; and  therefore  we  cannot  f 
conclude  the  mean  temperature  at  Bright-  . 

helmdone  to  be  more  than  50".  The  mean  | 

temperature  of  London  is  computed  about 
52°*;  but  Brighthelmdone  is  nearly  fifty 
miles  farther  fouth  than  London,  and  is  im-  ;» 
mediately  upon  the  fea,  and  muft  therefore 
be  at  lead:  as  warm  as  London.  It  is  evident,  •; 
that  the  obfervations  from  which  the  mean  is 

♦ Kirwan’s  Temperature  of  different  Latitudes,  p.  73. 
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taken,  muft  generally  contain  more  of  the 
extremes  of  heat  than  of  cold,  as  the  former 
happen  in  the  day-time,  and  the  latter  in  the 
night,  in  confequence  of  which  they  will  often 
efcape  notice.  There  is  a table  conftrudted 
by  Dr.  Heberden  expreffing  the  heat  in 
London  for  every  month  in  the  year,  from  a 
mean  of  ten  years  beginning  with  1763,  and 
ending  with  1772.  The  mean  temperature  is 
given  both  at  8 A.  M.  and  2 P.  M.  There 
is  further  in'  the  table,  a column  of  the  mean 
of  the  greateft  monthly  colds  in  the  night, 
obferved  during  the  fame  ten  years  by  Lord 
Charles  Cavendish,  in  Marlborough^ 
ftreet.  There  will  not  probably  be  any  great 
error  in  confidering  the  heat  obferved  at 
2 P.M.  as  the  greateft  daily  heat;  and  taking 
a mean  between  the  greateft  heats  of  the  day, 
and  greateft  colds  of  the  night,  they  give 
49°, 1 96  for  an  annual  mean,  which  is  much 
lower  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  At  the 
houfe  of  George  Glenny,  Efq.  near 
Bromley,  there  is  a well  feventy-five  feet  deep, 
which  I found  in  November  49!°.  M.  de 
Mai  RAN  has  given  a table  of  the  greateft 
heats  a«d  greateft  colds  obferved  at  Paris  for 

* The  table  alluded  to  follows  this  Paper. 
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fifty-fjx  years,  beginning  from  1701;  and  a 
mean  of  them  is  10'  above  freezing,  or 
1010',  of  Reaumur’s  fcale*.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  cave  of  the  Obfervatory  where 
thofe  obfervations  were  made,  is  lo'’?  above 
freezing,  by  the  fame  fcale  of  Reaumur. 
There  appears  not  therefore  any  neceffity  for 
an  internal  heat;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  matter 
of  demon Rration,  that  were  there  any  fource 
of  heat  in  the  earth  which  was  not  equally  in 
the  air,  the  heat  of  the  interior  parts  ought  to 
be  higher  than  a mean  ; and  did  the  central 
heat  bear  as  high  a proportion  to  that  of  the 
fun  as  M.  de  M air  an  alledges,  the  heat  of 
the  earth  itfelf  ought  to  be  a great  deal  above 
the  mean 'temperature  of  the  air,  which  from 
obfervation  there  is  no  ground  for  believing. 
It  is  ealy  to  fee  the  fource  of  M.  de  M air  an’s 
error;  he  has  founded  his  calculations  upon 
the  fcale  of  Reaumur,  and  confiders  the 
degrees  of  his  thermometer  as  marking  the 
real  proportions,  and  abfolute  quantity  of 
heat  'f'.  It  is  a matter  that  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  know^  nothing  of  the  abfolute  quan- 
tities of  heat ; and  that  the  degrees  of  our 

* Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sciences,  An.  i~^5y  F’ 

t Ibid.  p.  143. 
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thermometers  are  only  to  be  confidered  as  a 
few  of  the  middle  links  of  a chain,  the  length 
of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of,  and 
therefore  in  no  condition  to  compare  its  pro- 
portional parts.  It  deferves,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  obfervations  of  a late  date 
have  (hewn,  that  the  notions  of  cold  upon 
which  Reaumur’s  fcale  was  conftruded, 
and  upon  which  M.  de  Mairan’s  calcula- 
tions are  founded,  are  imaginary  and  without 
foundation 

Hot  fprings  and  volcanos  may  be  produced 
as  proofs  of  the  exiftenceof  an  internal  fource 
of  heat  in  the  earth  ; but  their  operation  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  to  a very  fmall  extent,  and' 
fcarcely  deferving  of  notice  in  the  prefent  dif- 
cudion.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
fprings  of  the  ufual  temperature  clofe  by  hot 
fprings ; and  no  volcano,  with  which  vve  are 
yet  acquainted,  appears  to  have  raifed  the 
temperature  of  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining to  it. 

The  fea  admits  of  change  of  temperature 
more  quickly  than  the  earth,  particularly 
near  the  Ihore.  The  mean  heat  of  the  fea 


* Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXXIII.  p**303.  303  and 
3^9* 
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at  Brighthelmffcone,  during  the  months  of 
July,  Auguft,  September,  and  October,  was 
as.  follows : » 

July  63  "I 

Auguft  63°i- 

September  5?“ 

Odlober  53° 

The  obfervations  were  made  with  a view 
to  afcertain  the  temperature  of  the  fea  as  a 
bath,  and  therefore  the  heat  was  taken  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  near  the  fhore,  the 
ufual  time  and  place  of  bathing.  The  water 
gets  hotter  towards  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  fo  that  it  not  only  follows  the 
monthly,  but  even  the  daily  changes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  the  four  months 
Juft  mentioned,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  confiderable  : I have  feen  it  as  hot  as  71°, 
and  as  cold  as  49'’.  In  the  month  of  Auguft 
laft.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  examined 
the  heat  of  the  fea  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
did,  and  we  both  found  it  71°:  it  was  about 
4 P.  M.  of  a very  hot  day.  I may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  fea-bathing  is  a very  different 
thing  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  re- 
quires an  acquaintance  with  the  variations  of 
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the  temperature,  to  adapt  it  to  particular 
cafes. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  heat  of  wells 
and  fprings  were  examined  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  effedt  of 
fummer  and  of  winter  upon  them.  ^ The 
wells  at  New  York  are  from  32  to  40  feet  in 
depth,  and  Dr.  Nooth  found  them  to  have 
an  annual  variation  of  two  degrees  from  54“ 
to  56°.  There  are  few  countries,  in  which 
the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greater 
than  at  New  York,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  America.  In  the  fummer  it  is  often 
as  high  as  96°,  and  in  winter  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  feveral  degrees  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale. 

We  may,  I think,  from  all  the  obferva- 
tions  we  are  yet  in  poffeffion  of,  conclude, 
that  there  is  at  prefent  no  fource  of  heat  in 
the  earth,  capable  of  affedting  the  tempera- 
ture of  a country,  which  is  not  derived  from 
the  fun ; and  that  the  earth,  whatever  changes 
of  temperature  it  may  be  conjedtured  to  have 
undergone  in  former  periods,  is  now  reduced 
to  a mean  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  fun  in 
different  feafons,  and  in  different  climates. 
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if  Talk  of  the  miati  Heat  of  every  Month  for  'Ten  Tears  in 
London,  /roOT  1763  to  1772  inciufwely.  By  William 
Hcbcrden,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  A. S. 

Read  at  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY,  Jam  31,  1787. 


AtSA.M. 

At  2P.M. 

Mean. 

Niglit. 

•12 

January 

0 

35 

0 

39 

0 

37 

34.7° 

|iO 

February 

38 

43 

40.5 

36.6 

, 9 

March 

39 

45 

42 

37-1 

7 

April 

44 

52 

48 

41.3 

; 5 

May  ^ 

51 

59 

55 

46.4 

: 3 

June 

57 

65 

61 

52.4 

■ 2 

59 

68 

635 

55.6 

; I 

Align  fl 

60 

68 

64 

55-1 

; 4 

September 

55 

63  ■ 

59 

51-7 

; 6 

Odiober 

48 

55 

51-5 

45-5 

: 8 

November 

43 

48 

45-5 

40 

1 1 

December 

39 

42 

40.5 

37*3 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 

The  firft  column  of  figures  denotes  the  order  of  the 

O 

months  according  to  their  degrees  of  heat,  beginning  with 
Augiift,  in  which  the  heat  is  greateft. 

The  fecond,  and  third,  are  the  heats  marked  at  the 
hour  expreffed  at  the  top  of  each  column,  and  the  fourth 
' is  the  mean  between  thefe  two. 

Tile  laft  column  is  the  mean  of  the  greated:  cold  at 
night,  obferved  in  Marlborough-flrect  for  twenty  years, 
hy  the  lute  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Cavenbish. 
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Some  experiments  made  upon  Rum,  in  oraer  H 


afcertain  the  cauje  of  the  Colic,  frequeni  - 
among  the  foldiers  in  the  If  and  of  Jamaic?^ 
in  the  years  1781  and  1782;  by  John- 
Hunter,  M.D,  Phyfcian  to  the  Arnry.. 
Communicated  by  Sir  George  Baker. 

X 

P.ead  at  the  COLLEGE,  March  16,  1785. 

'N  the  year  1781,  a colic,  refembling  in 


its  fymptoms  and  confequences  the 
painter’s  colic,  or  colica  Piciomim,  becarac 
frequent  among  the  foldiers  of  the  id:  batta-' 
lion  of  the  6oth  regiment,  and  thofe  of  the 
92nd  regiment,  both  of  which  were  quartered 
in  Spanifh  Town.  The  year  following,  the 
79th  regiment,  quartered  at  Kingflon,  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  fame  difeafe,  while  - 
other  regiments  in  and'  about  that  town  felt 
little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  the  troops  in  Spa- 
nish Town  had  it  only  in  fuch  as  had  been  ill 
before,  and  relapfed.  Every  circumftancc; 
refpe£ting  this  difeafe,  particularly  fuch  as 
might  tend  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  it,  became 
an  objedl  of  importance,  both  on  account  of 
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the  violence  of  the  lymptoms,  and  the  great 
number  that  were  feized  with  it.  In  the 
92nd  regiment  almoft  all  the  private  foldiers 
had  one  or  more  fits  of  the  colic,  which 
terminated  in  not  a few  in  palfies  of  the  extre- 
mities. .The  fame  happened  in  the  60th  and 
79th  regiments,  from  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  from  the  92nd,  a confiderable  number  of 
men  were  dife barged,  that  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  fervice  by  this  difeafe  ; for,  though 
in  mofi:  inftances,  the  fufferers  recovered  the 
motion  of  their  limbs,  yet  they  had  little  or 
no  ftrength  in  them,  and  were  fubjeft  to 
relap fes.  Among  the  pradlitioners  of  medi- 
cine in  the  ifland,  different  caufes  were  afiigned 
for  this  difeafe;  in  general  however  they  might 
all  be  reduced  to  the  three  following,  bad 
•waters  acid fruits,  and  bile.  The  inhabitants 
of  Spanifh  Town  ufed  the  fame^  water  as  the 
foldiers,  both  being  fupplied  from  the  river ; 
yet  neither  they,  nor  the  officers  fuffered  from 
the  colic  like  the  private  foldiers,  as  they 
mofi:  undoubtedly  would  have  done,  had  the 
caufe  been  in  the  water.  The  79th  regiment 
at  Kingfton,  were  fupplied  with  water  from  a 
well  in  their  barracks,  and  while  the  colic 
was  mofi  common  among  them,  they  changed 
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their  water,  but  with  no  advantage.  There: 
appears  to  be  no  better  reafbn  for  believing 
the  acid  fruits  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
Both  they,  and  the  water,  feem  to  have  fallen 
under  fufpicion,  from  affedling  the  bowels  at 
times.  Impure  and  brackifh  water  will  oc- 
calion  gripings  and  purgings  in  perfons  un- 
accuftomed  to  it ; large  quantities  likewifc 
of  acid  fruits  are  apt  to  produce  the  lame 
effedts,  efpecially  when  firft  eaten : but  in 
both  thefe  cafes  the  affedlion  of  the  bowels  is 
attended  with  a loofenefs ; whereas,  an  obftl- 
nate  coftivenefs  is  the  moll  charadlerifHc 
fymptom  of  the  colic  in  queilion.  It’s  at- 
tacking one  regiment,  while  another,  fimilarly 
fituated,  almoft  intirely  efcaped  it;  and  it’s 
prevailing  among  the  foldiers  in  Spanifli 
Town  at  one  time,  and  in  Kingfton  at  another, 
while  in  both  places  the  officers  and  better 
I fort  of  people  fuffered  not  at  all ; are  further 
1 proofs  that  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  anv 
I common  caufe,  as  the  air,  or  water.  The 
lonly  ground  upon  which  bile  was  charged 
’with  being  the  caufe  of  the  colic,  was,  as  far 
las  I could  learn,  that  it  was  frequently 
Ibrought  up  by  vomit  during  the  difeafe. 
!But  this  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  ficknefs 

and 
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and  retchings,  the  ufual  concomitants  of  the 
colic } for  it  is  well  known  that  ftrong  vomit- 
ing, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceed,  will 
bring  up,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  large  quantities 
of  bile,  efpecially  if  the  vomiting  continue 
fome  time.  Bile  might  with  equal  jurtice  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  fea-ficknefs  as  of 
the  colic.  The  term,  like  fome  others  that 
we  have  in  phylic,  is  too  often  ufed  without 
meaning,  or  as  a cover  to  our  own  ignorance. 

There  being  nothing  fatisfadtory  in  any  of 
the  above  caufes,  and  the  ftridl  refemblance 
'between  this  difeafe  and  that  to  which  the 
workers  in  lead  are  fubjedt,  affording  a ftrong 
prefumption  that  they  were  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe,  as  is  obferved  by  Sir  George  Baker,  in 
the  Medical  Tranfaclions  j I was  led  to  en- 
quire in  what  way  this  poifonous  metal  could 
get  into  the  conflitution.  I examined  the 
utenfils  ufed  by  the  Soldiers  in  cooking,  but 
found  no  rcafon  to  fufpedt  them.  It  being 
an  old  eftabliflied  opinion  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ifland,  that  drinking  new  and  bad 
rum  was  the  caufe  of  the  colic,  I was  induced 
to  make  the  following  experiments  on  two 
fpecimens  of  rum,  taken  from  the  barracks  of 
the  both  and  79th  regiments. 

I put 
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' 5 put  a little-' V)f'¥?.ch- 'ih  and 

added  a few  drops  of  the  liquor  i u. . ■ f(*)r  a 
teftMfO  them.  ‘The  teft  was  prepared'  by  in- 
fiifing'one  ipart-of  ofpiment,’artd-tay6  'phrts'of 
qm<^-lime;  drfi  about*  t\Velv4  parts-  'of  * rain 
-water;.!  The*rum‘in»the‘glaii^li' became'  of' a) 
darker  colour-, tahd  depofited,  after  ftirrie-  timcj’ a- 
browhiidi  -fediment.-d  That--L  might*  be  • the- 
lets'  liablebto  deception*  judging  of -•'the' 
change' of  colour,  I poUfed  a little  bf  both- 
kinds  of  rum  into  tivO 'other  glaifcSj-fo  which 
radded-none-of.the'te'ft,  Tdt  ebmpared  them.  ■ 
with t the  rumr  to  which the 'ted!  Miad  bebh 
added,  and  the'^cHangeV-of  cOloiir  was  very 
dvidentl'  'I  ufed^'this'  precaution  in  all  the 
trials  “I‘  made.'afterwards;*  dii  one  of  the 
glafles-' the  colour  -ivas  darker  than'  in  the 
- other:/  and  the  reji'duum}  after  the* rum* was 
allowed  to  evaporate,  was  alfo  of  a deeper 
COlOLlk'  • 


T'  was  willing  to’ -try  the  effeifls  of  'mixing 
pure  fpirits  and  the  tell: 'together;;  and  there- 
fore added’a  few  drops-of  it  to  fpirits  of  wine, 
Wlkich“irt''fl:rength  is  nearly  the  *fime'.  as( 
Jamaica  rum.  It  produced  fdrneWhat  of  a 
milky  appearance,;  and  fdon  ■ after'  a kght- 
coloured  fediment.  , The  fpirit  being  allowed 
'■>  i.  , . U to 
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to  evaporate,  the  rejiduum  was  of  a light 
colour. 

I took  indifcriminately  from  a great  num- 
ber, four  fpecimens  of  different  kinds  of  rum, 
which  had  all  been  made  within  the  eight 
preceding  months.  On  examining  them  with* 
the  teft,  one  was  not  changed,  the  other  three 
became  all  of  a darker  colour,  but  of  different 
(hades.  After  a little  time  they  depofited  a 
fedimcnt,  and  the  rum  being  allowed  to  eva- 
porate, the  refidmm  in  the  firft  mentioned 
was  whitifh  like  that  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
the  other  three  of  a dark  brown  colour,  ap- 
proaching in  the  worft  to  black. 

After  thefe  trials,  I could  not  doubt  that 
there  was  often  a flight  metallic  impregnation 
in  new  rum,  in  whatever  way  it  was  produced. 
With  a view  to  afcertain  how  far  fpirits, 
coming  in  contaft  with  lead,  are  able  to  a<ft 
upon  it,  I put  two  grains  of  that  metal,  cut 
in  fmall  bits  from  a bright  furface,  into  two 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine.  They  remained 
about  ten  weeks  in  a bottle  with  a glafs 
(topper,  and  on  adding  the  tefl  to  fome  of  the 
fpirit  poured  into  a glafs,  it  became  of  a dark 
colour.  The  fmall  bits  of  lead  had  loft  their 
metallic  fplendor,  and  part  of  the  metal 

appeared 
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appeared  to  have  been  difTolved  by  the 
* 

From  the  above  experiment  it  would  feem 
probable  that,  in  diftilling  rum,  the  fpirit  may 
adt  upon  the  worm,  which  is  fpiral  and  of 
great  length,  and  made  of  a compohtion,  of 
which  lead  fometimes  forms  a part.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  only  way  in  which  rum  is 
impregnated  with  lead  ; yet,  on  that  fuppoli- 
tion,  why  is  not  Britifh  fpirits  equally  im- 
pregnated with  the  noxious  metal,  the  fame 
kind  of  worm  being  ufed  in  diftilling  both  ? 

In  the  procefs  of  making  fugar,  the  juice 
of  the  canes  comes  frequently  in  contadl  with 
lead.  On  running  from  the  mill,  it  is  com- 
monly received  into  a ciftern  lined  with  lead, 
from  which  a leaden  guttering  carries  it  to 
the  boiling  houfe.  The  boilers  are  of  copper, 
but  the  bed  in  which  they  are  fet  is  covered 
with  lead,  and  there  is  a leaden  guttering  for 
conveying  the  fkimmings  of  the  liquor  to  a 
refervoir,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  make 
part  of  the  mixture  to  be  fermented  for  mak- 
ing rum.  The  leaden  gutterings  often  pafs 
without  cover  from  the  mill  to  the  boiling 

• The  temperat\ire  in  which  the  fpirits  and  lead  flood 
together,  was,  from  80°  to  90®  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale. 

U 2 houfe, 
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houfe,  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  open  air, 
which  is  known  to  corrode  lead  in  foine  de- 
cree. The  rnixtu re  fermented  for  the  purpole 
of  rnakirig  rum  is  compofed^  of  Ikimmings  or, 

V Jf  A ^ 4 Jm 

inoIaiTes,  water,  and  what  is  called  a 

name  2iv,en‘to  the  liquor  that,rernains  in  the 
frill  ,af^er  the  procefs  of  diftillatibn.  S.up- 
pofing  therefore  there  was  an^impr^nation  of 
lead  in  the  fixture  when  ,fet  to  .ferment,,  it 
was  i matter  I wifhed  to  .try,  whether  any’ of 
It’ would  rife  with  the  fpirit  in  diflillation. 
Not  being^ahler  at  the  time  ©f  making  the 
experiments,  to  procure  glafs  or  earthen 
v^efTeis  forj^iftilling,  I could  not  fatisfy  myfelf 
in  this  particular.  ^ I have  fince  made  the 
following  (experiment.  I diffolved  fome 
Jacchariim  Jaiurni  in  weak  rum,  which  I knew 
to  be  genuine,'  and  diftilled  it  in  glafs  vefTels. 
Any  impregnation  of  lead,  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  mixture  from  which  rum  is 
diftilled,  Inuftbe  io  Jaccharum faturni i, 

and,  as  the  rum  is  almoft  always  diftilled  a 
fecond  time,. I thought  the  experiment  would 
be  more  decifiye  made  with  fpirit,  than  if  the 
facebarum  faturni  had  been  added  to  a fer- 
menting mixture.  The  fpirit  which  came 
i.  . S'  over. 
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«ovcr,  was  perfecflly  free  from  any  Impregna- 
tion of  lead.  ‘ 

This  experiment  makes  it  n^ceffary  to  re- 
vert to  the  firft  fappofition,  that  the  impreg- 
nation proceeds  from  the  worm.  * .1  procured 
Teveral  fpecimens  of  worms,  and  found  fome 

...  * . , j • t 

of  them  to  contain  a confiderable  proportion 
of  lead,  as  appeared  by  their, fpecihc  gravity, 
and  foftnefs.  Pai;t  of  an  old‘  one,  .which 
Teemed  to  have  as  much  lead  in  its  compoh- 
tloh^as  any  I have  feen,  was  covered  on  the 
infide  with  an  earthy  cruft,  which  .fhewed 
evidently  that  the  "^fpirit  had  adted  upon  it. 
T was  'informed  by  a reputable  manufadlurer 
of  w'orms'  for  diftilling,  that  he  never  ufed  any 
lead  himfelf  in  their  compofitipn,  but‘  made 
them  of^pure  tin,  to  which  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  copper  had  been  added  j to  rencjcr  the 
metal  tougher,  and  to  make  it  work  better. 
•He  added,  that  he  fom'etirnes  had  old  worms 
dent  to  him,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  ofa  bafe 
metal.  If  it  he  confidercd  how  much  cheaper 
lead  is  than  tin,  and  that  a ihixture  oT.the  two 
metals  works  better  than  tin  alone,  it  will  not 
be  w'ondered  at,  that  lead  often  makes  a part 
of  the  compoiition.  It  is  well  known  to 
diftillprs,  that  worms  made  of  lead  would 
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quickly  be  corroded  by  the  fpirit ; and  it  is 
’ probable,  that,  in  proportion  as  that  metal 
enters  more  or  lefs  into  their  compofition, 
they  will  be  a fhorter  or  a longer  time  in 
wearing  out.  This  circumftance,  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  pernicious  efFedls 
of  lead  being  of  late  more  univerfally  diffufed, 
may  probably  have  rendered  adulterations  of 
the  metal  of  the  worms  both  lefs  frequent, 
and  lefs  confiderable.  This  may  be  one 
reafon,  why  the  colic  is  now  not  near  fo  com- 
mon among  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  as 
formerly,  though  the  chief  caufe  of  that 
happy  change  is  imputed,  by  the  people  at 
large,  and  I believe  with  juftice,  to  there  being 
much  lefs  rum  drunk  now  than  formerly,  and 
that  almoft  always  of  a good  age.  A pradlice 
however  that  prevails,  of  ufing  the  old  worms 
for  folder,  renders  it  probable  that  the  adul- 
teration with  lead  is  ftill  not  uncommon. 
Solder  is  made  of  a mixture  of  lead  and  tin  1 
and  I fufpe(^  the  old  worms  wguld  fcarcely 
anfvver  that  purpofe,  without  lead  in  their 
CPmpofition,  In  the  more  precious  metals, 
much  care  is  taken  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
alTay- mailers,  and  other  precautions,  that  the 
public  may  not  fuffer  in  their  property  by  any 
^ adulte- 
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adulterations  5 and  it  is  a pity  that  equal  car^ 
were  not  taken,  by  fimilar  regulations,  that 
health  might  not  be  injured  by  adulterations 
in  the  bafer-  metals. 

The  difficulty  ftarted  above  recurs  here;  if 
the  impregnation  depend  upon  the  worm, 
why  is  not  home-diftilled  fpirits  equally  af- 
fedled  with  rum  ? I am  not  minutely  enough 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumftances  attend** 
ing  the  two  dillillations,  to  be  able  to  fay 
pofitively  on  what  iiich  a difference  depends. 
The  following  particulars,  however,  may  be 
worth  attending  to,  and  may  give  (bme  affiff- 
ance  towards,  a folution  of  the  queftion. 

To  the  infulion  of  malt,  from  which  the 
home-diftilled  fpirit  is  procured,  is  added  yeft, 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  fermenta- 
tion. With  the  fame  view,  the  liquor  called 
dundevy  which  is  almoft  always  more  or  lefs 
acid,  is  added  to  the  mixture  from  which  the 
rum  is  $0  be  diftilled,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
impart  a conhderahle  degree  of  acidity  to  the 
fermenting  liquor.  This  acidity  will  be  further 
increafed,  by  the  feiinentation  being  carried 
on  in  a climate,  the  medium  temperature  of 
which  is  about  80“ of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  which 
muft  render  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 

U 4 fermen- 
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fermentation  'from  running  more  of  lefsnnto 
the  acetous. ftage.  The  acjd,  or  vinegar  thus, 
produced,,  f will,  rife  in  part  .with  ;theTpirit  14 
diftillation,  and  aft  flrongly  .upon  any  l^ad.that 
may  be  ia  the  compoiition  of 'the -worm. 

. • / • t«  ^ * ■ It  1 1 ■ * 

What  I have.obferved  of  f9me  rum,  -wbic’h 
I know  to  be  unadulterat;e.d,., would  feemjto 

• , I ■ ♦ ^ 

put  it  beyond, a .do.uJbt,  that  the  acid  does  ;rffe 
with  the^^fpiiit.  ,,  Jt:  is.  thfe  : .expofe.  the  rum 
in  a glafs  to  the  open, air,  and dn  a Ihort  timp 
the  fpirit  flies  off,  ^ and  leaves;  an  acid  liquor 
behind.  ..That  fuch  an  .acid  would  diffolve 


forrie  part  of  the  lead,,  .provided  .that  metal 
entered  into . the  com pofition  of  the.. worm, 

, . ,i  i.‘  . . 1 < ^ -1 1 ■ > ' I ■ I • 

can  hardly  ^ be  .doubted...  The  diftillation  of 
vinegar;.is,.dire^e.d,  in  .the;  JEdinburgh,  Phar- 
macopceia,  to  be  performed  in  glafs  venel.s  ^ 
and  froni  negleftiqg  this  precaution,  I have 
feen  the  .dilbilled  vinegar  of  .the  fhops  impreg- 
nated with  metal.  / . i . 

There  are.two  other  material  circunihances, 

• 0 I • . • • 

in  which  the  malt  fpirit  and  rum  differ. 
The  m'al.t  fpirit  undergoes,  in  general,  more 
diflillations  than  the  rum,  and  is  kept  alfo  a 
longer,  time  before  it  cqme  to  market.  The 
malt  fpirit  paffes  from  the  hands  of  the  malt 
diftiller  into  the  reftifier’s  j whereas  the  rum 
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is  pften  taken  from' the- ftill'a^idtcarried  diredly 
tO'market‘j''andihl’ is  this  new^fpirit  that  is 
■peculiarly ‘'noxious ; for,  according  to  the 
general  opinion  of,  the  inhabitants ' of  the 
iflandjtitJbecoines*  free  from  any  bad  qualities 
byi  keeping.  - The  Sequel  of-my  experiments 
coixefponded  iwlth  this  obfervation,  for  when 
I'.jcame  to;  examine  the«  fpecimens  of  rum 
■ mentioned  above>  three  or -.four  months  after 
- myvfirft  trials;tthe  teft  produced  no  change 
4b  any  of  them,  < except  in  that  which  had 
formerly  given  the  darkeft  colour,  but  it  was 
not  ’ near 'fordark  as  before. - ■'The  fpirit  of 
wind  alfo  in  which  the  lead  had  been  put,  after 
:being  poured  off  the  lead  about  three  months, 
Avks'hot  alfedted  by  the  teft.-'.  In  this  fpirit, 
asr well  as  ra  the  fpecimens-  bf  rum,  there  was 
•awery  linall  blackilh-coloured-fediment.  The 
I • ;grepter.  length  of*  time,  therefore^  th^  home- 
made" fpirit- ’is*:  in 'coming  to  market,  would 
( ’liolplcbnliderably  to  do  away’  any  impregna- 
tibnof  dead,  .fuppofing  fuch  to  exift.  The 
good  effebls.  of.-repeated  diftillations  will  be 
obvious  fromthe experiment  mentioned  above, 
by  which  it!  appeared,  that  a folution  of  lead 
mixed  with  the  fpirit  would  not  rife  in  diftil- 

• ' • I . 
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lation..  Rum,  in  general,  is  never  put 
oftener  than  twice  through  the  ftill ; whereas 
the  home-made  fpiritgoes  frequently  three  or 
four  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  inclined^  to  impute 
the  impregnation  in  the  rum,  to  the  worm’s 
being  of  ten  of  a bafer  metal  than  thofe  ufed  in 
the  homc-diftillery,  to  more  acid  rifing  in  the 
diftillation,  to  the  diftillations  not  being  re- 
peated fo  often,  and  to  the  rum  finding  its 
way  into  immediate  ufe.  It  may  be  a quef- 
tion,  whether  the  empyreumatic  oil  which 
rifes  with  fpirits  in  diftillation  may  not  have 
feme  a(ftion  upon  the  lead  in  the  worm  ? 

In  whatever  manner  the  fpirit  becomes 
contaminated  with  lead,  it  is  a fortunate  cir« 
cumftance,  that  by  keeping  it  entirely  depo- 
fites  that  metal.  What  time  is  neceflary  for 
this  depofitbn  is  not  accurately  afeertained ; 
it  is  probably  different  as  the  impregnation  is 
ftronger  or  weaker.  The  common  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants  is,  that  the  rum  lofes  its 
noxious  qualities  in  one  year.  Agreeably  to 
this,  the  contrad:  made  for  fupplying  the 
troops  with  rum,  fpecified  that  it  fhould  be 
one  year  old.  There  was  no  reafon  to  fup- 
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pofc  that  the  agreement  was  not  complied 
with  j nor  could  the  foldiers,  either  from  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  rum  fupplied  in 
this  way,  have  fuffered  as  they  did.  What 
they  purchafed  themfelves,  at  the  fmall  re- 
tail (hops,  was  moft  probably  the  foie  caufe 
of  the  colic ; for  there  new  fpirits  of  the 
worft  quality  were  fold,  and  the  foldiers  liked 
fuch  the  better  for  being  new,  as  they  tailed 
both  hotter  and  ftronger.  The  depofition  of 
the  lead  from  the  fpirits  by  keeping,  is  moft 
probably  owing  to  the  fpirit  attracting  and  ' 
uniting  with  the  acid  that  diflblves  the  lead, 
and  thereby  precipitating  the  metal,  I was 
led  to  this  opinion  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. As  much  faccharum  faturni  was  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine  as  it  would  take  up. 
The  folution  was  fet  in  a quiet  place,  and  it 
foon  depofited  a fediment,  which  was  not 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  readily  dilTolvcd 
in  diftilled  vinegar. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  retailers  of  thijs 
noxious  fpirit,  even  if  convinced  of  its  per- 
nicious effects,  would  defift  from  their  trade; 
or  that  the  foldiers  would  give  up  drinking 
it,  though  well  affured  of  its  being  the  c?iufc 

of 
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©f  the  worft  difeafes,  it  becomes  of  confe- 
quence,  to  afcertain  a cheap,  eafy,  arid^eifec- 
tual  method :of  doing  away  thedmpreghation 
of  lead,  without  at  the  fame  time  injuring 
the  fpirit.  ,The  vitriolic  and  muriatic  acids 
both  precipitate ’the  lead,  uniting  therewith, 
and  forming  infoluble  compounds.  The  ve- 
getable,will  alfo  precipitate  it,^  if  dif- 
folved  by  an  acid.  From  the  trials  I made, 
the  vitriolic  acid  (appeared  to.  be  the  beft  fub- 
^ance  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  precipitates  the 
lead  moil  quickly,  and  mod;  effecflually.  One 
drop  of  the  oil,'  or  ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  will 
precipitate  rather  .more  than,  three  grains  of 
faccharum  faturniy  three  drops  .precipitating 
about 'feyen  grains.  Avery-  fmall  quantity 
therefore,*  will  be  fufficient  to  do  [away  the 
drongeft  impregnation  of  lead,  that  is  ever 
found  in  fpirit?^.  ,1  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
rum,  on  iWhi,ch  I made  my  experirhents, 
contained  more  than  three  or^  four  grains 
in  a igailpn,  conj4<ftwring  from  the  deepnefs 
of  the  colour., , Three  drops  would,  there- 
fore, ^dp  a.y^^y  the  impregnation  in  two  gal- 
lons .but,j  (.‘illp  win. 2:  that  a little  more  was 
ai^ded  than  nccellary,  it.  would  neither  injure 

the 
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the  tafte,  nor  quality  of  the  fpirlt.  The 
exa£l  proportion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  might 
be  afcertained,  by  a previous  trial  made  upon 
a fmall  quantity  of.  the  fpirit.- 
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NOTES, 


REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 

WORK. 


Note  A,  page  23. 

IF  troops  be  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies  for 
a garrifon  to  any  of  our  iflands,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  difpatch  them  from  this  country 
fo,  that  they  may  arrive  there  any  time  in  the 
months  of  December,  or  January.  Six  or 
feven  weeks  may  be  allowed  for  the  voyage, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  fail  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November  or  December.  But  if 
troops  are  to  be  fent  upon  an  expedition,  they 
ought  to  leave  this  country  earlier,  and  ftiould 
fail  about  the  end  of  September.  The  reafons 
for  making  a difference  of  this  kind  will  be 
allowed  to  be  weighty. 

There  is  but  a limited  time  in  which  mi- 
litary operations  can  be  carried  onV  if  due  re- 
gard 
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gard  be  paid  to  the  health  of  the  troops.  This 
time  commences  with  November,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  April : in  fome  of  the  iflands,  and 
in  particular  feafons,  the  period  may  be  a little 
longer,  or  a little  ihorter,  but  the  variation  is 
not  coniiderable.  In  all  countries  there  are 
times  of  the  year  more  or  lefs  favourable  for 
military  operations,  but  if  this  obfervation  be 
fuppofed  to  apply  in  the  fame  limited  fenfe  to 
the  Weft  Indies  as  to  other  countries,  a very 
erroneous  notion  will  be  formed.  A cam- 
paign during  the  unhealthy  feaibn  is  not  em- 
barraffed  merely  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  being  fick,  but  implies  a total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  army  by  difeafe  in  a few  months. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjed:  to 
enter  into  any  difcuftion,  whether  the  nature 
and  urgency  of  military  fervice  can  ever  require 
fuch  facrificesj  or,  whether  any  conqueft,  that 
involves  the  deftrudtion  of  the  vidorious 
troops,  can  be  worth  obtaining  at  fuch  a 
j price : but  as  a fad,  confirmed  by  repeated 
i experience,  it  ought  to  be  known  to  officers, 
and  merits  the  moft  ferious  confideration  of 
’ thofe  who  dired  military  operations  in  the 
i Weft  Indies,  that  the  deftrudion  of  European 
foldiers  is  the  inevitable  confequence  of  a 

campaign 
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campaignfin.the  fickly' months;  v/hich  gene-  ; 

rally  begin  with  May,'and  .feldom.terminateij 

before  Odtober.’i  .It-is  of  khportarice  tliat.this:? 

fliould  be  known'j  not-  only for '^heiiake.rofii 

weighing  againft  .the •’certain  rliortality,"  ttied 

value-,and:  magnitude  of  the  objfe(5tiarincd-*at'jTi 

butialfo  that  the  heceffiiry  rciiiforcetiitnt'e  fnay-r 

be  ■fent'frona;'Enrb|>e  in!tidie?'to  •^I'efeive  fadh:i 

acquilitiohs^asmay  be  madej/  fdr'^he  mbftaljty/l 

has  been,  fuch  im  fome:  expaditidhs,!  that/iheafr 

few  months. thecefhns  hdtlrenfiaihed  of  all  the 

troo.psii  a:  number 'futhcient'  /to  fdtm.'a  garri^B  [ 

cap'able  of  maintainin^:their/cohquefts.-  .^Tiie/i' 

deftrudlioii  of  ithe  troops, 5thh;cfofe,'.b'cihg  iin^’X 

avoidable,  if  military'operatiohsr  are.  catried  ont 

at  certain  jfeafons  of  the  ytar^it  muft  b^iden-tlyl 

be. of  the  greateft  .importance: that  no'-partyof- 

that  time,  in  which  ah  army  can- .a^;  fliou'ld 

be  iofl.'  It  may  appear  to  fome  that  NoVerh- : 

her,  is  too -early  to  begin  military^  operations,  / 

for  in  Odlober  and  November  there  . are  often  t 
■>  * 

many  fick.  'But  this  ^proceeds  from:  the; 
human  body  having  I been! ■ expofed'  to  : the  • 
cavifes  iof  ficknefs  and -difeafei during  the  pre- ; 
ceding  months  ; -'for.; the.. -air  iii  )Novemberl 
ceafes  to  be;  prejudicial  to  new  comers j of  the 
truth  of  which  I have  had  many  proofs  in  thei 
( arrival 
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arrival  of  the  (hips  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
in  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  months  of  Odtober 
and  November  from  Europe,  the  crews  of 
which  have  remained  very  healthy.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  inftead  of  fixing  the  time 
of  failing  for  an  expedition  from  this  country 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, as  I did  in  my  firft  edition,  I have 
changed  it  to  the  end  of  September.  Allow- 
ing fix  or  feven  weeks  for  a fleet  to  perform 
the  voyage,  they  will  not  arrive  much  before 
the  middle  of  November,  from  which  time 
there  will  be  nearly  fix  months  for  the  camr 
paign. 


Note  B,  page  27. 

THE  general  fadl,  that  elevation  greatly 
diminifties  the  effedts  of  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  the  ground,  is  commonly  known 
and  admitted  j but  the  fubjedt  has  not  yet 
received  fuch  particular  inveftigation  as  it 
feems  to  merit,  more  efpecially  as  it  promifes 
to  afford  fome  inftrudlion  how  we  iDay  avoid 

X the 
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the  caufes  of  ficknefs.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  houfes  raifed  on  pillars  or  arches,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  are  healthier  than  thofe 
upon  the  ground.  How  much  a circumflance 
of  this  kind  may  be  produ<ftive  of  difeafe  was 
feen  in  the  barracks  at  Spanifli  Tov/n.  They 
confifted  of  two  floors,  the  firfl:  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  fecond  over  the  firlf.  The 
difl^erence  in  health  of  the  men  on  the  two 
floors  was  fo  flriking  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  AlTembly  of  the  ifland,  and  upon 
inveftigation  it  appeared  that  three  were  taken 
ill  on  the  ground  floor  for  one  on  the  other. 
The  ground  floor  was  not  therefore  ufed  as  a 
barrack  afterwards. 

Prince  Rupert’s  bay  in  the  ifland  of  Do- 
minica is  a very  unhealthy  place,  owing  to 
the  marfhes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  One 
fide  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  a projecting  head 
land,  called  Prince  Rupert’s  head,  which  is 
elevated  ground,  but  of  unequal  heights. 
There  are  feveral  barracks,  or  ftations  for 
troops  upon  it,  which  are  more  or  lefs  healthy 
in  proportion  to  their  elevation.  Douglas  bay 
barracks  are  1 1 o feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  are  the  mofl:  fickly ; Fort  Shirley  is 
150  feet,  and  the  royal  engineers  quarters  165 

feet. 
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feet,  and  are  Icfs  fickly ; the  inner  Cabrite,  and 
the  outer  Cabrite,  the  firft  430,  and  the  fecond 
590  feet  higii,  have  been  found  very  healthy. 
Thefe  are  fmall  elevations  to  produce  effebts 
fo  confiderable ; but  the  afcent  is  fteep,  and 
to  that  in  part- it  may  be  owing  j for  a gradual 
afcent  by  a doping  plain  to  a much  greater 
height,  would  not  probably  produce  an  air  fo 
falubrious. 

The  town  of  St.  George  in  Grenada  lies 
low,  and  there  is  marfhy  ground  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood ; the  troops  in  fuch  lituations  have 
always  been  unhealthy.  But  the  high  grounds 
adjoining  have  been  found  very  healthy. 
Morne  Cardigan  is  about  500  feet  high  ; and 
Richmond  heights  730  feet.  Thefe  ftations 
are  very  healthy,  though  their  height  be  in- 
coniiderable  for  a Weft  India  ifland  *. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  healthinefs  of 
fuch  fituations  depends,  on  the  noxious  va- 
pours and  exhalations  being  fo  weakened  by 
diffufion  in  a great  mafs  of  air,  that  they  lofa. 
their  deleterious  effedts. 

* For  thefe  fa£l:s  and  obfervatiohs  refpedting  the  ftations 
mentioned  in  this  note,  and  alfo  for  the  meafurenocnts  of 
their  heights,  I am  indebted  to  Captain  Finlay  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 
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In  order  that  troops  may  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  fuch  htuations,  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  go  down 
to  the  low  grounds,  for  if  they  are,  they  will 
infallibly  carry  fevers  up  with  them.  One 
great  advantage  of  negro  troops  would  be, 
to  remove  all  nece/hty  or  even  pretence  of 
fending  the  European  foldiers  from  ftations  of 

I 

this  kind ; for  by  employing  the  negroes  on 
fuch  occafional  duty  as  might  occur  in  the  low 
ground,  the  Europeans  would  not  be  at  all 
cxpofed  to  the  caufes  of  difeafe. 


<• 


Note  C,  p.  29. 

NEGROES  fuffer  little  from  fevers  or 
fluxes  j nor  do  thofe  diforders  arif^  in  them  from 
labouring,  or  working  hard,  while  expofed  to 
the  fun,  even  in  marfhy  lituations,'  Their 
health  would  not  fuffer  from  military  duty 
of  any  kind  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Were  there- 
fore black  troops  formed,  they  would  be  a 
principal  means  of  preferving  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  European  foldiers,  by  doing  all 

duty 
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duty  of  fatigue  j all  duty  in  the  fun  ; by  tak- 
ing all  guards  in  unhealthy  fituations;  and  by 
doing  every  kind  of  military  fervice,  that  was 
deftrudlive  of  the  health  of  Europeans. 

Negroes  were  attached  to  the  regiments  in 
Jamaica,  three  to  each  companyj  as  pioneers, 
and  fervants,  and  were  found  extremely  ufeful, 
in  fo  far  as  they  faved  the  foldiers  from  cer- 
tain duties  of  fatigue,  and  from  being  employed 
as  fervants  by  the  officers ; for  thofe  duties 
which  are  eafy  for  a foldier  to  do,  as  a fervant 
to  an  officer  in  this  country,  would  prove  de- 
ftrudtion  to  him  in  the  Weft  Indies.  But  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  negroes,  it  is  not 
enough  to  ufe  them  for  pioneers  and  fervants, 
they  fhould  be  employed  as  foldiers.  In 
adopting  a meafure  of  this  kind,  there  are  fome 
important  confiderations  that  prefent  them- 
felves.  The  firft  and  moft  material  is,  how 
negroes  may  be  employed  as  foldiers  with 
fafety ; a fecond,  and  almoft  of  equal  confe- 
quence  is,  in  what  manner  they  fhould  be 
formed  into  foldiers,  fo  as  to  derive  the  greateft 
poftible  advantages  from  them. 

In  a country  like  this,  where  happily  no 
flavery  exifts,  it  is  not  poffible  to  form  an 

X 3 idea 
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idea  of  that  ftate  of  fociety,  in  which  the 
greater  part  are  the  flaves  and  property  of  the 
few.  We  are  eqi^ally  unacquainted  with  the 
authority  which  the  mafternecelfarily  poffelles, 
and  the  parental  care  which  he  generally 
exerts ; and  we  can  ftill  lefs  form  any  adequate 
notion  of  his  fears,  and  apprehenfions,  from 
confpiracies  and  infurrediions.  To  fuch  as 
have  not  had  experience  of  this  ftate  of  fociety, 
by  having  been  in  fome  part  of  the  world  in 
which  it  exifls,  too  much  caution  in  judging, 
or  too  much  diffidence  in  their  own  opinions, 
cannot  be  recommended  j more  particularly  if 
their  opinions  are  to  form  the  bafis  of  new 
regulations,  reforms,  and  alterations.  In  fuch 
i^tuations  it  is  mod:  defirable  to  aid  human 
judgement  by  the  experience,  and  precedents 
of  former  times.  The  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  ofteq  armed  their  flaves  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  but  they  always  made  them 
free  before  they  put  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
policy,  arrd  even  neceffity  of  fo  doing  mufl;  he 
obvious.  Whenever  therefore  a negro  be- 
comes a foldier,  he  Ihould  be  made  free.  He 
will  then  have  no  temptation  to  combine  with 
thofe  that  are  flaves.  He  ffiould  be  inftrudled 
in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  mofl: 
’ ■ com- 
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compendious  and  moil  efficacious  mode  of 
giving  moral  education.  He  ffiould  re- 
ceive the  fame  pay,  provifions,  and  allowances 
of^  every  kind,  as  any  other  foldier.  After 
ferving  a certain  number  of  years,  and  from 
age  becoming  unfit  to  do  the  duty  of  a foldier, 
provifion  fhould  be  made  for  him,  either  by 
allotting  him  a finally  portion  of  land,  or 
otherwife.  With  thefe  regulations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  negroes  would  ferve  as 
foldiers  with  fafety  and  fidelity. 

To  derive  the  greateft  benefit  from  their 
fervices,  by  rendering  them  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  from  difeafe  the  European  foldiers,  it 
may  be  a queftlon,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  form  them  into  regiments,  or  to  raife  them’ 
by  feparate  companies,  and  to  attach  two,  or 
more  companies,  to  each  regiment,  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies.?  The  regiments 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  world,  might 
turn  over  their  black  companies  to  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  Whichever  of  thefe  modes  be  adopted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  black  and  Eu- 
ropean troops  ffiould  be  fo  intermixed,  that 
wherever  there  were  three  or  four  companies  of 
the  latter,  there  fhould  alfo  be  one  black  com- 
pany 3 for  if  this  be  not  done,  and  the  black 
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troops  are  kept  together  in  regiments,  they 
cannot  fave  the  European  troops  from  fuch 
parts  of  regimental  duty  as  may  be  injurious 
to  their  health.  Belides  this  advantage  from 
intermixing  the  black  and  white  foldiers, 
there  would  alfo  be  greater  fecurity  againft 
the  negroes  attempting  any  innovations. 


• ■ Note  D,  page  61. 

IT  is  natural  to  aik,  have  the  precautions 
fuggefted,  or  the  means  recommended,  to 
guard  againft  difeafe,  been  effe(ftual  during  the 
prefent  war  in  the  Weft  Indies  ? To  make 
a full  reply  to  this  queftion,  I have  not  the 
requifite  information ; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  mortality  of  no  former  war  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  has  gone  beyond  that  of  the 
prefent.  Having  no  objedt  in  view  but  the 
inveftigation  of  the  trutfi;  and  judging  no 
truth  of  greater  importance  than  what  relates 
to  the  health  of  our  troops  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
my  refearches  have  been  direcfted  chiefly  to  the 
detedfion  of  any  error,  or  miftake,  I might 

have 
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have  committed  in  treating  on  this  fubjedt,  in 
my  former  edition.  I cannot  find,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  that  the  troops  have  died  of  differ- 
ent difeafes  in  the  prefent  war,  from  thofe, 
which  in  all  former  wars  have  fwept  away 
the  armies  of  Europeans,  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
nor  have  any  new  means  been  employed  to 
avert  the  mortality.  When  due  attention  can 
be  paid  to  the  time  at  which  troops  are  fent 
to  the  Weft  Indies;  to  the  lituations  in  which 
they  are  placed  there ; and  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  employed  in  adlual 
fervice,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  there 
will  be  a very  great  improvement  in  their 
health,  and  a proportional  diminution  in  their 
mortality. 


. Note  E,  page  87. 

THE  fever  fhewed  no  tendency  to  a fpon- 
taneous  crifis,  and  its  attacks  were  fo  irregular, 

, that  no  judgement  could  be  formed,  either  of 
the  times  of  acceftion,  or  remiffion.  There 
was  no  regular  type  to  be  obferved,  that  could 

be 
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be  applied  to  pradtical  purpofes ; for  though 
the  fits  might  often  be  reconciled  to  the  type 
of  a double  tertian,  or  a femitertian,  yet  it  was 
done  by  confidering  the  fits  as  anticipating,  or 
pofiponing  feveral  hours,  as  fuited  beft  the 
preconceived  notion ; and  by  a little  latitude 
in  the  ufe  of  this  principle,  it  were  eafy  to 
aflign  any  type  at  pleafure  to  a remittent  fever. 
Of  filch  inquiries,  though  there  appear  no- 
thing fatisfadtory  in  them,  it  may  fiill  be  faid, 
that  they  arc  produdlive  of  no  harm  j and  that 
may  really  be  the  cafe,  provided  no  precon- 
ceived notion  of  an  expedted  crifis,  ever  oc- 
cafion  the  lofs,  or  negledt  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment; and  provided  the  belief  of  a regular 
type  do  not  prove  a caufe  of  any  relaxation  in 
attending  to  the  fick.  The  remittent  fever 
of  warm  climates  muft  be  watched  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  words  of  Celfus^  fpeaking  of 
fevers  of  a fimilar  nature^,  are  extremely  ap- 
pofite.  “ Ex  his  autem  intdligi  potefi:,  ah 
“ uno  medico  multos  non  pofle  curari : 
eumque,  fi  artifex  eft,  idoneum  efie,  qui  non 
“ multum  ab  aegro  recedit.  Sed  qui  queftui 
furviunt,  quoniam  is  major  ex  populo  eft* 
libenter  ampledtuntur  ea  praecipta,  qui^ 

* Lil).  III.  Cap.  3. 

fedui 
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fedulitatem  non  exigunt;  ut  in  hac  ipfa  re. 
**  Facile  eft  enim  dies  vel  accefliones  nume- 
rare  his  quoque,  qui  asgrum  raro  vident; 
iJle  aflideat  necefle  eft,  qui,  quod  folum 
“ opus  eft,  vifurus  eft,  quando  nimis  imbecil- 
“ lus  futurus  fit,  nifi  cibum  acceperit 
The  principal  objedt  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  in 
the  time  of  Gelfusy  was  the  proper  adminiftra-r 
tion  of  food ; and  if  that  required  fuch  afli- 
duity,  lefs  furely  is  not  necelTary  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  in  poiTeflion  of  powerful  remedies 
in  the  cure  of  fevers,  in  ufing  which  dili- 
gence, judgem,ent,  and  unremitting  attention 
are  fequifite. 


Note  F,  p.  134."* 

ON  the  fubjedl  of  bile,  confidered  as  tha 
• caufe  of  fever,  it  would  be  eafy  to  ftiew  how 
ill  founded,  and  how  inadequate  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phcenomenay  all  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced on  this  fubjedl  are,  were  it  deferving  of 
minute  inveftigation.  If  we  advert  to  the 

* Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  4. 
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antiquity  of  our  prejudices  on  this  head,  the 
deep  root  they  have  taken,  and  their  general 
diffufion  among  the  people  at  large,  I am  not 
fure  that  they  do  not  merit  a full  and  parti- 
cular refutation,  more  efpecially  in  order  to 
guard  thofe  that  are  young  in  the  profeflion 
from  errors  that  may  be  fatal.  But  without 
going  at  length  into  the  fubjedl,  I fhall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  fubjoining  a few  reflec- 
tions. 

A warm  climate,  it  is  alledged,  increafes  the 
fecretion  of  bile,  and  renders  it  more  acrid. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fmalleft 
foundation  for  this  aflertion.  Ships  fail  within 
the  tropics  for  months  together,  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  a vertical  fun,  while  the  crew  en- 
joys perfect  health,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  being  either  in- 
creafed,  or  deranged  thereby.  The  inhabitants 
of  dry  fandy  iflands,  commonly  called  keys, 
^in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  very  healthy,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  heat  is  intenfc  in  fuch  places. 
In  healthy  fltuations,  not  productive  of  re- 
mittent fever,  though  ever  fo  hot,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  acrimony,  or  redundancy  of  bile. 
The  difeharge  of  bile,  in  the  vomiting  of 
remittent  fever  is  evidently  the  effeCt,  and  not 
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the  caufe  of  the  fever.  The  ftomach  and 
bowels  fufFering  feverely  in  remittent  fever, 
communicate  a degree  of  irritation  to  the  liver ; 
and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  the  operation 
of  ftrong  emetics,  and  in  fea  ficknefs,  and 
thence  a copious  difcharge  of  bile. 

It  is  further’  alledged,  that  the  bile  being 
naturally  putrefcent,  is  rendered  more  putrid  by 
a warm  climate.  But  what  are  the  proofs  ? Have 
not  experiments,  made  many  years  ago,  fhewn, 
that  there  are  none  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body  that  have  lefs  tendency  to  putrefaflion 
than  the  bile  ? It  might  have  been  fuppoifed, 
that  a difcovery  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  received  opinions  concerning  putrid  bile, 
would  have  raifed  fufpicions  againfl;  the  whole 
doctrine  : no,  the  bile  is  not  now  putrid,  but 
warm  climates  produce  putrefaction,  and  the 
bile  being  admitted  to  be  antifeptic,  fuch  cli- 
mates require  a more  copious  fecretion  of 
that  fluid.  That  a warm  climate  produces 
putrefaction  in  a living  body  is  a vulgar  error, 
derived  by  a falfe  analogy  from  the  effeCts  of 
heat  on  dead  animal  matter.  That  a warm 
climate  can  have  no  fuch  effeCt  mufl:  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one,  who  reflects  that  the  heat 
of  the  human  body  is  the  fame  in  all  climates, 

and 
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and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  allowing 
the  bile,  becaufe  antifeptic,  to  be  more  co- 
pious in  a warm  climate,  why  fhould  it  be  the 
caufe  of  difeafe  ? Do  antifeptics  produce 
remittent  fever,  or  fever  of  any  kind  ? There 
is  neither  confiftency  nor  probability  in  the 
dodtrine ; as  a fpecimen  of  phyhological 
reafoning  it  is  difreputable  to  men,  who  have 
had  a philofophical  education ; and  as  appli- 
cable to  pradice  it  is  deleterious  in  an  high 
' degree.  An  unexperienced  young  man  ad- 
minifters  an  emetic  in  the  retchings,  and 
ftrainings,that  accompany  remittent  fever  j and 
though  the  patient  expire  under  the  operation, 
it  only  calls  forth  the  following  refledtion,  that 
'the  quantity  of  putrid  bile  was  fo  great,  that 
there  was  not  ftrength  to  bring  it  up  ! Such 
mifchievous  effeds,  of  fuppofing  the  bile  to  be 
the  caufe  of  remittent  fever,  are  confident  with 
iny  own  knowledge. 


Note  G,  page  137. 

WHEN  the  remittent  fever  is  of  the  word 
kind,  the  ydlownefs  of  the  fkin  occurs  mod 

frequently ; 
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frequently  j but  the  yellow  fever  is  neither  a 
differeiU  difeafe,  nor  do  all  the  fick,  even  in 
fatal  cafes,  turn  yellow ; yet  at  fuch  times  it 
has  been  cuftomary  to  call  the  prevailing 
fever  by  the  name  of  the  yellow  fever.  " I 
have  ftated,  that  I found  no  difference  between 
them,  except  the  addition  of  a jaundice;  and 
the  fever,  which  has  of  late  made  fuch  havock 
among  our  failors  and  foldiers  in  the  Welf 
Indies,  appears  not  to  be  in  any  thing  different 
from  the  remittent  fever,  which  has  at  all 
times  proved  the  deflrudlion  of  European 
armaments,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  The 
remittent  fever,  when  of  a bad  kind,  at  all 
, times,  and  in  all  countries,  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  jaundice.  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
earliefl:  accounts  we  have  of  Weft  India  dif- 
eafes.  The  addition  of  jaundice  to  the  fever, 
is  certainly  niuch  more  frequent  In  fome  fea- 
fons  than  In  others,  and  has  upon  all  occa- 
fions  chiefly  affected  thofe,  who  have  lately 
arrived  in  the  country ; it  is  not  therefore 
furprifing,  that  we  have  heard  moft  of  that 
fatal  difeafe,  during  military  operations  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 


Note 
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Note  H,  page  143. 

IT  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  be  able 
to  determine  with  truth  how  far  a difeafe  is, 
or  is  not,  contagious.  In  military  phyfick 
the  great  improvements  to  be  made  are  not 
fo  much  in  the  cure,  as  in  the  prevention  of 
difeafes,  which  depends  altogether  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  caufes.  If  a difeafe  arife 
from  contagion  there  are  fure  remedies  againft 
it,  which  are  fo  well  afcertained,  that  while 
the  plague,  the  mod:  contagious  and  mod  fatal 
of  all  difeafes,  commits  its  greated  ravages  in 
large  cities,  individuals  remain  in  the  midd  of 
them  in  perfedt  fecurity,  truding  to  a careful 
feclufion  under  proper  regulations.  Again,  if 
difeafe  arife  from  the  air  contaminated  by  the 
foul  ground  of  a camp,  or  the  exhalations  of  a 
marfh,  it  can  only  be  avoided  by  a change  of 
fituation,  or  by  taking  care  not  to  come 
within  the  fphere  of  adtivity  of  fuch  noxious 
caufes. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  for  a moment  poffiblc, 
that  a midake  fliould  be  made  in  the  two  cafes 
jud  dated  ; and  that  the  plague  is  not  allowed 
to  be  contagious,  nor  the  camp  or  remittent 

fever 
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fever  be  confidered  jfs  proceeding  frorti  theif 
proper  caufes,  but  believed  to  depend  upoii 
contagion.  It  is  evident  that  complete  de- 
ftrudtion  to  all  mufl  be  the  cbnfequence  of 
fuch  an  error ; and  in  medical  hiftory,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear,  more  examples  than  one  of  this 
might  be  produced.  Confidcnng  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fubjedl,  fufficient  pains  have  hot 
been  taken  to  afeertain^  when  difeafes  arfe,  or 
' are  not,  contagious ; when  they  arife  from  a 
caufe  generally  diffufed,  or  when  multiplied  by 
perfonal  contagion.  • There  are  feme  plain 
rules  that  may  help  to  guide  oiir  decifion  in 
fuch  cafes,  which  I fhall  mention  Ihortly, 
without  going  much  at  length  into  the 
fubjed:. 

By  a contagious  dileafe  is  to  be  underftood, 
malady  arifing  from  a 'poifoii  generated  in 
the  body  of  the  fick,  which  produces  in  others 
a hmilar  difeafe.  This  poifon  in  fome  dif- 
eafes, as  the  fmall  pox,  is  fufficiently  apparent; 
in  others,  as  the  plague,  or  hooping  cough,  it 
almoft  eludes  our  fenfes.  It  is  peculiarly 
charaderiftic  of  fuch  difeafes,  that  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  and  deferiptions,  are  equally  affeded 
by  them.  Wherever  they  prevail,  the  old 
inhabitants  of  a country  fuffer  as  much  as 

Y thofe 
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thofe  that  have  arrived  lately.  But  this  is  never 
the  cafe  in  the  yellow  fever,  remittent  fever, 
or  even  intermittent  fever,  for  fuch  asi  are 
feafoned  to  the  country  or  climate  fuffer 
infinitely  lefs  than  new-comers.  Again, 
contagious  difeafes  having  gone  through  their 
courfe  rarely  attack  the  fame  perfons  a fecond 
time ; on  the  contrary,  difeafes  proceeding 
from  a caufe  generally  difFufed,  and  operating 
upon  all,  do  almoft  conftantly  recur  in  the 
fame  perfons,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times,  as  long  as  they  continue  expofed  to 
the  original  caufe  j thus,  in  camps,  and 
marlhy  fituations,  the  fick  are  conftantly  re- 
lapfing  in  remittents,  and  intermitten ts,  till 
they  change  their  fituation ; and  there  has 
been  occafion  to  'obferve  already,  that  the 
mortality  among  foldiers  in  the  Weft  Indies 
is,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  thefe  repeated 
attacks.  But  what  may  be  confidcred  as  an 
experimoitum  crucisy  to  prove  the  non-exiftence 
of  contagion  is,  when  the  fick  leave  their  ufual 
refidence,  and  go  to  other  places  which  are 
healthy  without  fpreading  the  difeafe.  This 
conftantly  happens  in  the  remittent  fevers  of 
the  Weft  Indies ; for  the  good  effedts  of  chang- 
ing the  air  of  the  towns  for  that  of  the  moun- 
tains 
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tains  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  very  generally 
praeflifed ; ,but  certainly  without  the  flighteft 
fufpicion  of  any  mifehief  arifing  from  any 
contagion  carried  by  the  fick.  If  we  try  by 
this  rule  the  fever  epidemic  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1793,  we  fhall  not  pronounce  it  to  be 
contagious  : but  our  accounts  of  that  difeafe 
are  yet  imperfedl ; and  therefore  it  is  beft  to 
fufpend  our  judgement.  There  is  one  more 
obfervation,'  which  I fliall  add ; when  difeafe 
arifes  from  a caufe  generally  diffufed,  fepara- 
tion  from  the  tick  does  not  avail.  Thus,  fliips 
of  war  have  gone  into  a harbour  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  have  had  no  intercourfe  with  thofe 
on  fhore,  or  with  the  crews  of  other  ftiips, 
and  yet  in  a few  days  the  men  have  been 
feized  with  the  prevailing  fever  in  great 
numbers. 

If  thefe  obfervatlons  be  applied  to  the  re- 
mittent or  yellow  fever,  there  will  be  no 
ground  for  believing  either  to  proceed  from 
contagion. 

But  allowing  that  we  are  free  from  all  ap- 
prehenfions  of  contagion,  it  is  no  lefs  requifite 
to  afeertain  the  real  caufe ; for  the  air  of  a 
marfli,  or  of  a foul  camp,  may  deftroy  an 
army  almoft  as  foon  as  the.  true  plague.  The 

Y 2 remedies 
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remedies  in  fuch  cafes  are  obvious,  and  con- 
fifl  in  getting  at  a proper  diftance  from  the 
noxious  exhalations,  or  removing  the  caufes 
of  them.  A very  fmall  fpace  frequently 
includes  the  limits  of  healthy  and  unhealthy 
ground.  An  adjoining  height  a few  hundred 
feet  high  is  often  perfectly  healthy.  Having 
regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  winds  within  the' 
tropics,  fo  that  the  noxious  vapours  fhall  be 
carried  from,  and  not  towards  an  army,  will 
often  prevent  or  remove  difeafe. 

The  nature  of  military  fervice  may  render 
a change  of  pofition,  however  unhealthy, 
highly  hazardous,  or  altogether  imprafticable. 
Under  fuch  circumftances  the  attention  fhould 
be  turned  to  the  removal  of  the  caufes  of 
difeafe.  A fmall  marfli,  which  might  eafily 
be  drained,  excites  frequently  great  ficknefs. 
The  diforders  arifing  from  the  foul  ground  of 
a camp,  by  moving  a few  hundred  yards,  will 
difappear.  I conceive  it  to  be  practicable,  to 
remain  upon  the  fame  ground  for  a long  time 
without  injury  to  the  health,  if  care  were 
taken,  from  the  beginning  of  the  encampment, 
to  bury  at  a good  depth  all  excrementitious 
matter,  and  to  have  proper  receptacles  under 
ground  for  the  water  ufed  in  cooking  or 

wadiing. 
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wafhijig,  and  alfo  all  remains  of  vidluals,  as 
bones,  See,  It  would  further  be  necelTary  to 
provide  places  to  receive  the  urine,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  fpread  upon  the  ground ; for 
that  alone,  when  a camp  is  crowded,  and  an 
army  remains  long  on  the  fame  fpot,  would 
contaminate  the  ground ; as  any  one  may 
eafily  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  will  compute  the 
quantity  that  is  daily  difeharged  by  a given 
number.  The  urine,  as  well  as  the  water 
ufed  in  cooking  and  wafhing,  are  all  impreg- 
nated with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
therefore  more  readily  give  rife  to  noxious  ex- 
halations from  any  ground  upon  which  they 
are  thrown. 

* 

All  towns,  but  for  fimilar  precautions, 
would  be  fubje£l  to  the  fame  fever  with 
camps.  The  drains,  common  fewers,  pave- 
ment, feavengers,  &c.  all  contribute  to  pre- 
vent remittent  fever ; though  we  know  from 
medical  writers,  that  they  have  ' not  always 
prevented  it.  We  learn  from  Sydenham,  and 
IHll  more  diftindly  from  Morton,  that  the 
remittent  fever  was  prevalent  frequently  in 
London  in  their  time.  , The  bills  of  morta- 
lity flaew  alfo,  that  formerly  the  dyfentery, 
which  almoft  conftantly  appears  in  the  fame 
places  and  feafons  as  the  remittent  fever,  was 

Y 3 annu- 
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annually  fatal  to  great  numbers.  Of  late  years 
it  has  almoiT;  in  tirelydifappeared, except  in  fome 
feafons  when  the  heat  has  been  imuiually  great. 
■ The  exemption,  which  London  now  enjoys, 
from  dyfentery  and  remittent  fever,  is  chiefly 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to 
draining,  watering,  cleaning,  and  paving  all 
parts  of  the  town.  But  I believe  the  remit- 
tent fever  will  flill  at  times  be;  found  to 
commit  great  havock  in  fome  towns,  from 
neglecting  the  above  precautions ; and  of  this 
nature  I fufpeCt  the  fever  to  have  been,  which 
proved  fo  fatal  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 


Note  I,  page  1 5 1 . 

THE  poifon  producing  remittent  fever 
is  no  doubt  of  very  different  degrees  of 
ilrength,  at  different  times. 

Difeafes  arifing  from  perfonal  contagion 
admit  of  little  variation,  in  whatever  way  the 
poifon  be  applied:  thofe  flightly  expofed  to  it, 
if  they  do  catch  the  difeale,  have  it  as  bad  as 
thofe  who  have  been  expofed  in  the  greatefl 
degree,  as  in  the  plague,  or  fmall  pox.  The 
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cafe  is  quite  different  with  the  poifon  of  the 
remittent  fever.  Its  virulence  is  at  all  times 
proportioned  to  the  approximation  to  its 
Iburce.  This  is  clearly  feeii  in  the  health  of 
fhips  Rationed  off  a marfliy  coaft.  Thofe 
that  are  nearefl:  fuffer  moft,  both  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  the  fever;  thofe  that 
are  further  off  fuffer  lefs,  till  at  laft  at  the 
diftance  of  a few  miles,  they  are  perfedtly 
healthy.  The  poifon  is  weakened  by  dilfufion 
in  air;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  diffuled, 
it  produces  a (lighter  difeafe.  Its  virulence 
may  however  be  influenced  by  other  caufes; 
thus,  it  would  appear  to  rife  from  the  ground, 
in  fome  places,  and  in  fome  fealbns,  much 
more  virulent  than  others,  without  our  being 
able  to  aflign  any  good  reafon  for  it.  The 
various  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  poifon  pro- 
duce equal  variation  in  the  violence  of  the 
remittent  fever,  which  is  fometimes  a moft 
fatal  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  a very  flight 
one.  To  this  circumftance  are  to  be  imputed 
the  various,  and  often  contradidlory  reports, 
made  of  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  fever  has 
been  treated,  even  when  the  fame  remedies 
have  been  employed.  It  is  often  flight,  and 
will  yi^iJd  quickly  to  a dofe  of  phyfick.  When 
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more  violent,  it  is  ftill  readily  conquered  by  a 
judicious  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  proper 
evacuations ; but  it  rifes  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances  to  a degree  of  violence,  that  can 
hardly  be  laid  to  yield  to  any  remedies  yet 
known.  In  fuch  cafes  mercury  has  been 
recornmended,  and  given  freely ; and  the  re- 
ports of  its  fuccefs  are  extremely  favourable ; 
but,  alas ! the  concomitant  returns  of  the 
numbers  of  the  fick  and  of  the  dead,  in  the 
fame  writers,  do  by  no  nieans  confirm  the  high 
charader  they  give  to  this  remedy  I do 
not  prefume  to  fay  that  it  has  no  virtue  in  the 
difeafe,  but  it  is  certainly  no  fpecific,  nor  is 
its  efficacy  fo  clearly  eftabliflied,  as  to  fuperfedc 
the  ufe  of  other  remedies. 

* Of  twenty- feven  recruits  for  the  Royal  Artillery,  who 
arrived  in  Grenada  in  July  1 793,  twenty-fix  were  fcized 
with  the  fever,  and  of  thefe  twenty-one  died  before  the 
middle,  of  Auguft  enfuing,  that  is,  in  fix  weeks.  Dr. 
Chifliolm  ha4  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the  great  virtues  of 
mercury  at  leaft  four  months  before,  yet  this  is  a morta- 
lity never  exceeded  in  any  fever. — Vid.  Dr.  Chilholm’s 
E%,  page  97. 
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Note  K,  page  153. 

IT  would  be  curious  and  interefting  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  remittent  fever,  to  afeertain 
the  interval  that  may  take  place  between  ex- 
pofure  to  the  caufe,  and  the  appearance  of  th? 
difeafe. 

Though  I had  reafon  to  fufpe^  that  this 
period  might  be  much  greater  than  three 
weeks,  I had  not  any  fads  or  obfervations  that 
were  decilive  on  the  fubjed.  But  in  1793 
the  Weft  Suffolk  regiment  of  militia,  upon 
being  called  out  of  their  own  county,  were 
fent  in  the  month  of  Feburary  to  Hilfea 
barracks.  The  low,  marfhy,  and  unhealthy 
fituation  of  thefe  barracks  has  been  fatally 
known  to  the  army  fince  their  firft  eredion. 
The  regiment  remained  there  about  five 
months.  They  went  in  all  in  perfed  health, 
as  might  be  expeded  in  a corps  raifed  from 
the  peafantry  of  one  of  the  healthieft  counties 
in  England,  with  fcarcely  a man  among  them 
exceeding  twenty-four  years  of  age.  They 
became  very  fickly,  and  twenty-two  died  of 
fevers  before  they  left  the  barracks,  which 

they 
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they  did  in  the  end  of  June.  When  they 
arrived  in  camp  in  the  firfl:  week  of  July  at 
Waterdown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  they  brought  many  fick  with 
them,  and  thofe'who  were ’well,  inftcad  of  the 
fiorid  healthy  look  natural  to  our  pealantry, 
looked  fallow,  and  as  if  they  were  come  from 
a warm  climate.  From  the  fatigues  of  their 
inarch,  and  the  duties  of  the  camp,,  their  lick 
lift  loon  amounted  to  one  hundred  out  of 
£ve  hundred ; and  of  thefe  there  were  thirty 
ill  of  fevers  in  the  hofpital.  The  fevers  had 
all  the  charadteriftic^  marks  of  a bad  remittent; 
great  irritability  of  ftomach,  and  violent 
retchings  ; irregular  exacerbations  and  remif- 
fions ; and  terminations  frequently  unexpect- 
edly fatal  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the 
dileale.  During  the  four  months  of  the 
campaign  there  died 'of  fevers  in  this  regiment 
twelve,  a greater  number  than  w'hat  died  of 
all  other  difcafes  put  together,  in  the  eleven 
other  battalions,  that  were  encamped  on  the 
fame  ground.  The  regiment  remained  weakly 
all  the  campaign,  for  the  convalefcents  re- 
covered their  ftrength  very  flowly  j and  in  the 
month  of  October  fome  were  taken  ill  of  the 
fever,  who  had  never  bad  it  before ; that  is, 

pearly 
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nearly  four  months  after  they  had  ceafed  to  be 
expofed  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  at  Hilfea, 
barracks.  This  interval  was  longer  than  any  I 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  previoufly, 
but  what  happened  to  the  i8th  regiment  of 
foot,  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,,  proves  that 
the  caufe  of  fever  may  remain  even  longer 
in  the  body,  and  produce  it’s  peculiar  effedls 
at  the  end  of  fix  or  feven  months. 

The  fadls  I am  about  to  ftate  I received 
from  Mr.  Venour,  furgeon  to  the  regiment  at 
the  time,  and  at  prefent  upon  the  medical  ftafF 
of  Great  Britain  : I give  them  in  his  own 
words, 

“ The  1 8 th  regiment  of  foot  arrived  from  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  where  it  had  been  ftationed 
a confiderable  time,  with  nearly  two  hundred 
men,  at  Hilfea  barracks,  about  the  2 2d  of 
June  1783.  They  had  been  quartered  in  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre  during  the  laft  fix  months, 
and  many  of  them  had  been  encamped  the 
preceding  campaign  in  the  Vale  parifii,  a 
very  fwampy  part  of  the  ifland,  and  remarkably 
fubjedt  to  agues  ; however  on  leaving  the  ifland 
there  were  only  two  men  ill  of  agues  in  the  re- 
giment. They  remained  at  Hilfea  barracks  until 
the  9th  of  Odtober,  during  which  time  there 

were 
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were  many  fevers  amongft  them  of  the  low 
remittent  type,  with  frequent  diarrhoeas  and 
fome  dyfenteries.  At  the  time  of  embarking 
for  Gibraltar,  on  the  9th  of  Qdtober,  there 
were  fixteen  men  in  agues^  Whjiliiat  Hiliaa 
barracks,  the  regiment  received  rhen  or  re- 
cruits to  make  their  number  in  all  about 
four  hundred,  at  the  time  of  embarkation.’  I 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  agues  I 
took  to  fea  would  vanifli  very  fhortly,  and  if 
not  before,  certainly  foon  after,  their  arrival  at 
Gibraltar.  -^However  not  one  ague  difappeared 
whilfl:  on  board,  nor  on  the  paflage,  which 
was  about  twenty-three  days.  We  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and  mild,  and 
fpring  vegetation  advancing  very  faft.  From 
a belief  that  the  climate  would  cure  the  agues, 
very  little  was  done  in  the  Way  of  medicine  for 
the  firfi:  month ; but  as  they  continued  with- 
out abatement,  the  ufual  remedies  were  eni- 
ployed,  the  chief  of  which  was  Peruvian  bark, 
and  fome  of  them  were  removed,  whilfi:  others 
continued  obftinate.  During  the  firfi:  three 
months,  feveral  flight  fevers  terminated  in  in- 
termittents,  which  gave  way  to  the  bark,  &c.but 
the  men  remained  weakly,and  in  like  manner  as 

^hofe 
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thofe  who  brought  agues  from  England,  that 
had  ceafed  to  be  regular  in  their  paroxyfms, 
had  every  now  and  then  fits  at  irregular  pe- 
riods. About  the  latter  end  of  January  1784, 
agues  became  frequent  amongft  the  men  who 
had  not  before  -had  any,  and  many  of  thofe 
who  had  been  ill  formerly  relapfed.  The 
number  of  agues  continued  to  increafe  in  an 
alarming  degre'e,  in  fo  much  that,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May, they  amounted  in  all,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  to  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
They  afilimed  all  the  various  types  defcribed 
-by  authors,  and  one,  the  moll  obfiiinate  of  all, 
came  every  fixth  day.  Medicines  feemed  to 
have  very  little  effedt,  that  is  the  bark  with 
the  ufual  aromatic  ftimulants,  fudorifics,  6cc. 
for  at  that  time  I was  not  acquainted  with  the 
ufe’of  the  metallic  falts  in  thofe  complaints. 
From  the  beginning  of  May  no  more  men 
were  attacked,  and  thofe  already  ill  began  to 
recover  rapidly  ; by  the  end  of  June  not 
an  ague  remained,  and  mofi:  of  the  men  were 
able  to  return  to  their  duty.  From  the  above 
period  the  regiment  became  as  healthy  as  the 
other  regiments  in  garrifon. 

**  The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
had,  from  his  notions  of  a warm  climate,  pro- 

8 vided 
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vided  the  men  with  linen  waiftcoats  and  ; 

breeches,  which  were  cleaned  with  whiting  ‘ 

wetted ; this  was  generally  done  whilft  they  ^ 
were  on,  and  the  men  wore  them  till  dry. 

The  regiment  was  likewife  nearly  without 
watchcoats.  The  commanding  officer  wiffi- 
ing  to  make  every  foldier  able  to  cook, 
ordered  a man  per  company  to  take  that  duty  . . j 
daily  in  turns.  The  provifions  being  fait  tj 
beef,  pork,  and  peas,  and  the  lot  of  cooking 
falling  frequently  on  raw  boys  and  recruits, 
the  mefles  were  often  in  a wretched  condition  i 
and  fcarcely  eatable  j added  to  all  thefe  cir-  j 

cumftances,  more  rain  fell  that  winter  than  j 

had  done  in  all  the  three  winters  of  the  fiege,  | 
fo  that  the  men’s  cloaths  were  feldom  or  ever  j 
dry.”  • ^ j 

The  refledlions  to  be  made  from  the  above  \ 

i 

fadls  are  both  curious  and  ufeful.  The  i8th 
regiment  of  foot,  and  the  Weft  Suffolk  regi- 
ment of  militia,  after  leaving  Hilfea  barracks,  ' 

were  both  in  fituations  where  they  could  not 
contract  fevers,  and  the  regiments  encamped 
with  the  latter,  and  in  garrifon  with  the  for-  ' 
mer,  had  no  fevers.  There  cannot  therefore 
be  a doubt,  that  the  poifon  had  remained 
-quiefeent,  in  their  bodies  for  four,  ft ve,  and 
' , ^ fix 
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Kx  months.  It  may  be  afked,  had  it  no 

ciFedts  in  all  that  time?  'Certainly  there 

were  inftances  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to 

occafion  any  fenlible  change  in  the  con^Iitn- 

tion ; but  this  was  not  always  the  cafe,  for 

the  tnen  of  the  Weft  Suffolk  had  in  general 

loft  their  ftorid  healthy  look,  they  had  loft 

flcfli,  and  had  not  their  ufual  adlivity  or 

ftrength,  .as  appeared  by  their  being  tired  and 

fatigued  by  any  exertion,  even  though  incon- 

liderable.  In  tliis  iituation,  getting  wet  in  the 

open  air  proved  a very  ftrong  exciting  caufe  of 

fever,  as  was  obferved  both  in  the  Weft  Suf- 

1 • 

folk,  and  1 8th  regiment. 

Ships  returning  from  a warm  climate^ 
particularly  if  they  have  been  in  harboor 
during  the  unhealthy  feafon,  have  many  of 
their  men  taken, ill  of  the  remittent  fever, 
even  two  or  three  months  after  being  at  f^  ; 
and  care  /hould  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
fever  with  what  is  called  the  jail,  hcrfpital,  or 
ihip  fever* 
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Note  L,  page  169. 

THE  Calomel  was  ufed  in  intermittent 
fevers  in  order  to  give  greater  efficacy  to 
the  bark,  and  not  to  fuperfede  the  ufe'of 
it.  It  might  probably  be  adminiftered 
with  the  fame  view  in  bad  remittent 
fevers,  with  fimilar  goodeffecfts.  It  has  been 
given  by  itfelf,  and  as  a fpecific  in  that  dif- 
eafe  i but  the  accounts  before  the  public  do 
not  yet  appear  fatisfa<ftory.  The  evidence, 
fndeed,  of  it’s  good  effedls  are  very  ftrong, 
but  not  altogether  confiftent ; for  the  fuccefs 
of  the  practice  of  thofe,  who  beftow  the 
higheft  commendations  upon  it,  fcarcely  war- 
rant fuch  encomiums ; and  the  lifts  of  the 
deaths  and  recoveries  of  the  tick,  as  far  as 
any  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  do  not 
give  a favourable  impreffibn  of  it’s  virtues. 
A remarkable  thing  is,  the  great  quantity  of 
Calomel  that  is  given,  and  the  inconfiderable 
operation  that  it  produces;  which  is  probably 
to  be  imputed  to  the  torpid  ftate  in  which  the 
bowels  are,  owing  to  the  comatous  ftage  of 
the  fever.  Though  no  lymptoin  be  more 
formidable  than  cma  in  this  difeafe,  yet  it 


runs 
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funs  its  CQurfe,  and  frequently,  even  when 
I moft  alarming,  terminates  in  a remiffion  of  the 
fever ; a circumftance  which  muft  give  rife  to 
j fome  uncertainty,  whether  a remiffion  is  to  be 
i imputed  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  difeafe> 

I Or  to  the  Calomel. 

I ‘ . 


Note  IVi,  pi  179. 

IT  is  a remarkable  thing  that  in  the 
Indies,  under  the  fame  latitude  nearly  as 
Jamaica,  that  is,  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  the 
difeafe  known  in  thofe  countries  by  the  name  of 
the  Liver f or  Hepatitisy  iTiould  be  the  moil: 
prevailing  diforder  among  Europeans,  and 
that  the  fame  ffiould  not  be  known  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica.  The  Liver y or  Hepatitis 
of  the  Eaft,  is  an  acute  difeafe,  attacking  often 
fuddenly,  and  foon  proving  fatal,  unlefs  proper 
remedies  be  ufed  again  ft  it.  By  its  natural 
progrefs  it  haftens  to  fuppuration,  and  if  the 
difeafe  arrive  at  that  ftage,  there  are  few  to 
whom  it  does  not  prove  fatal. 

• Z . I have 
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I have  taken  notice  of  the  enlargements  of 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  which  occur  in  Jamaica, 
after  long  continued  intermitterits,  the  fame 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  countries,  iii 
which  intermittent  Ye  vers  prevail;  but  they 
are  totally  different  from  Hepatitis,  having  no 
tendency  to  fuppuration,  and  generally  ending 
in  dropfy.  I never  faw  them  except  as  the 
effedls  of  preceding  intermittent  or  remittent 
fevers ; but  the  Hepatitis  comes  without  any 
previous  difeafe.  There  'is  pain,  and  often 
fulnefs,  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  a pain 
on  the  top  of  the  right  fhoulder,  and  fever. 
Thefe  fymptoms  have  a rapid  progrefs  to 
fuppuration  in  the  fubftance  of  the'  liver. 
Mercury  is  the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 


Note  N,  page  i8o. 

/ 

In  the  ftage  of  Dyfentery  defcribed  page 
i8o;  and  alfo  where  there  is  a complication 
of  fever  and  dyfentery,  and  both  difeafes  are 
equally  violent,  I have  of  late  given  with  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  the  Anguftura  bark  *.  After  pre- 
miling  the  proper  purgatives,  it  was  given  in 
the  dofe  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  in  two  ounces 
of  a decod:ion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  repea tc(^ 
every  four  hours,  taking  care  not  to  offend 
the  flomach.  This  pradfice  does  not  fuper- 
fede  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  which  mufl  fttll  be 
given  according  to  the  degree  of  griping  pain, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  evacuations,  which  are  to 
be  deemed  favourable,  or  the  contrary,  as  they 
approach  more  or  lefsito  the  natural  feculent 
difcharge  of  the  bowels. 


\ 

K 

/ 

Note  O,  page  i8o. 

Sir  John  Pringle  gave  rhubarb 'and 
calomel  as  the  befl  purgative  in  the  dyfentery ; > 
but  he  confidered  it  merely  as  a purgative. 
Calomel,  and  mercurials  in  general,  have  of 
late  been  fuppofed  to  poffcfs  fpecific  virtues  in 
that  difeafe.  How  far  they  deferve  that  name 
it  is  no  way  neceffary  to  difcufs,  but  as  the 

* Sec  Mr.  Brandc’s  Account  of  the  Anguftura  Bark. 

Z 2 refults 
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refults  of  the  pradlice  * of  giving  mercury  in 
dyfentery  have  frequently  palTed  under  my 
examination,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  fliate  a few 
fadls,  that  appear  to  be  clearly  made  out, 
leaving  to  time,  and  longer  experience,  the 
more  complete  elucidation  of  the  fubjedt. 

Nothing  certainly  affords  equal  relief,  or 
tends  fo  much  to  remove  the  difeafe,  as  pur- 
gatives, if  adminiftered  with  judgement  and 

r*  ■ ^ ' 

affiduity.  This  obfervation  applies  to  purga- 
tives of  all  kinds  ; but  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  a preference  is  due  to  thofe  purgatives  of 
which  calomel  forms  a part ; 4t  leafl  it  has 
appeared  to  me,  that  cafes  treated  in  this  way 
were  fooner  cured,  and  that  a greater  propor- 
tion got  well  than  ip  any,pther  manner.  It  is 
not  neceffary  that  the'calomel  and  purgative 
ftiDuld  be  given  together;  one  of  the  bell 
' fpodes  of  ufing  it,  is  to  give  from  three  to  five 
grains  pf  calomel,  with  the  ufual  opiate  at  bed 
'tirne^l.and  to  giye  the  morning  following  a 
folutioq  of  purging  falts,  an  infufion  pf  fenna 
withj^^/q  "Tartarijatumy  or  any  other  purga-r 
tive  ^ nope  perhaps  is  better  than  the  Mag- 


* It  was  firft  recommended,  I believe,  by  Dr-  Clarke, 
and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the'furgeons  of  the  fhips 


jn  the  feryice  of  the  Eaft  Jndk  Company. 
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nejia  Vitriolata,  When  the  fyn^ptoms  ar6 
violent,  particularly  the  griping,  the  purga- 
tive is  given  every  day,  and  the*  calomel  and 
opiate' every  night.  Much  depends  upon  the 
diligence  with  which  the  purgatives  are  ad- 
minifteredj  the  fick  ihould  be  vifited  three  or 
four  times  a day  j and  whenever  the  griping 
recurs  with  violence,  opening  medicines  are 
the  only  fure  means  of  relief.  Though  any 
purgative  medicine  vvill,  generally  fpeaking,  do 
good,  I fhould  prefer  that  courfe  of  medicine 
of  which  calomel  made  a part.  With  regard 
to^the  fpecific  effedls  of  mercury,  there  arc 
fadts  and  obfervations  that  favour  that  opinion^ 
It  is  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  mouth  gets" 
fore,  the  griping  and  other  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  do  confiderably  abate.  Yet  our 
experience  is  not  quite  uniform  in  this  parti- 
cular ; for  when  the  mercurial  ointment  is 
ufed,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which  falivatioa 
is  excited,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  precipitating  the  .difeafe. 
When  mercury  has  been  ufed  mod;  fucceff- 
fully,  it  has  been  given  in  fuch  preparations 
as  produce  purgative  effedls  j at  lead  fo  it 
appears  to  me,  from  reviewing  the  pradticc 
of  othprs  in  this  difeafe.  ' 


I 
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‘I  BE-L'iEv'E  the  obftinate' ulcers,. that  oecuf 
fo  freqiiently  'in^the  Weft  Indies,  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  bad  habit  of  body  produced 
by  the  gradual,'  and  infenfible'operation  of  the 
poifon,  or  caufe  of  fever  upon  the  conftitution. 
I am  led  to  this  opinion,  by  what  I had  occafion 
to  obferve  in  the  Weft  Suffolk  regiment  of 
militia.  * While  the  men  remained  of  a fallow 
and  unhealthy  look  *,  flight  cuts  or  accidents 
produced  fores  exadlly  like  thofe,  that  occurred 
in  Jamaica.  The  granulations  were  rather 
luxuriant,  though  pale,  and  their  furface 
fomewhat ' gloffy  ^ and  the  fores  were  more 
difpofed  to  Ipread  than  to  heal.  It  is  true  I 
faw  none  of  them  that  extended  to  a large 
fize,  as  they  did  in  Jamaica;  yet  they  had  the 
fame  appearance,  and  if  the  conftitutions  of 
the  men  had  continued  to  fuffer,  by  remaining 
conftantly  exppfed  to  the  caufe  of  fever,  I 
‘have  no  doubt  the  fores  would  have  been  as 
bad  as  in  the  Weft  Indies, 

* See  note  K..  ^ 
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